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THE LEGEND OF THE STONE. 


BY MADISON CAWEIN. 








THE year was dying and the day 
Was almost dead; 

The west beneath a ghastly gray 
Was evil red. 

The gravestones in the ghostly lights 
Among sad trees, 

Seemed hiding ghouls awaiting night’s 
Mad revelries. 


I stood beside the grave of one 
Whom here in life. 

I hated with such hate!—undone 
To further strife. 

I stood beside his grave until 
The moon came up, 

High o’er the wicked-looking hill 

A golden cup. 


No stone to mark his withered grave, 
No flower to bloom; 

Thorns and the bony thistles wave 

it his tomb. 





until 

Each star swam high; 
All the gnarled trees stood iron still 
Beneath the sky. 


Around me ugly eyes seemed bright 
Within the gloom; 

Peaked, owl-like faces, hairy white. 
Glared from each tomb; 

And in the crippled thorn that strained 
Black-scarred. with storm, 

Of raven omen, cawed and craned ! 


A raven’s form. 
. 


And I had cursed him when the day 
Burnt baleful red; 

Had cursed him when the west was gray 
And day was dead. 

And when the moon hung o’er the knoll 
A silver plate, 

I cursed his body, yea, and soul 
With all my hate. 


Nude shadows of the night were near 
To hear me say: 

“Of God or fiend I have no fear, 
Or night or day.” 

Lewd laughter leapt from angel lips 
On emblemed tombs; 

A mocking voice of something slips 
From ashe. glooms, 


And then I felt, I felt—as if 
Some force should seize 

The body, and its limbs stretch stiff, 
And fastening freeze 

Down, downward deeper than the knees 
Into the earth; 

While hoarse among the twisted trees 
Hung hideous mirth 


Of ribald winds. And fear—such fear 
As lost ones feel, 

When, knotted in their pitch-stiff hair, 
They feel the steel 

Of devils’ forks lift up and tear, 
Then plunge in fire, 

_Was mine, ‘as white from feet to hair 

I grew entire. 


A voice without me yet within 
As still as frost, : 
Intoned: “ Thy sin is more than sin: 
Twice art thou lost! 
Thy scarlet sin is blasphemy! 
Thy hate is crime! 
Thy punishment on earth shall be : 
Sessions of time 


“O’er him thy hate would not forgive, 
Record what good 

He did on earth; and let him live 
Loved, understood! 

Be memory thine; and Hell may wait, 
Yet have its own.” 

There at the head of him I hate 
I stood a stone. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


-— 





MOSES AND KING ALFRED. 


BY THOMAS 8, POTWIN. 


Much of the best portions of English law is to this day 
known as Alfredian, the work of Good King Alfred. But 
King Alfred died about the year 900 a.p. 

The Saxon-English of his time, if his statutes had been 
preserved in their original form, could not be read or 
understood, orally, by one ina thousand of us to-day. 
Neither, probably, could they have been so understood a 
century after the conquest of William the Norman. 

What, then? Shall we deny that any English law is 
Alfredian, and say that Alfred was a myth and his legis- 
lation a pretense to bring into vogue the work of lesser 
men? Or, on the other hand, shal! we claim that he was 
somehow inspired to write in the tongue of later ages, 
and that his work has been miraculously conveyed to our 
own time? 

We have not heard of either of these methods being 
applied to English-Saxon law and literature. 

But Israel passed through periods of history, during 
ages of little writing and no printing, which must have 
been more unfavorable to literary continuity than the 
period from Alfred to Shakespeare. There was the 
nomadic life of the desert, when the people must have 
spoken a half Egyptian dialect. Then followed the wild 
tribal life of the days of the Judges, and then the royal 
period down to the conquest by Babylon. When we 
reach Ezra we are about as far from Moses as we are 
to-day from Alfred. 

Now, if the history of literature makes anything certain 
it is that the language of the people in Ezra’s time could 
not have been the language of Moses and Aaron, in what 
makes up the details of language. What then? Shall 
we deny that there ever was a Moses? Or shall we deny 
that a great leader, endowed with all the learning of his 
time, in constituting an independent nation, did any- 
thing in the field of legislation? Language from age to 
age is a flowing stream. Shall we deny that a stream 
has had any source because we have only seen it as 
a mighty river too vast to be contained among the dis- 
tant mountains, said to be the place of its origin? 

Because the words of Moses, i. e., the ipsissima verba, 
must have been re-edited many times in order to be 
intelligible to the people of Israel between the time of 
Sinai and the Temple of Herod, must we therefore deny 
that there was anything to re-edit and codify? 

The attempt to determine the number and age of the 
editors may be as bootless a task as to try to tell how 
many clerks of courts or royal commissions may have 
worked over what is Alfredian in English law, and may 
also be as harmless. 

Nor is itless true that a people in passing from a sim- 
ple toa more complex civilization, during centuries of 
time, must re-adjust all its ritual and institutional life. 
But the life itself is continuous. What has been germinal 
becomes adult, what has been implicit becomes ex- 
plicit, what has been social become national, what has 
been prophetic becomes actual. 

But a change of form is nota change of nature, growth 
is not a change of origin. The identity is in the life. A 

father is as much the father of an old man as of a babe. 
Of a child of God it is said that ‘His seed remaineth’in 
him.” Whatever was Alfredian in legislation will 
always be Alfredian, and whatever was Mosaic at first 











will always be Mosaic. 


It is not necessary therefore to stumble at the formula: 
‘The Lord spake unto Moses and said,” because the babe. 
has grown tobe a man. It was born for that purpose, 
and the Lord spake what he did quite as much for its 
developed form as for its first outline, quite as much for 
the man as the babe. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON AND THE NATIONAL 
FINANCES. 


BY PERRY 8. HEATH. 











PRESIDENT HARRISON’S relations to the finances of the 
country form one of the leading features of his Admin- 
istration. If he has given one branch of the Govern- 
ment more actention than another during the almost 
three years he has presided over the destinies of the na- 
tion, it is the business branch. The President of the 
United States is in reality the banker of the country, and 
his Secretary of the Treasury is cashier. No more is the 
President the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in time of war than he is the financial head of the 
Government at all times. No important financial step is 
ever taken without his direction. Certainly he consults 
his Cabinet as to definite moves of great importance, but 
this he does for the same reason that the President of a 
bank consults his directors. The burden of the respon- 
sibility, however, rests upon the Chief Executive. 

Were Secretary Windom able to speak from the grave, 
he could and would, no doubt, recite many heroic propo- 
sitions and masterful acts of President Harrison during 
that dreadful business crisis, beginning in the early part 
of June, 1890, and covering a period of more than ‘six 
months. Few financial institutions have ever had a more 
stormy time than had the Treasury of the United States 
during that eventful half year. Every day seemed to 
forebode the most disastrous results. It appeared impos- 
sible that the banking interests of the country could 
weather the storm which, created by the gigantic diffi- 
culties of the Baring Brothers, broke over the banks of 
England‘and came plunging toward the United States. 
For many months there had been a tentative and fever- 
‘ish condition of monetary affairs in the United States, 
and the precipitation in London seemed to make sure one 
of the most distressful iimancial wrecks within our own 
borders. Added to the threatening aspect of affairs was 
the ugly move of the opposite political party. Ever since 
the close of the campaign of 1888 the Democratic press in 
the great financial centers of the country had showered 
the bitterest criticisms upon our financial conditions. It 
had circulated all sorts of reports intended to destroy 
confidence in the Federal Government and to cause a 
‘‘run” upon her Treasury. Genius was strained to its 
utmost in inventions designed to drag down United 
States securities and all properties in any way affected 
by or related to Government credit. The entire ma- 
chinery of the Democratic Party was set in full motion 
for the premeditated purpose of destroying our financia! 
institutions, the aim being to advance partisan politics. 

The middle of July, 1890, found the conditions con- 
cerning the United States Treasury very similar to those 
which surround a bank when a ‘‘run” is threatened. 
The reports against President Harrison’s Administration 
and the intentions of Congress had had their effect, 
and the great money institutions were in eager expecta- 
tion of developments. The large holders of Govern- 
ment bonds and the clearing houses were anxious and 
watchful. The nervousness was trying. Everybody 
looked to the Treasury Department for relief, and 
the department turned its face to the White House and 
inquired of President Harrison what he was going to do 
He was expected to make the first suggestion, to take 
the initiative step. 

It is not often that the President of the United States, 
with his multifarious duties, both as the legislative motor 
and the political dispenser, as well as financial guardian, 
of a great country reads the daily newspapers closely or 
cons the myriad suggestions which come through the 
mails in the form of letters; but President Harrison is 
an exception. He was in his office chair early and late, 
studying the situation and racking his brain for ways and 
means with which to divert the. threatened calamity. 
For three weeks the slightest unfortunate step on the 
part of the Government, or any well-founded rumor that 
something indiscreet. was contemplated, would have pre- 





cipitated the country into the most disastrous panic it had 
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probably ever experienced; for the conditions were ripe 
for it. There had been rampantspeculation for many years; 
private individuals were heavily in debt; the banks had 
loaned to the full limit of their means; the balance of 
credit with foreign nations was against us; markets for our 
securities abroad were less active than they had been; 
and above all, the worst yet, our own people by virtue of 
vicious political fabrications had become suspicious of 
our own stability. It was at this critical moment that 
the President told Secretary Windom and the Cabinet 
that the cash balance at the command of the Treasury 
must be turned into the channels of trade in order to 
relieve the stringency of the money market. 

Political enemies were ready to misinterpret and mag- 
nify in an adverse way any move made for relief. 
Wrong constructions were to be placed upon the action 
of the President. He would by many be charged with 
selfish motives and partisan instincts. He had deter- 
mined, however, upon a heroic step, and gave his direc- 
tions for the redemption of the outstanding bonds as 
swiftly as the cash reserve could warrant. 

It should be stated here that there is no such thing as a 
‘** surplus” in the United States Treasury. Political par- 
ties have for many years found delight in referring to the 
available cash in the Treasury as a “surplus,” for the 
purpose of making it odious. The surplus is a profit, or 
an available excess, not directly associated with the cap- 
ital of a concern. There has never yet been an available 
cash fund in the Treasury of the United States that could 
not be utilized by the Government to meet some one of 
its pledged obligations. 

President Harrison, for the purpose to which he de- 
sired to put the available cash in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, determined to use it. as a surplus, for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding obligations, and these did not consist 
alone of bonds. Congress had made many appropria- 
tions which were not yet available, but which could be 
anticipated for the absorption of available cash in the 
hands of the Government; and it was also determined 
that appropriations should, as far as practicable, be antici- 
pated, so as to get the hoarded funds as quickly into the 
hands of the people as possible. 

On July 17th, 1890, the first step was taken in the 
direction of relieving the distress in the money market. 
Circulars were issued proposing to buy, on July 24th, 
such bonds as might be offered, at prices to be deter- 
mined upon at the date of purchase. On September 6th 
another proposition was made for the purchase of 
another series of bonds, the first circular having operated 
to the redemption of a large amount of the four-and-a- 
half per cents., and upon these latter circulars a large 
amount of the 4s were received. Between July 24thand 
November i0th the disbursements for bond redemptions 
alone amounted to $99,000.000. Quite all of this amount 
was paid into the channels which most needed ready 
cash; and it had the desired effect. There were several 
millions of appropriations provided by Congress which 
were anticipated. Every bondholder and banker is 
familiar with the manner in which the four-and-a-half 
per cents. which fell due September 30th, 1891, were an- 
ticipated by the Treasury in the autumn of 1890. The 
Goverament had the cash in hand, and there was no 


sacrifice or loss in anticipating the redemption of these 


bonds at par or the prepayment of the interest in advance. 

Some of these steps were entirely new to the country, 
and were unheard of in the Treasury Department. 
There was no precedent by which the President could 
map out a line of financial policy intended to avert the 
panic; and credit must be given to him for the invention 
of most, if not all, of the steps by which the greatest 
financial calamity that has threatened the country in 
many years was safely averted. 

It would be interesting, indeed, to detail the minor 
work which resulted in the various steps taken to re- 
lieve the situation in 1890, but it would be impossible to 
do so without appearing to give President Harrison an 
undue amount of credit. Besides, it would make this 
article too prolix. For several weeks the President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury, if not the majority of his 
Cabinet, were in consultation from one to five times a 
day, and there were days when the entire time and 
attention of the President were devoted to the financial 
situation. 

All this shows that the President is as much of a finan- 
cier aud as great a practical banker as he is a legislator. 
He knows the proper processes by which financial 
troubles are obviated or remedied, and is conversant with 
the proper steps by which failing institutions are placed 
upon a sound basis. That part of the country which 
was most directly interested in the work is familiar with 
the vigorous and ready manner with which the Presi- 
dent took hold of the most complex problem. He was 
ready to invent new methods for dealing with the most 
vexatious questions. There appeared in him nothing of 
the politician when action was required. As a great 
lawyer he had been called upon to prescribe ways and 
means for relieving many financially embarrassed in- 
stitutions, and his experience as well as his native tact 
served the country well. 

So much for the work of President Harrison in one 
eventful epoch. We all know how safely the institu- 
tions of the country have been preserved from the 
serious harm threatened in the middle of the present 
Administration, and how he, wha had jrherited the evil 








results of a parsimonious, unenterprising and designing 
four years of administration, was confronted almost at 
the threshold of his career with the most ominous situ- 
ation in which the country has been placed since the War. 
It should now be known what has been done by the 
President in other directions touching the financial inter- 
ests of the country. 

Altho it has been frequently said that President Cleve- 
land did not disturb the financial conditions at any time 
during the four years of his Administration, and that he 
refused to suffer Congress to cause disturbance, it is a 
fact that the destiny of that Administration was suspend- 
ed in the campaign of 1888 upon the question whether 
or not the people were satisfied with the condition of 
the country atthat time. The result negatived the prop- 
osition. So it may be said that the country was not sat- 
isfied with the condition, altho it may not have been 
greatly disturbed during that Administration of President 
Cleveland, and something new was demanded. ‘the 
Congress elected with President Harrison was politically 
in harmony with him. Each member of either House, 
knowing that an Administration had been defeated on 
account of the existing condition of affairs, felt it incum- 
bent upon himself to create a new condition. It is more 
perplexing to the President or to the leaders of Congress 
to stifle dangerous propositions than it is to create wise 
ones. There was nowant of suggestion for relief. In fact, 
the number of bills presented exceeded by far those of 
any previous Congress, and never was there such a flood 
of schemes intended to change the financial situation. 
There were some of the strongest men in Congress, and 
a large majority of that body,who were bent upon the un- 
limited free coinage of silver; and almostimmediately upon 
entering the White House the President had to deal with 
this proposition, plausible on its face, but far-reaching in 
its disastrous tendencies. It was often stated by the 
best-informed men in Congress, on both sides of the 
proposition, that the bill for the unlimited free coinage 
of silver could readily pass by a two-thirds majority 
thereby defeating the veto prerogative of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. It seemed that to antagonize openly the propo- 
sition was to court political death; but President Harri- 
son instantly saw that the unlimited coinage of silver 
would make the United States the dumping-ground for 
all the silver in the world, and that it would be but a few 
months after the establishment of free silver coinage be- 
fore every gold dollar, legal tender,and gold certificate 
would be in the hands of the silver-producing nations of 
Europe, and we would have in their stead a depreciated 
money metal. President Harrison, a consistent bi- 
metalist, earnestly favored the use of both gold and 
silver as money, and he determined without hesitation 
to become an outspoken opponent of the unlimited coin- 
age of silver by this country alone, knowing that such 
a course only could maintain a sound currency. While 
he has said on all occasions that nothing would please 
him more than to see silver on its old footing; yet under 
existing conditions the free coinage of silver by this 
country would, in his judgment, disastrously affect our 
business interests at home and abroad. 

The Senate, by the co-operation of a few Republican 
representatives from silver-producing States with the 
Democratic side of the chamber, readily passed the Free 
Coinage bill. There was a strong possibility that such a 
bill would pass the House of Representatives by the 
same combination without reference to a committee. 
President Harrison, in an earnest manner, exerted all 
the power of his influence to prevent the consummation 
of such a scheme. We frankly stated toSpeaker Reed and 
other leading Republicans that he would veto the bill if 
it came to him for signature. and that therefore the agi- 
tation of the subject was useless, and designed to endan- 
ger the financial standing of the Government as well as 
disturb the private interests of individual citizens. His 
plain, outspoken words as tothe intention of the Adminis- 
tration to preserve all classes of our money on an equality 
with each other and with gold and in favor of a sound 
currency, appealed to the better judgment of the men 
who stood for the free coinage of silver; and the question 
was not finally presented in the lower House of Con- 
gress. Beyond any doubt the intelligent and firm posi- 
tion occupied by the President, and the exertion of his 
private as well as his public influence, thwarted the in- 
tentions of the inflationists, and preserved the status 
which makes the securities of this country to-day the 
best on the face of the earth. 

The repression of the effort to secure the unlimited free 
coinage of silver did not have a detrimental effect upon 
silver interests, strange as it may appear. Congress 
had already under this Administration doubled the 
monthly purchase of silver bullion, giving the silver 
market a very marked impetus; and when it became 
known that there was not to be unlimited coinage 
of silver the market remained firm. Silver dur- 
ing the prior Administration was worth an average of 95 
cents an ounce. Under the present Administration it has 
averaged $1.05 an ounce.. No greater, however, has 
been the advance in the prices for silver under this Ad- 
ministration than has been the appreciation in prices for 
products of the farm. 

It is true that under the present Administration there 
has been little legislation creating new securities or new 
conditions. The statutes show little financial legislation 
during the past three years; but ynder the conditions 





the credit for curbing the wild bent of Congress and the 
populace for more money should inure more greatly to 
the President than had he simply sought legislation in- 
tended to meet emergencies, and which in all probability 
would have been repealed after the exigencies had passed 
away. 

One fact has been established which for many years 
was controverted by the best financiers in private 
life, and that is that the Government.can float its in- 
debtedness at two per cent. interest. When it was de- 
termined that the experiment should be tested, of 
handling a two per cent. bond at par, there were those 
most closely connested with the Administration and high- 
est in the counsels of the nation who advised the Presi- 
dent against such action. At first they contended that 
bonds would not sell at par which paid less than threv 
per cent. Secretary Windom, after many conferences 
with the bankers of New York, reported- that two-and- 
a-half per cent. was the lowest interest which a bond | 
could bear and sellat par. The President contended that 
a two per cent. bond would be readily taken. It is 
enough to say that more than ove-half of the outstanding 
four-and-a-half per cents. were accepted at par at the 
lower rate of interest, and to-day they cannot be had 
upon the market at a premium of five per cent. Presi- 
dent Harrison has demonstrated that even a two per 
cent. bond will go to a premium and be greatly sought 
after by investors. This feat alone is a match for the 
resumption of specie payment. 

A comparative glance at the first and last Treasury 
statements issued under President Harrison is interesting 
and important. . Despite the fact that the last Congress 
left large deficits behind it, the Treasury has prompt], 
met all demands, and we have now in the Treasury 
quite as much available assets as President Harrison 
found in March, 1889, when he was inaugurated. The 
first Treasury statement issued under the present Admin- 
istration. that of March, 1889, shows a net balance on 
hand of $48,096,158.50. The last Treasury statement, 
issued a few days since, shows anet cash balance of $34.- 
574,128.30, exclusive of the one hundred millions of gold 
in reserve. The first statement under President Harri- 
son shows an aggregate interest-bearing debt of $915,- 
035,532. The last statement for December, 1891, shows 
an aggregate interest-bearing debt of $585,026,970—a de- 
crease since March 1st, 1889, of $259,079,250. 

The Treasury statement of March, 1889, shows a debt 
ou which interest has ceased at maturity aggregating $1.- 
941,245.25. The last statement shows of thesame $4,633,- 
340.26. The debt bearing no interest, as shown by each 
of the first statements under President Harrison, 
amounted to $748,195,430.47. The present debt bearing 
no interest aggregates $386,321,636.35. These figures 
carry their own comments. 

The above exhibits of the financial conditions of the 
Government are far better than was expected even by 
those who controlthem. The increase in expenditures on 
account of the refund of direct taxes; expenses of the 
Eleventh Census; French Spoliation claims; new naval 
vessels; re-payment to importers for excess of moneys 
deposited to secure the payment of duties; colleges for 
agricultural and mechanical arts; additional court ex 
penses; homes for disabled volunteer soldiers; rivers and 
harbors; public buildings: back pay and bounty to sol 
diers; the Indian service and Indian war; prepayment 
of interest on the public debt, together with the meeting 
of deficits in the previous Administration, were expected 
to strain resources and completely exhaust the cash on 
hand, Added to all this was the revenue cut off when 
the McKinley bill placed sugar on the free list. Not 
withstanding the great increase in the current expenses, 
and the decrease in the revenues from the payment of 
sugar bounties and the exemption from duty of imported 
sugar, it is estimated that there will be an excess of 
revenues over expenditures at the close of the present 
fiscal year, June 30th, 1892, of $24,000,000. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CLEANLINESS AND SANITY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











A VERY interesting and important question is sug- 
gested by the deplorable misfortune which bas befallen 
M. Guy de Maupassant. While we all are freely sending 
out sincere sympathy to the brilliant story-writer it is 
impossible for the more thoughtful among us not -to in- 
quire into the physiological facts of the case. Eminent 
physicians have already spoken on the subject in more 
or less general terms, and we are told that it is a case of 
brain failure induced by overwork. 

Some years ago another exceptionally endowed genius. 
M. Charles Baudelaire, died of paralysis under cognate 
‘conditions. Indeed, there has been a race of French 
litterateurs, if we may so name them. peculiarly subject 
to those obscure nervous troubles which end in cerebral 
degradation. At this moment I have before me the facts 
in another case but one remove better thian that of M. de 
Maupassant. One of the most distinguished of living 
novelists, a Parisian idol, whose works have sol by the 
hundred thousand at home and have been translated into 
many languages, is a hopeless physical wreck just when 
his years indicate the meridian of life. Indeed, a list of 
names might be here written which would stand for 4 
startlingly large number of the greatest French fiction 
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makers, and to each name might be appended either ‘dead 
of brain-failure” or ‘‘ suffering from nervous collapse.” 

Doubtless it is true that Parisian life offers exceptional 
temptations to physical debauchery, and there may be 
almostirresistible incentives to intellectual overstrain in 
the sharp competition for public favor where the re- 
wards of artistic success are so great; but we are forced 
to look deeper than this; for every observer knows 
that mental food has more to do with mental 
condition than has physical health or the amount 
of strain to which the brain is subjected. De Quincey 
could feast upon opium and yet live to a ripe old age with 
a mind of wonderful vigor; Carlyle could suck a mal- 
odorous pipe constantly for fifty years, battle with dys- 
pepsia and atrabile during an uncommonly long life and 
astonish the world’ with his genius. Lord Tennyson is a 
slave to the fumes of tobacco, yet he lives on hale and well 
to make poetry in his eighties, while black coffee has the 
credit of killing Balzac in the prime of his life. 

What if we look this question squarely in the face and 
speak plainly for once. Is it not true that evil thinking 
is poisonous to the brain? When a strong imagination 
once fills itself with the love of abominations and begins 
to expend itself upon forbidden pleasures is not the brain 
tissue subjected to injurious strain? We know very little 
as yet concerning the .action of the brain-cells during 
thought production; but what we do know suggests that 
conscience in one form or other is the register of the 
effect which thought has upon what we may call the soul. 
The higher the nervous organization the more effective 
will be this reflex register Men of lofty genius may as- 
sume to eliminate conscience; but it is assumption and 
nothing more; the index will move with every thought. 
No enlightened imagination ever gave itself over to lech- 
ery and the filth of it without suffering from the recoil 
when it beheld the record on the dial of conscience. 

Freedom of thought is demanded. I do not deny this 
freedom; it is the world’s safety; but there is the breadth 
of a universe between freedom andthe wholesome use of 
freedom. That which we call soul makes man a divine 
animal, and he owes to it the same care at least that he 
owes to his body—healthful exercise, pure food, a rich 
atmosphere. When he finds that certain substances 
injure and presently destroy his stomach, wisdom leads 
him to avoid them. Certain imaginings are destructive 
of the soul and will disintegrate the obscure but essen- 
tial centers of life as surely as arsenic will irradiate 
death from the stomach to every cell of the system. 

We need not go very deep in physiological observation 
to become aware of a correspondence between the condi- 
tion of the brain and the thought upon which the brain 
is fed. The gambler becomes a maniac sooner or later; so 
does the thief, the robber, the murderer for gain: These 
may never be violently mad; but in most cases the brain 
gives way in some serious degree. We say that a cer- 
tain course of education liberates the mind and insures 
its health; but is not this too often a mere piece of 
thoughtless phrasing? Is not moral health usually lost 
sight of in the consideration? 

“I have conversed with gifted men who became furious 
whenever morality was mentioned in connection with 
art. They could not feel the difference between what 
they called the ‘‘ cant of the churches” and that univer- 
sal moral obligation which binds us to be clean. It is 
the simple law of cleanliness (which when neglected by 
genius leads to brain poisoning and death) that I would 
here consider. 

What we agree to call imagination is a potent genera- 
tor of disease. Every physician and every other close 
student of human nature knows that to control a sick 
man you must first capture his imagination. The patient 
whose imagination is hopelessly poisoned is incurable. 
Some of the most loathsome diseases known to us are the 
result of a misused imagination. I cannot go further in 
this direction; but having stated a fundamental truth, 
viz., that imagination cau and does engender deadly 
physical troubles, I pass to the case of aman possessed 
of inordinate imaginative powers which he uses con- 
stantly and at their utmost strain in forming combina- 
tions of lechery for artistic effect. We need not trouble 
ourselves here with the ethical effect of his work; what 
we are now reaching after is the physiological result 
upon the man himself. When Baudelaire died an effort 
was made to show that opium or hashish had caused his 
death; but this was successfully disputed. Black coffee 
got the credit of killing Balzac; we all know how Flau- 
bert died, and now it is hinted that stimulants and 
soporifics have ruined Guy de Maupassant. Why not 
give the virus of filthy imaginings due credit for their 
share in the ghastly business? 

Those who follow scientific routes of investigation give 
great weight to facts. It will not therefore be out of 
form to mention just here that Tolstoi acknowledges hav- 

ing at one time reached a state of mind which made him 
afraid to shave himself, the temptation to suicide was so 
strong upon him. In the days when we had a cruder 
notion of physiological and psychological phenomena 
than we now have we accepted the poet’s saying that 
great wit is neariy allied to madness; but in our present 
state of enlightenment we must reform the verse. 
Madness lies in the direction of debauching one’s 
imagination, just as consumption lies in the way of be- 
fouling one’s lungs. Great brain-power is no more dan- 


power, or great stomach-power. Foul air is not more 
hurtful to the lungs than foul thoughts to the brain. 
What absinthe and whisky and chloral do-to the 
stomach debauching imaginings do to the mind. 

When Guy de Maupassant was a youth he went to 
Flaubert and deliberately set about taking lessons under 
that master of evil art. The author of ‘‘Madame Bovary” 
taught him for seven years in the mysteries of imagining 
and depicting with consummate skill all the turns and 
changes of immoral, nay, filthy, domestic and erotic life. 
His brain was saturated, by progressive injections, with 
the virus of an unwholesome and pessimistic view of 
art and of life. He developed a great genius; but it was 
a genius pointed toward insanity and degradation. Be- 
hind his every vision of beauty stood the cadaver of rot- 
tenness and foulness. Every waft of inspiration filled 
his brain with the upas: breath of a moral decay or of 
some defiling sin. At heart, as we say, he probably was 
a good man; but his imagination took possession of his 
brain, and in the name of art he covsecrated his intellect 
to moral pourriture. He has followed well the example 
of his master and has reached the goal. We who have 
admired the superb artisanship displayed in his works 
and have deprecated the ill use made of his splendid 
genius can let fall a tear of sympathy tender and true at 
thought of him; but we must not overlook the chief 
cause of his calamity. Cleanliness of body is the best 
step toward bodily health; cleanlivess of the imagination 
is an absolute prerequisite to mental sanity. 

Bay St. Louts, Miss. 





THE CHURCHES AND LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


BY BEN TILLETT. 





AT the present moment, of the adult population not 
more than ten per cent. can be safely said to participate 
with any intelligent activity in religious movements. 
The lack of education has been necessarily the cause 
of this retrograde movement; and undeveloped appreci- 
ation of moral things is only the result of economic con- 
ditions which do not allow of mental growth, and a 
moral preparation for the higher duties of citizenship. 
At the present moment there is no real definite effort 
being made by any of the Churches, of whatever creed 
or profession, in the direction of solving the labor prob- 
lem. Ministers and religious folk, widely absorbed in 
spiritual things, entirely overlook the necessity of im- 
proving the mental and material conditions as a neces- 
sary work to insure higher spiritual things. The result 
is only in the direction of a charity, which is doing more 
to sap the independence and hamper the resources of 
men and women, while it has been the paralyzing force 
of any real progressive work, because men and women, 
profiting by charity, have, in the gratitude of their 
hearts, while accepting gifts, forgotten as well as the 
favor, the economic cause of their poverty, and have, 
while kissing the hand of the benefactor, heen parties to 
one of the most vile and corrupting schemes—that of 
doling out charity. Very few have realized the eco- 
nomic position, very few have realized the real purport 
of our present industrial system, very few have realized 
the home life of the people. very few have realized the 
great want in the life of the workers, of culture, of refine- 
iment and of higher desires, who now in rooms and slums 
accept workaday life amid environments which but 
tend to contract the lives and determine the most vicious 
traits and weaknesses, that only freedom from industrial 
pressure can ever alter. 

At the present moment in our textile industries, em- 
ployers, so-called religious men, benefit by a scheme and 
directly encourage woman-labor and child-labor, so that 
for fifty years past men and women have endeavored to 
get passed through the House of Commonssome measure 
to protect women; well knowing the facts of the case 
that in our textile industries the mother is so absorbed, 
her strength, her every mental activity, made to serve 
her employer, that she gives to her children, her home 
and her husband but a tired, weary womanhood which 
must inevitably result in the deterioration of our race. 
What are the facts of the case? Why, that in the Black 
Country women work at forges making chains, become 
mothers one night,* and are again too soon at work. In 
our textile industries, women work within a few hours 
of becoming mothers, many of them are again at the mill 
before the.week is over; not only are they at the mill 
but they have been up and at work two or three days 
before even that. All this is encouraged by religious 
employers, deacons of churches, by public men who are 
gaining notoriety for philanthropy and statesmanship— 
all this is directly encouraged by these men and, where 
they are legislators, they directly oppose the raising of 
the age limit of child-labor, use specious arguments, 
adopt the usual tactics of quoting averages, entirely 
ignoring the very serious allegations made against them 
on account of the employment of child-labor, and when 
cornered use the old characteristic cant that all these 
things are a necessity to trade. 

Mr. Charles Booth points out that in London there is a 
million and a quarter of real poverty statistics from va- 
rious parts of the country, showing that one-seventh of 
the entire population is submerged in conditions that 
can only mean impure lives, whose only fruit can be un- 








gerous to life than great lung-power, or great heart- 


previous to her being hard at work in the morning, 


chastity, criminality, viciousness, low cunning, and 
every one of the ills that poverty is the prolific mother 
of. With the exception of such efforts as are made by 
the Congregational body and the Salvation Army, in pro- 
viding shelter for outcasts, there has not been, there is 
not even at the present moment, any direct effort being 
made to alter these conditions. Night after night one 
sees long rows of tired hungry men waiting their turn to 
be taken in for a few hours’ rest. Where the equa! num- 
ber of women go to, God only knows; where the cbil- 
dren of these men and the children of these women get 
to is another awful mystery. And in contemplating all 
these conditions the Church must realize its responsibili- 
ty, knowing full well that its main source of support 
really comes from those whose position in life gives them 
their chance above other folk. Perusal of the evidence 
given before the Labor Commission, before the Sweating 
Commission, would be of incalculable value to those who 
do not realize the great depth of poverty in which the 
people are steeped; the poverty that narrows, degrades, 
and makes ugly the lives ‘of all the people who are sub- 
ject to these low conditions. 

The great bulk of workmen have not been reached, 
neither have efforts been made, nor will they ever be 
made to do so, until the Church realizes that the 
material, none too promising, is yet worthy of attention, 
and of making such effort that the men and women 
themselves shall be active promoters of their own wel- 
fare; being aided in their efforts by the intelligence and 
support of those whose education, position in life, and 
enlightenment may be of value in assisting toward the 
development of schemes for social betterment, which 
will mean the development of men and women of the 
best type. I would suggest a conference of the Churches 
in some great center, of the creation of small committees 
in all industrial centers, which shall confer and take 
evidence and consult as to the best means by which 
religion can help the toilers provided the accredited 
representatives of workmen are consulted. The whole 
effort will be a healthy one, and will tend to stir up a 
keener interest in life, and will serve, above ali things. 
to the awakening of conscience, love, principle, and duty 
inthe hearts of those who think their duty is performed 
when they have chanted their praise to their Maker. I 
could give nostronger advice, could not with language 
however illustrated or lucid, explain more forcibly what 
is in my heart than the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, 
which I would recommend all Christians to read, or any 
student of Biblical literature. To raise up the future 
generations is indeed a grand and noble work. 

The great fault of all so-called reformers is either in 
creating some new-fangled scheme, or, with imbecility 
to be deplored, waiting for such to be recommended, be- 
fore they see they can do anything, as if it were the duty 
of any distinct party or person to invent any scheme. 
There is one scheme that has been invented for 1,900 
years, butnevertried. Let the Sérmon from the Mount 
be put into operation, and your social reformer. your 
philanthropist, your statesman, your minister and your 
religious man, will have grappled the very essentials that 
can be looked upon to bring about an alteration in our 
industrial life. I would strongly recommend this con- 
ference between the Church and Labor. A little plain 
speaking from both sides would serve to filter and clear 
the air, and may, in some cases, sharpen antagonisms; 
but it will undoubtedly serve a great moral purpose, and 
will strengthen the hands of the righteous, as sincerity of 
motive and earnest desire to learn and to work prompt 
men upon any such conference. I quite agree with those 
who would be suspicious of any religious body taking too 
_strong a lead in social reform, as in most cases where 
such bodies in history have taken such a lead the people's 
adherence, the people’s love, the people’s loyalty, have 
only been used for professional purposes. And the most 
lamentable feature of religious dominance is that of the 
great power of the priest in Ireland over the voters of 
Ireland, where the particular religious bedy is the real, 
active, dominating, directing force, and the will and 
mind of the people only subserve the purposes of self 
appointed teachers. The relationship will be healthy 
when there is sturdiness on both sides. I would even go 
so far as to say that were the system of General Booth to 
be carried out in its entirety, and entirely absorbed un- 
der an autocratic government, the cure would be worse 
than the disease. 

We can predict a healthy moral religious life along 
the material plane: and the moral plane of men’s char- 
acter would be higher and nobler if based upon the sure 
foundation of material prosperity. When religious hope 
believes in the religion of the body as well as the religion 
of the soul, God’s purpose in creating man, in giving 
life to allliving things, would be better understood and 
appreciated. As education advances, we shall not fear 
either the prelate or the priest; men will have a greater 
moral and mental balance, will come less under the dom 
ination and aid of religious bodies as they conscientious 
ly develop their own inner religious life in its greater 
fullness and beauty. 

{n picturing the poverty of England, I would suggest 
to my readers to imagine all the poverty of the country 
to be gathered together in a great city of five millions of 
men and women, weltering in slum life, a seething mass 
of humanity, without hope on earth, without hope of 
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without its banks, buildings, magnificent streets and 
houses, its wealth, its splendor, without all these things 
but with a low straggling city of slum streets filled with 
ragged children, disheartened men, disheartened women, 
where disease and pestilence and suffering are bred, 
and childhood, youth, manhood, and womanhood 
all passed without a ray of divine light, without noble- 
ness, without comfort. To imagine such a discon- 
solate city must move the heart of all thinkers, and 
yet in our little island such a great number of 
human beings are existing in this state. To imagine it 
in the aggregate, to imagine our beautiful London as a 
city of all this misery, then men may measure, men may 
understand, the extent of this great social fester, robbing 
Heaven of men and women, robbing the earth of men 
and women, for no life can be developed in the fullness 
of its meaning whilet breathes in such a putrid atmos- 
phere, 1s narrowed in it by bare walls, where hunger is 
faced every day, and empty cupboards, bare backs and 
bare bones is the heritage of the submerged seventh. 
Even this does not picture, neither does it represent the 
full extent of our national degradation. Even if the 
Church would now touch this seventh, there are many 
millions as yet not within the pale of Christian influence, 
of civilizing influence, of humanizing influence, which- 
ever the taste of my readers may consider as the fittest 
term. , 

I would only say in conclusion that this country can 
prosper enly by the efficiency and skill of its people, and 
that skill and efficiency can only be maintained by great- 
er physical development, and physical development can 
only be obtained where sanitary conditions are found, 
and freedom from the cankering care of poverty, the 
dread of illness, and the dread of suffering is secured, 
and men and women are able to face life with hope in 
their heart, with health in their body, with God before 
them, looking to their future with a deep patriotism, and 
knowing they are linked in the great chain of generations 
—this is the best and strongest material that can be used 
to hold together a nation and the nations of the earth. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEB ON RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES. 











THE spirit of fraternity is growing among nations and 
among the Churches of Christendom. It is a common 
thing for Catholics and Protestants, Churchmen and 
Dissenters, the orthodox and non-orthodox, to confer and 
even work together along the lines of moral reform. 
But the Committee on Religious Congresses, of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary in connection with the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, are planning to assemble, in 1893, 
in an Ecumenical Conference, the representatives of all 
the great historic faiths. Nothing less than a Parliament 
of Religions is proposed, as the central, unique and over- 
shadowing achievement in connection with the Con- 
gresses which are to be held in Chicago. Several months 
ago a Preliminary Address, signed by a committee repre- 
senting sixteen different denominations, including a 
Catholic Archbishop, a Protestant Episcopal Bishop and 
a Jewish Rabbi, was sent out to leading scholars and di- 
vines in many lands, and this Preliminary Address has 
awakened favorable responses from a multitude of the 
religious leaders of mankind. 

If inSeptember, 1893, not only Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Jews and representatives of the Greek Church, but 
Buddhists, Brahmans, Confucians, Parsees and Moham- 
medans, shall sit together in frank and friendly confer- 
ence over the great things of our common spiritual and 
moral life, this one fact, it is believed, will impart to the 
Columbian Exposition a celebrity and importance be- 
yond all the colossal buildings and sky-piercing towers 
likely to be erected. Mr. Gladstone, the most distin- 
guished statesman of the great Empire which embraces 
among its subjects the representatives of all religions, 
has expressed his cordial admiration for the ‘‘ wide and 
genuine comprehensiveness” of the plan and his hearty 
good wishes for the success of the “‘ Christian and phil- 
anthropic_ effort.” Whittier, the venerable poet and 
prophet of humanity, can ‘think of nothing more im- 
pressive than such an assemblage of the representatives 
of all the children of our Heavenly Father.” 

His Exminence, Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, deems 
the movement ‘‘worthy of all encouragement and 
praise.” He writes: 

“If conducted with moderation and good will such a 
Congress may result, by the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, in benefits more far-reaching than the most san- 
guinecould dare to hope for.” 

Archbishop Ireland, of Minnesota, has expressed a 
deep interest in the work of the religious Congresses. 
Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, in accepting member- 
ship in the Advisory Council, says he will ‘‘be most 
happy to communicate any thoughts that may occur in 
relation to the subjects to be discussed.” Bishop John 
J. Keene, President of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, has renewedly expressed his deep interest in the suc- 
cess of the Congresses. The Catholic Congresses have 
been fixed for September 5th-9th, 1893, and are planned 
ona large scale. The representation of the divines, ec- 

clesiastics and scholars of the Mother Church of Christen- 
dom will be exceedingly impressive. 


The Right Reverend William E. McLaren, Bishop of 
Chicago, is earnestly interested in bringing together a 
Church Congress of the Angtican Communion which will 
be representative, and worthy of the Church which goes 
with English commerce and English missiops to the ends 


behalf of the Parliament of Religions. He writes: 

“The project will undoubtedly commend itself to those 
who bestow some thought on the subject. Certainly the 
Religion of God ‘manifest in the flesh,’ has no reason to 
deprecate frank and friendly contact with the various the- 
istic faiths, with the purpose to discover at what and how 
many points they touch and harmonize. I believe that the 
Anglican Communion throughout the world will not hesi- 
tate to assure itself a proper representation in the pro- 
posed Congresses.”’ 

The Right Reverend Bishop F. D. Huntington writes: 

“The plans sketched in your letter and Address strike me 
as justifying themselves at once to reason and good sense 
and Christian hope. With the wisdom and energy repre- 
sented in your Committee they cannot fail to awaken a 
vast interest and accomplish lasting results. I shall be 
glad to serve or promote the end proposed and desired, at 
least by intercession, for the sake of Christ and his king- 
dom among men.”’ 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
writes: 

“T cannot but believe that the moral and spiritual re- 
sults of the Exposition are to be its important results. The 
world needs to know when it speaks of physical discovery 
and material progress, that discovery itself is never physi- 
cal and that progress itself is always spiritual. If your 
Congress can teach the world that all real life comes from 
the Holy Spirit, they will teach the world a lesson which it 
has been learning gradually for nineteen centuries, but 
which it has never learned sufficiently.” 

Bishop John H. Vincent, in accepting a position on 
the Advisory Council, writes: 

“T wish that there might be a great Christian Union, ina 
great hall, with every denomination that accepts Christ, 
present, holding for two hours a regular division-meeting, 
and then all getting together to recognize the relation of 
all to the Republic and the race. It will be the most mag- 
nificent spectacle the world has ever seen. Supposing 
there were fifty classes of people who accepted or recog- 
nized Jesus; the Unitarians, who recognize him as a man; 
the Mohammedans, who recognize him as a prophet; the 
Jews, who recognize him as one of their teachers; and then 
all the classes of Christians who recognize his divinity.” 

The Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, writes: 

“T am most heartily in sympathy with the plan of Re- 
ligious Congresses in connection with the Columbian Ex- 
position. It seems tome an admirable scheme certain, if 
wisely carried out, to attract wide attention, to make hap- 
py and strong impression on a multitude of minds, and to 
leave behind it permanent good effects.” 

The Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, writes: 

““T do not believe that a better tribute can be paid to 
Christianity than to put it into fair comparison with other 
religions. Whatever Ican do in aid of this massive and 
beneficent enterprise is laid at your service.” 

President 8. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, writes: 

“In my opinion this movement in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition may perhaps become the most im. 
portant and noteworthy aspect of the most noteworthy 
gathering of our generation.” 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, believes that nothing 
can contribute so largely-to the thonor of religion ‘‘as a 
mutually goed understanding among those of every 
name who believe in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” The Rev. Joseph Cook writes: 

“‘T congratulate you upon the progress of your work for 
the Parliament of Religions. I hope it will not be on the 
one hand a battlefield of polite hostilities, nor on the other 
amush of Christian concession. You may rely upon my 
doing all in my power to promote its usefulness.” 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sends his ‘‘ best wishes for 
the success of a forward movement in the cause of hu- 
man brotherhood and sympathy.” Principal G. M. Grant, 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, expresses his 
great pleasure with the Preliminary Address, and offers 
any services which he can render. Prof. Conrad von 
Orelli, of Basle, writes of ‘‘ his great pleasure in observ- 
ing the honorable place given to religion in the World 
Congresses of 1893.” Miss Frances E, Willard ad- 
mires the catholicity of the Preliminary Address, and 
calls it ‘the most comprehensive religious utterance in 
the. history of the world.” 

President Washburn, of Robert College, Constantino- 
ple, sympathizes with the spirit of the Address and 
recognizes the fact that there is a unity in religion 
broader and deeper than has ever been generally sup- 
posed. ‘‘The Holy Spirit leads men of the most diverse 
faiths to the knowledge of our common Father.” Dr. 
Washburn acts as the Eastern agent of the Committee, 
and will see to it that the Preliminary Address is pub- 
lished in different languages and made known to the 
leaders of the different Churches and of Islam. The Rev. 
Dr. E, M. Wherry, of Chicago, for many years a mis- 
sionary in Madura, India, is aiding the Committee in its 
correspondence with the representatives of the various 
faiths prevailing in Hindostan and with native and Eng- 
lish journals. President Alexander Tison, of the Im- 
perial Law School of Japan, is conferring with repre- 
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sentative English-speaking Buddhists, like Mr. Bunyin 


of the earth. His interest is also equally pronounced in’ 








Nanjio, a pupil of Max Muller, at Oxford, and once a lec- 
turer in Oxford University, with reference to their attend- 
ance on the Parliament of Religion, in 1893, Prof. D. 
W. Simon, of the Congregational Theological Hall, at 
Edinburgh, expresses the heartiest sympathy with the 
plan of the Committee and believes that it ‘‘ will greatly 
promote that brotherhood of the nations for which so 
many of the best men of the race are longing and work- 
ing.” He believes that the scheme is even grander than 
that which seeks the federation of all the English- 
speaking branches of the race. 

Prof. E. Commer, D.D., LL.D., of the University of 
Breslau, writes: 

“T trust your excellent ideas will meet with great suc- 
cess. I shall be happy to promote the work so far as I am 
able, and if possible be present at the Catholic meetings in 
1893.”’ 

Prof. John Bascom, LL.D., of Williams College, 
writes: 

“‘The work proposed seems to me to be the culminating 
expression of that concord of thought and action sought 
for by the Columbian Exposition. It is likely to receive 
the cordial support of all who believe that peaceful counsel 
is the most perfect medium of truth.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in accepting a place on the Advisory 
Council expresses his hearty sympathy with the princi- 
ples of the Parliament of Religions. 

In answer to many inquiries as to what is really 
sought, the following announcement is made by the 
Committee with regard to the proposed objects of the 
World’s Parliament: 

1. To bring together in conference, for the first time in 
history, the leading representatives of the great historic 
cen of the world. 

. To show to men, in the most impressive way, what 
pe how many important truths the various religions 
hold and teach in common. 

3. To promote and deepen the spirit of true brother- 
hood among the religions of the world through friendly 
conference and mutual good understanding, while not 
seeking to foster the temper of indifferentism, and not 
striving to achieve any formal and outward unity. 

4. To set forth, by those most competent to speak, 
what are the important distinctive trutbs held and 
taught by each religion and by the various chief brancbes 
of Christendom. 

5. To indicate the impregnable foundations of Theism 
and the reasons for man’s faith in immortality, and thus 
to unite and strengthen the forces which are adversé to 
a materialistic philosophy of the universe. 

6. To secure from leading scholars, representing the 
Brahman, Buddhist, Confucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, 
Jewish and other faiths and from representatives of the 
various Churches of Christendom, full and accurate 
statements of the spiritual and other effects of the 
religions which they hold, upon the literature, art, 
commerce, government, domestic and sotial life of the 
peoples among whom these faiths have prevailed. 

7. To inquire what light each Religion has afforded or 
may afford to the other religions of the world. 

8. To set forth for permanent record to be published to 
the world an accurate and authoritative account of the 
present condition and outlook of Religion among the 
leading nations of the earth. 

9. To discover, from competent men, what light Reli- 
gion has to throw on the great problems of the present 
age, especially the important questions connected with 
temperance, labor, education, wealth and poverty. 

10. To bring the nations of the earth into a more friend- 
ly fellowship, in the hope of securing permanent inter- 
national peace. 

The Parliament will assemble and hold its deliberations 
under the following conditions and specifications: 

1. Those taking part in the Parliament are to conform 
to the limitations and directions of the General Commit- 
tee on Religious Congresses of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, and they are to carefully observe the spirit 
and principles set forth in the Preliminary Address of 
this Committee. 

2. The speakers accepting the invitation of the General 
Committee will state their own beliefs, and the reasons 
for them, with the greatest frankness, without, however, 
employing unfriendly criticism of other faiths. 

8. The Parliament is to be made a grand international 
assembly for mutual conference, fellowship and informa- 
tion, and not for controversy; for worship, for the count- 
ing of votes or for the passing of resolutions. 

4. The proceedings of the Parliament will be conducted 
in the English language. 

5. Preceding the meetings of the Parliament will be 
daily morning conferences, purely religious and devo- 
tional, under suitable leaders, thus enabling those nat- 
urally affiliated to worship together. 

6. The evening meetings will be devoted, partly to the 
practical problems of the age, partly to the meetings of 
non-Christian religionists who may desire to confer to- 
gether, and partly to the sessions of a Parliament of 
Christendom, at which all those who recognize the moral 
and spiritural leadership of Jesus shall discuss the rela- 
tionship of all believers in him to one another and to the 
needs of the world. 

7. All those invited to participate, all members of the 
General Advisory Council on Religious Congresses, of 
the Advisory Councils of the different Church Con- 
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gresses, of the Advisory Councils appointed by the inter- 
denominational committees, together with the various 
local committees of the Religious Congresses shall be 
ex-officio members of the Parliament of Religions. 

The memberghip of the General Advisory Council 
will be augmented by careful additions during the next 
twelve months until it reaches twenty-five hundred 
names and becomes thoroughly and adequately repre- 
sentative of the religious world in all its divisions and in 
all the continents. From-so large a number we may 
naturally expect to gather to the Parliament a sufficient 
number to make that body one of great intellectual and 
moral weight and significance. The Woman’s Committee 
on Religious Congresses will cordially co-operate with 
the Parliament of Religions and help us to secure the 
presence and participation of some of the most distin- 
guished women of our time. 

The Committee have decided upon the following 
scheme of dates for the Religious Congresses: The Par- 
liament of Religions will extend from August 9th 
through September 38d. The Church Congresses, usually 
known as the Denominational Congresses, will continue 
from September 5th through September 10th. The Con- 
gress of Missions will reach from September 12th to Sep- 
tember 17th. The Evangelical Alliance will extend from 
September 19th to September 24th. The Sunday Rest 
Congresses will continue from September 26th through 
September 28th. Appropriate services for the Sundays 
during this period will be held in the different churches 
of Chicago. Many interdenominational meetings will be 
contemporaneous with the other Congresses. Thursday, 
September 8th, has been fixed upon as Christian En- 
deavor Day. It is believed that other days will be se- 
lected by the Sunday-schools, the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and other bodies, for important meetings. 
It is understood that the Lutheran churches will have 
imposing demonstrations during this time. The Bap- 
tists are also planning a World Conference at Chicago in 
1893. The Presbyterians who have been consulted be- 
lieve that there should be a great Presbyterian Day, in 
which the ablest speakers of that denomination shall set 
forth the historic significance and achievements of 
Presbyterianism. Many other denominations, be- 
sides those enumerated, will hold important conven- 
tions during the time set apart for the Denominational 
Congresses. It is our desire, not that the Churches 
should hold business meetings in September, 1893, but 
that they should present, through their greatest leaders, 
those principles for which they stand, the work which 
they have accomplished, and the strength of their forces 
at the date of the Congresses, so that, when all the pro- 
ceedings shall be published in the Cyclopedia, which 
shall be a lasting memorial of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, we may have a full and accurate picture of the re- 
ligious world as it existed in 1893. 

Adequate provision in the way of buildings will be 
made for the meetings of the Denominational and other 
Congresses. In the magnificent Art Institute, which is 
this year to be erected on the Lake Front in the heart of 
the city, many of the Congresses will be held. On either 
side of the main entrance will be a beautiful hall, capa- 
ble of seating three thousand persons, so that two great 
Congresses may be held at the same time. There will 
also be in the Art Institute more than twenty lesser halls 
accommodating from one to five hundred persons. 
These will be serviceable for division-meetings. In close 
neighborhood to the Art Institute is the great Audito- 
rium which will also be available for many other Con- 
gresses. It is expected, however, that a Tabernacle ca- 
pable of seating six thousand or more persons will be 
erected on the Lake Front in order that we may properly 
accommodate the throngs who will come to the Religious 
Congresses. Many of these Conventions must be con- 
temporaneous. Fortunately we have also for our use 
three groups of large churches which are in convenient 
proximity to one another. The first group is on the 
south side of the city, on Michigan and Indiana Avenues 
from Twentieth to Twenty-sixth Street. The second 

, group is on the west side near Union Park. The third 
group is on the north side near Washington Square. It 
is estimated that thirty thousand persons can readily be 
accommodated at the same hour in these different places 
of meeting. 

The Congress of Missions which will follow the Church 
Congresses will be the most comprehensive exhibit of 
missionary activity and achievement which the world 
has ever witnessed. It will cover the field of domestic, 
city and foreign missions, and will be limited to no one 
division of the religious world. The meetings of the 
Evangelical Alliance, for which extensive preparations 
have already been made, are expected to surpass in in- 
terest and importance any former conventions of that 
body, and the plans for the Sunday Rest Congresses, 
under the direction of the Rev. William Wallace Atter- 
bury, of New York, are careful and wide-reaching. Tho 
the undertaking which the Committee have in hand is 
enormous, they have been greatly encouraged by the 
wide and enthusiastic response which has come to their 
proposition; and they believe that the hope expressed by 
Cardinal Gibbons will be realized, that the expectations 
of the most sanguine of those who gave their minds to 
these plans a year ago will be dwarfed by the gigantic 
realities, and that the Congresses of Religioa that shall 
meet in 1898 will be so nuteworthy as to make an epoch 





in history, and be prophetic of that unity of the nations 
which the English laureate foresaw, in singing of the 
golden time, 
‘“* When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are 
furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE Medieval Church dreamed of being a universal 
peacemaker, when the Pope would settle in his court 
questions between’ kings or nations. The Churches of 
to-day are haunted by the same dream. Each little flock 
hopes to inherit the kingdom, and its ministers aspire to 
settle questions between labor and capital. Things in 
dreams are not as they seem, but dreams now as in old 
times have their interpretations, and are sometimes 
guides to truth. The Churches may, perhaps, help to 
solve the labor problems, but not by putting up their 
ministers to hear evidence and to give judgment. Their 
part is rather to teach than to judge and to give than to 
take evidence. 

The public is the only potentate who can fill the place 
at which the Pope grasped, and from its opinion there is 
noappeal. It is for the Churches so to inspire the public 
that its judgment will be sound, and then to offer the 
evidence on which it may exercise that judgment. 

The chief duty of the Churches to the world is to.set 
forward an ideal of life, and to draw out admiration for 
noble, generous and honest conduct, and to show the 
penalties which surely follow all forms of lying and 
selfishness. This duty has special applications accord- 
ing as different subjects arise for the judgment of the 
public. 3 

The labor problems, the rate of wages, the length of 
the working day, the rights of trades unions, the treat- 
ment of the unskilled, the weak, and the old, press for 
settlement. A man once came to Christ saying, ‘‘ Com- 
mand my brother that he divide the inheritance with 
me.” If labor and capital come to the Churches urging 
that they command a different division of profits, the 
answer of the Churches must be the answer of Christ: 
‘Who made me a judge or a divider over you? Beware 
of covetousness.” Itiscovetousness on both sides which 
hinders the solution of the labor problems, and the 
special duty of the Churches at the present juncture is to 
convince both capitalists and laborers of the covetous- 
ness which, like the proverbial mote in the eye, prevents 
fair judgment of others. David could not believe that 
he was the man who had taken a poor neighbor’s one 
ewe lamb, and there are thousands of upright capitalists 
who would not believe that they are spoilers, and thou- 
sands of well-disposed laborers whom covetousness has 
so blinded that they say of every capitalist, as Satan said 
of Job, ‘‘ Doth he serve God for nought?” 

A few years ago,the Dock Directors took credit to 
themselves because their system afforded a chance job 
to men who had lost their characters; they were content 
to let a hungry crowd fight morning after morning like 
wild beasts around the dock gates; they were content, 
knowing that’ the few shillings earned each week could 
not support life; they were blinded by covetousness. At 
present manufacturers think, themselves justified in pol- 
luting the air which must be breathed by thousands of 
their fellow-citizens, in employing women under condi- 
tions destructive to health, and in giving wages quite in- 
adequate for the support of old age. They say such 
things are necessary to secure the interest on capital, 
and they spend on hospitals, on ‘‘ handfuls of coal and 
rice,” and in poor rates as much money as would have 
enabled the people to provide necessaries for themselves. 
They say it is ‘‘ wrong” to reduce the return on capital, 
and do notsee it is wrong to degrade human beings. 
They regard ‘‘ interest” as something sacred, and they 
do not see that Trade Unionism may be also sacred, and 
they give as ‘‘ charity” what they say it is impossible to 
give as rights. They are blinded by covetousness. 

On the other side, workmen bring railing accusations 
against employers, and charge them with designed mal- 
ice and cruelty; they justify violence in the protection 
of their interests, and they boast of the use they will 
make of their strength. They profess carelessness of 
‘‘imperial” questions so long as *‘ wages” questions are 
neglected, and they kill in themselves many generous 
instincts. ‘‘ What,” said a speaker at a debate, ‘‘ was 
the empire to him? He had nothing to lose except a few 
pawn-tickets.” They put their own good before the com- 
mon good, and set up standards of wages rather than 
standards of skill. They are jealous of excellence, and 
hinder the growth of the co-operative movement by their 
eagerness for dividends. They protest against sweating, 
and themselves buy ‘‘sweated” clothes. The men who 
abuse their fellowmen and who throw away a birthright 
with its far-reaching issues for the sake of an immediate 
rise in wages, are blinded by covetousness. 

The workmen have doubtless excuses for their attitude. 
‘‘Ask for all, take what you can get, and ask for more,” 
is a sentiment applauded at public meetings by men who 
are conscious of unjust treatment, and who think it no 
wrong to be unjust in their turn, The Churches in deal- 





The covetousness of capital has in some measure spent 
itself, and is at any rate violently condemned. The 
covetousness of labor is much more threatening, and 
friends of labor are sometimes too kind to be true. The 
Churches approving themselves as friends by sympathy, 
by sacrifices, and by patience must also be severe. ‘‘ The 
nearer, the severer,” is a proverb whose application is too 
often forgotten. 

There is, perhaps, a more subtle effect of covetousness 
which is also complicating the relations between rich 
and poor. Itis said of the English that in the govern- 
ment of India they make too much of interest and too 
little of passions. They think wounds to pride, blighted 
hopes, religious disappointment may all be healed by 
higher wages, better drainage and good order. Their 
own covetousness makes them exaggerate the covetous- 
ness of the Indians. In the same way the alienation of 
labor and capital, the dislike shown by the agricultural 
laborers for kindly squires and honest parsons, anger of 
employers against humane agitators, are due to the fact 
that each side, being covetous, hag treated the other side 
as if it were covetous and nothing more. Labor and cap- 
ital think too much of interest and not enough of passion 
in dealing with oneanother. Conscious of being human, 
of having wants and hopes, each resents being treated as 
if interests were supreme; the laborer resents the at- 
tempt to buy him with a gift, while he is denied a voice 
in the parish council, and: the employer knows the agi- 
tator does him wrong when he says that the only way of 
making him feel is through his pocket. 

The public whose opinion has ultimately to settle the 
labor problems is made up of capitalists and laborers. 
To the public, therefore, the Churches must repeat 
Christ’s message, Their ministers must show the fail- 
ure of covetousnéss, the havoc it works in character, the 
misery, the poverty it brings in its train. But, chiefly, 
they must hold up for admiration the human life which 
makes every one who is human turn from greed as from 
something foreign to his humanity. They will thus fit 
the public to decide between labor and capital. Their 
second duty is to present the facts on which judgment 
is to beformed. The Labor Commission is in one sense 
a reproach to the Churches; there ought to have been no 
need to discover by special inquiry how labor lives, is 
paid, and organizes itself. The Churches of Christ exist 
that they may follow Christ, bring to light things which 
are hidden, and unite in one flock the many folds. If 
when employers are charged with making a full life im- 
possible for the laborers, they urge ‘‘ We‘never knew,” 
and if, when laborers are charged with bringing lying 
accusations against the employers and making trade im- 
possible, they urge, ‘‘ We never knew,” how are the 
Churches to excuse themselves whose duty it was to 
unite rich and poor in holy communion? 

The Churches have to reveal the poor and the rich to 
one another. At present they are unknown, The rich 
think the poor are so made as to enjoy their life of work; 
they talk as if a wage of twenty shillings a week were 
quite satisfactory, and condemn the extravagance which 
‘¢ wastes” a few shillings on a picture or a few pounds on 
a funeral. They are astonished that workmen’s girls 
should desire to be taught the piano, or that workmen 
themselves should aspire to travel; they think the club 
doctor, paid at the rate of four shillings a year, with the 
gift of a hospital letter, ought to meet all the needs of 
ill-health. The rich do not conceive the life lived in the 
thousands of homes occupied by the workmen, and this 
is not much helped by the sensational stories which have 
become the padding of advertising charities, and which 
are true only in a few exceptional cases. 

But the poor are quite as ignorant of the lives of the 
rich, and they are not helped to understand them by the 
revelations of the law courts or the representations on the 
stage. The poor do not know the simple home-life of the 
average English employer, the talk about things and 
books by which the minds of old and young are cheered, 
the thoughts about others, about neighbors and work- 
men, about foreign affairs and trade complications which 
disturb quiet hours, the actions for others’ pleasure 
which every day take up so much time. The breakfast- 
table of an employer would probably reveal to his work- 
man a new way of living. A man was one day asked 
how he thought a rich man spent his day. ‘‘ In eating 
and in sleeping,” was his answer. Mr. Charles Booth is 
doing the work of the churches by showing the public 
how the poor live; but he would be the first to confess 
that his figure-picture is a lifeless picture. It is the 
Churches alone who can show the poor man to the rich 
man, the rich man to the poor man, so that the one will 
understand the other. When they have met on the equal 
platform of the church’s floor and looked into one an- 
other’s eyes at the church’s conference or meeting, when 
they have met at one another’s houses and learned by 
what they see how the others live, the employer will not 
any longer doubt that the workman has a mind, or his 
workman doubt that the employer has a heart. 

The Churches by speech, in season and out of season, 
must teach the public how the people live; they must 
give facts and figures, examples and instances. And 
as knowledge comes by contact more than by hearsay, 
they must bring rich and poor together to enjoy the 
same pleasures, to discuss the same questions, to join 
in the same pursuits. They mustina very real sense 





ing with them must be tender, but none the less strong. 


make them neighbors before they can love others as 
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they love themselves. ‘‘ War comes,” we are told, ‘“ by 
misunderstanding.” This is true of the labor-war, and 
musunderstanding the Churches might do much toremove. 
Public opinion inspired by a high ideal] and instructed in 
the facts of life would do most to settle the labor prob- 
lems. Itis indeed public opinion, and not force nor law 
which largely fixes the rate of wages and the length of the 
working-day. English public opinion will not now allow 
workpeople io live as the Chinese live, or even to go bare- 
foot. Public opinion might make it impossible for Eng- 
lish workpeople to live without leisure for reading or 
recreation, without resources for health or travel, with- 
out room for decency and cleanliness, as it might make 
it impossible for English employers to surround them- 
selves with luxuries useless in the development of their 
own characters or in those of others. : 

The Churches have done much, but they have not edu- 
cated public opinion in this direction. They have rather 
been ambitious, sometimes for the triumph of the doc- 
trine they represent, sometimes for their ministers. They 
have seemed to the people to be anxious only to make 
proselytes, or to get the reputation of being peacemakers 
or arbitrators, ‘‘ advertising parsons or peripatetic phi- 
lanthropists,” which are the titles their ministers have 
earned. There are churches whose members are on the 
side of capital, and there are churches whose members 
are on the side of labor, and the teaching of the minis- 
ters gets a bias from themembers. The churches do not 
afford a common meeting-place for rich and poor, nor a 
means of communion which would make one help the 
other. They are indeed often symbols of division rather 
than of unity,and the ‘‘ West End” church, with its 
luxuries of warmth, color, sound, and eloquent preach- 
ing, has little in common with the East End church. 
The very characters of which the churches boast are 
signs of their failure to create the charity which comes 
by knowledge. The rich give not as to brothers and 
sisters, but as to masses who can be satisfied with penny 
dinners, old clothes, and shelters. 

The Churches have not educated public opinion to be- 
ware of covetousness or to understand the facts of life. 
They have often rather themselves illustrated the force 
of covetousness. They have introduced class into places 
of worship, and have made charity a barrier and not a 
bond. They still, however, hold the field as educators, 
and with them it largely rests to solve the labor prob- 
lems. They are still supreme in many departments of 
life, and each church can show a record of work which 
must command attention. They are still the outward 
expression of thesmall voice which speaks in every man, 
and they still bear in them the marks of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. . 

The Churches (or as I would rather say, the Church) 
are, therefore, powerful; and when they make their 
buildings meeting-houses of rich and poor, their highest 
services a communion,and their chief doctrine the preach- 
ing of Christ, they may so educate public opinion as to 
forever settle on a stronger foundation than on a deci- 
sion of an arbitrator, or even ona law, the rate of wages 
and the hours of labor. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE House -received the Message of the President 
with full galleries, and many more members were in 
their seats than at any time since the caucuses for nom- 
inating the Speaker at the beginning of the session. 
Moreover the members listened. The Message came in 
with its usual formalities. Mr. Pruden entered the door 
of the main aisle, advanced a few steps, then he was on 
what is popularly called the ‘‘ bar of the House”—not 
that there is any bar there, but that is the name of the 
spot. Here he looked at one of the officials of the 
House, who immediately went up and stood beside him 
as if to lend luster to the event, and then they both 
looked at the Speaker, who was Mr. Crisp, presiding on 
the first day his health would allow, after a severe at- 
tack of influenza. The Speaker rapped with his gavel; 
everybody knew what was coming; all eyes were turned 
toward the Secretary as he said ‘‘Mr. Speaker” and he 
responded ‘‘Mr. Secretary.” Then Mr. Pruden said: ‘A 
message in writing from the President of the United 
States,” bowed, and handed it to the official at his side, 
who immediately carried it up to the desk; it was read a 
few minutes afterward to very attentive ears; both sides 
of the House applauded at the end, the Republicans a 
little more warmly and fully than the Democrats, but the 
latter did very well indeed for the Opposition. 

After that the buzz and noise of talking was greater 
even than it usually is; everybody had something to say 
about the Message; the question of war ran higher than 
ever. Mr, Cogswell, of Massachusetts, said the best 
thing I have heard; he is a large man with pleasant man- 
ners, full of vigor and sense. Half a dozen of his con- 
fréres were deprecating the idea of our fighting anything 
smaller than ourselves, and Mr. Cogswell strolled in 
among them with a genial sort of sarcasm on his face at 
such talk. ‘“‘ A small country,” said he, ‘‘ must take the 
consequences of its actions, as much as a large one; we 
cannot have even little States insulting our flag and our 
citizens without taking them to task.” 

The Senate also had more visitors in its galleries than 








usual, with four diplomats in the section reserved for 
them. In the seat always: reserved for the President’s 
family were Mrs. McKee, with two or three guests, 
and Governor Chase, of Indiana. Here Mr. Bassett, 
time-honored and gray, officiated, with the Secre- 
tary, to present the Message to Mr. Morton, who 
calmly laid it down until the morning hour, with its 
crowd of bills to be presented, was over. Then the 
Message was brought forward, and read very clearly 
and well by the clerk, Mr. Johnson, standing at the desk 
just below Mr. Morton. It also was listened to in silence, 
and with deep attention. At the end there was no ap- 
plause. The stillness was broken by Mr. Sherman, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, rising 
and making the motion that the Message should be 
printed, with the- accompanying correspondence, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; when the 
audience in the galleries broke up and poured out, talk- 
ing the thing over and speculating what the next step 
would be. Evidently with the answer to the ultimatum, 
which was then onits way, it was not to be war. 

The Supreme Court as an arbitrator, to settle the 
most vital part of the whole thing—the attack on our 
sailors? no, that would not be desirable. ‘‘Let us have,” 
they said, ‘‘ no arbitration by foreign powers.” 

Chile has what she thinks is a long standing reason for 
bitterness against us. We looked on rather coldly during 
her war with Peru; we viewed with sorrow her victory, 
and the defeat of Peru; she accused us of having a 
covetous eye upon the nitrate beds she wrested from her 
victim. Wedid not do anything—we even meekly re- 
fused, if I remember rightly, to sustain some of the acts 
of our officials, who were sent down there to negotiate; 
we made no entangling alliance with Peru, yet we did 
not give Chile a broad, tropical smile of approval in her 
unnecessary war with Peru. We thought that the two 
Republics could have got on without bringing the quarrel 
to the point of war, and ‘* The little strip o’ toast,” as [ 
heard a little lisping girl call it the other day, has resent- 
ed that and been huffy with us ever since. 

A naval officer in giving his experiences of Chile, 
described a little international episode that took place 
notlong ago at Sandy Point in the Straits of Magellan. 
One of the vessels of our Navy halted there and finally 
stayed six weeks, to adjust an injury inflicted upon a 
respectable American citizen held there in a dreadful 
imprisonment without either being brought to trial or 
being informed of what he was accused. The story is 
too long to give with all its details in these columns. The 
result, after a board of inquiry and after a fair trial had 
been insisted upon; by our officers, was an acquittal of 
the man and his release. The interesting part just now 
is the hatred of the prisoner simply as a citizen cf the 
United States, and the disposition to wreak that hatred 
upon him shown through the whole thing from the very 
beginning. It was only by an intimation that he had an 
armed force at his back that the officer was able to begin 
his efforts forthe release of the man, and perseverance 
and a refusal to-be balked by all the difficulties they 
threw in his way in his efforts to find the merits of 
the case was all he had to sustain him through the 
whole affair. 

Chile is as amusing as a private citizen is, in his deal- 
ings with his neighbors. Chile desires that a question 
in which our honor is invelved should be decided by a 
foreign power. She would object to it for herself, she 
said, in the Pan-American Congress, not long ago. Then 
when her delegates said: ‘‘Weare unwilling to entertain 
the illusion that any conflict which may directly affect 
the dignity or honor of a nation shall ever be submitted to 
the decision of a third party.” And again they said: “A 
nation whose dignity has been wounded, or whose honor 
has been attacked, will never seek in arbitration the 
remedy for the offense.” 

This is when Chile is thinking about herself; but 
when the shoe was on the other foot, that makes it an- 
other thing. Nations are nothing but aggregates of in- 
dividuals, after all; and they act collectively very much 
as they will when they are separate units. 

Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, offered a resolution to 
the House, the day after the Message of the President 
had been received, which may be characterized as ‘‘ neat 
and mean,” and followed it with a speech having the 
same qualities. The object of the resolution was to ask 
the President whether he had received any answer from 
Mr. Egan to the ultimatum sent on the 2ist of January 
before sending his message to Congress, and that he 
would communicate to the House all the correspondence 
between the Government and Mr. Egan not hitherto 
communicated. The italics of course were not embodied 
in the resolution; they are mine, and are the high lights 
that bring out the shady spots in the resolution. In the 
speech that followed Mr. Breckinridge had to sustain his 
insinuations that the President knew already what the 
answer to the ultimatum would be; but he aiso had to 
make his own patriotism and devotion to his whole coun- 
try as an ex-Confederate soldier appear in a good light. 
He did it very well; one admits that he must have much 
of the matter that makes a good diplomat in his nature, 
to have steered so well as he did through difficult waters. 
All the same it was an unnecessary attack upon the 
President. The best point in the speech was where he 
dwelt upon the desire felt both in North and South 
America for some sort of international agreement among 











the Republics, so that the Governments of this hemi- 
sphere shall be banded together against European inter- 
ference. Statesmen of the present generation have be- 
gun to make it practicable, he said, ‘‘by reciprocity, by 
mutual agreement, and by a Pan-American Congress. 
Surely at the beginning of an adverse action, looking 
not to peace but to war, not to communion but to blood- 
shed, the House will not hesitate to take whatever may 
be offered to obtain the necessary light.” Wherein all 
men agree; but why couple an implication with the de- 
mand? Why suggest that the President is not frank and 
open? While counseling a longer waiting on the part of 
the President, we lose opportunities which Chile is quick 
to take. In that admirable, temperate, reasonable Mes- 
sage of the President there is no declaration of war, 
there are no leadings toward bloodshed; there is only a 
simple and direct statement of facts. What he might 
have put in to irritate us and fire our hearts we do not 
know, and it is not worth while to take the time of Con- 
gress in trying to find out. The President did well in 
sending his Message before the answer to the ultimatum 
arrived, in order that the American people should have 
the full facts of the case before them, and be ready to de- 
cide whether Chile was making due reparation or not. 
The chairman ofthe House Cominittee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Mr. Blount, of Georgia, was on his feet at the first 
moment when he could get the floor, and asked that the 
resolution be referred to his committee instead of be- 
ing passed upon at once, as Mr. Breckinridge de- 
sired. Mr. Blount was very warm ahout it. Some 
of his colleagues smiled as they talked about it 
afterward, saying: ‘‘Blount got up quivering with 
excitement, and spoke in a high, quick voice, with 
his hands playing up and down like treadles, urging us 
tobe calm, to take the quéstions before us quietly, and 
act upon them with calmness; that we might even have 
to discuss the whole thing erelong in secret session, and 
quoted the precedent of the House in the War of 1812. 
He was not in the least calm himself, altho he had his 
wish and the resolution was referred to his committee.” 
Notice the suggestion of the possibility of a secret ses- 
sion of the House. It would be interesting to see it 
tried. There are more than three hundred members, all 
of whom would be expected to hold their tongues about 
what was said. Fancy that alone. The whole thing 
would be a joy to the reporters, who know that men 
cannot keep a secret, and with a sure instinct they 
would fall in crowds upon those who were to be corrupted 
easily and then the secrets of all hearts would be known, 
and fiendish glee would fill the souls of all newspaper 
people everywhere. Mr. Breckinridge should be willing 
to let the President keep a state secret, if he had one, back 
of the clear, firm Message he sent to Congress. 

After the episode of the resolution, the House took up 
the new rules, which have at last been promulgated by 
the Committee. The ordinary mortal who dwells quietly 
in the bosom of his family, and pays his taxes faithfully, 
thinks that parliamentary rules are the same under all 
skies. He is greatly mistaken; there are as many rules 
as there are kinds of skies. Perhaps Mr. Reed, first of 
any one awoke the country te this;still one can remember 
that the annual overhauling that the rules receive with 
every new Congress, was cailed a few years ago, an in- 
vasion of rules, instead of a revision of rules. This Con- 
gress has been very slow in bringing forward its regula- 
tions. One wonders how the House has been governed 
meantime, and whether or not the delay was due to Mr. 
Crisp’s illness or whether they feared the comments of 
Mr. Reed’s keen tongue. They suffered as they proba- 
bly expected. Mr. Reed saw the weak points of the new 
rules, and dragged them out one after the other. His 
speech against that old abuse which has come up again, 
the power to place riders upon appropriation bills, pro- 
vided that the amendment offered retrenched expendi- 
tures was worthy of being treated as a solitaire, cut out 
and set by itself. He had the floor, and for the short 
time the rules allowed, he filled it, and he did not avoid 
the opportunity to suggest how a minority could behave 
under the new rules. In the matter of what constituted , 
a quorum in the House, he alluded to the Supreme Court 
which is soon to give a decision upon that question, and 
said he had no doubt that it would sustain the decision 
made by the Supreme Court of every State that has 
passed upon the question. : 

Chile was interesting last week, but so were other 
things not foreign and not political. Mrs. Secretary 
Noble gave an afternoon tea to Mrs. Cady Stanton and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, who were here at the annual 
meeting of the Suffrage Association. Society had to go 
because it was invited by Mrs. Noble, altho some people 
profess not to approve of women’s suffirage—those who 
do not have to pay the taxes on their property them- 
selves, and then look on helplessly and see it voted 
away for uses they do not approve; but people went and 
the parlors were full, too full for comfort. Mrs, Stan- 
ton sat, and people were brought up to her to be intro- 
duced. She is a very handsome old woman, with quan- 
tities of white hair and a fair, clear skin. Miss Anthony 
stood with Mrs. Noble and helped receive. It was a very 
pleasant thing to have social recognition in Washington, 
such as twenty years agono one would have thought of 
giving. 

Postmaster-General and Mrs. Wanamaker gave a din- 
ner to the President and Mrs. Harrison, followed by a 
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reception at which Mrs. Harrison received with her 
hostess. There was a reception to Congress and the 
Judiciary at the White House, a great ball for the 
Children’s Hospital, which has beena fashionable charity 
for many years, agd a large reception given by Senator 
and Mrs. Carlisle for their two guests, Miss Helm and 
Miss Thompson, of Kentucky. Mr. and Mrs. Wana- 
maker, when they first came to Washington, bought 
the house on I Street, which had belonged to Secre- 
tary Whitney in Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
and before that to Secretary Frelinghuysen. Houses 
in Washiogton change hands with a swiftness that 
has only one advantage, many different memories 
hang about them associated with their different owners. 
Mr. Whitney added a great room which was a picture 
gallery or a ballroom as desired, especially the latter in 
the days when Mrs. Whitney gave a party or a dinner or 
sometimes both every week. Now there is not so much 
dancing, but the room is very beautiful with pictures on 
the walls, and pieces of fine embroideries here and there 
laid over the furniture. On the evening of the dinner the 
table was set in white and silver down the length of this 
room; the flowers were white lilacs and white. orchids, 
with ferns. The guests, besides the President and Mrs. 
Harrison, were the members of the Cabinet, Senator and 
Mrs. Fry, Mr. and Mrs. Hitt, Dr. and Mrs. Angell and 
several others froun Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Wanamaker has a fine face, with a straight nose 
and a handsome chin, and a manner that, as it makes a 
stranger feel at ease, must be delightful when among 
friends. She wore a gown of gray satin and velvet, 
with silver passementerie trimmings and bands of sable 
fur. Among those who came to the reception after the 
dinner were Senator and Mrs. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster, Senator and 
Mrs. Walthall, Mrs. John A. Logan, General and Mrs, 
Schofield, Senator and Mrs. Chandler, Senator and Mrs. 
Dolph,Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Dalzell, 
of Pennsylvania, and many more. Without having made 
a selection of names in this list, but putting them down as 
they occur, each recalls something interesting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brice—he is the new Democratic Senator from Ohio, 
the successor Of Mr. Payne, elected by the Standard Oil 
Company, who never did anything in Congress but be 
the father of Mrs. Secretary Whitney. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wharton are associated with memories of State, for he 
is Assistant Secretary of State, and has had much writ- 
ing to do since we have been working at reciprocity. Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Foster are delightful people, and to 
Mr. Foster, a former Minister to Spain and then to Mexi- 
co, we owe much good work, in our latest reciprocity ar- 
rangements with Cuba and other islands of the sea. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walthall are from Mississippi, and she is 
a lovely, gray-haired woman with manners just enough 
Southern to make a Northerner like the difference, 
and he succeeded Mr. Lamar in Congress, and is more 
to the purpose than his predecessor ever was. Mrs. 
John A, Logan bears a name of charm for her own 
sake and for that of her husband, General and Senator. 
General Schofield and his wife we have heard about 
very recently, the one as a bride, the other as the General 
of our Army. Senator Chandler was Secretary of the 
Navy, and a good one too, I am told, in the way he had 
of making things “‘ go,”” and Mrs. Chandler herself is the 
daughter of Mr. John P. Hale, whose name was well 
known thirty yearsago. And so on with name after 
name;each one represents something interesting, and 
this makes the pleasure of society in Washington. 


Sine Arts. 
THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 


I. 
BY WILLIAM C. 











WARD. 


Tue Victorian Exhibition, illustrating the reign of her 
present Majesty, is the last of the series of four great exhi- 
bitions arranged by the directors of the New Gallery in 
Regent Street, in illustration of the history of the English 
people from the times of the Tudor monarchs to our own. 
The plan of the present exhibition differs not from that of 
its predecessors. Portraits, relics of various kinds, manu- 
scripts, objects exemplifying the progress of England dur 
ing the last half century in certain departments of science 
and industry, have been brought together from many 
quarters, and carefully arranged. But, it must be con- 
fessed, as a whole, the Victorian Exhibition is by no means 
equally interesting with any one of the three exhibitions 
which preceded it. It illustrates a utilitarian age, devoid 
of picturesqueness and heedless of art. Portraits, as on 
former occasions, form the bulk of the collection; but the 
value of most of the portraits now exhibited consists 
almost exclusively in their worth as historical records, and 
even on this ground there is matter for dissatisfaction, 
inasmuch as the work of a master inevitably renders more 
of the character and expression of the sitter, and is, there- 
fore, historically of greater interest than the most labored 
production of an inferior painter. 

We have seen, in the same gallery, the eminent men and 
women of the Tudor period portrayed by the unerring pen- 
cil of Holbein; the cavaliers and dames of the court of 
Charles the First rendered with all the dignity and grace 
of nature by the hand of the great Flemish master; the 
wits and beauties of the eighteenth century made, as it 
Were, to live again on the enchanting canvases of Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. But in our own time, in the reign 








of Victoria, we find—no deficiency, indeed, of eminent men 
and women, but never a Reynolds or a Vandyke to paint 
them! The one branch of art which has been pursued since 
1837, with signal landscape—is, by the plan of the 
exhibition, excluded from representation. And the worst 
of it is, we cannot, { fear, justly complain that the achieve- 
ments of the age in portrait painting are here altogether 
inadequately represented. There is, at least, a fair sprin- 
kling of the best work of this kind which has been produced 
by English painters within the last fifty years. And as 
the result there is not one picture-of supreme merit in the 
gallery; there are a few which take a fair rank among 
pieces of the second rate; a great many of which the merit 
is nearly infinitesimal, and perhaps still more cf no merit 
at all, or even of pronounced demerit. 

A considerable part of the exhibition is taken up with 
portraits of her Majesty and the royal family, witb pic- 
tures of state solemnities, of royal weddings, baptisms, etc. 
It must be confessed, the painters worked against difficul- 
ties which would have taxed severely the resources of far 
greater artists. One of the most serious of these difficul- 
ties was that of costume. The fashions of the present 
reign, until somewhat recently, have been conspicuous by 
a kind of aggressive tastelessness to which few parallels 
are to be found; the costume of the ladies having been, as 
arule, even more ostentatiously unbecoming than that of 
the gentlemen. A genius like that of Velasquez might 
have evolved picturesqueness out of those crinolines and 
flounces, those graceless bodices and clumsy coiffures, but 
to a lesser genius the task was all but impossible. 

Again, the subjects of these pictures “‘ painted by com- 
mand ’’—reviews, coronations, weddings and what not— 
what is there in them worthy of record by the hand of the 
artist? A pageant of the Middle Ages was at all events 
picturesque; but these modern pageants are merely garish 
and expensive. There is nothing dramatic in the motive, 
there is nothing artistic in the appearance. They are most- 
ly painted, and perhaps rightly, if they are to be painted 
at all, by workmen of very mediocre abilities. The earliest 
of them are usually the best, at least the most carefully 
executed. Sir George Hayter’s large painting of ‘“The Coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria” is a finished and evidently faith- 
ful representation of the scene by a practiced and consci- 
entious painter; in the draperies, especially, there is some 
really good handling, and the coloring is not amiss. The 
picture is, at all events, superior to Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ painted a quarter of 
a century later. Mr. Frith has, indeed, taken great pains 
with his subject, and treated it with considerable clever- 
ness; but he falls short of his predecessor in coloring if not 
in technic, and there is an air of vulgarity about the 
whole performance from which Hayter’s work is compara- 
tively free. Still later pictures combine with Mr. Frith’s 
vulgarity a coarse, unfinished manner of execution, and a 
disagreeable opacity of color, altogether in the modern 
taste. Perhaps the worst of these is the clumsy daub, per- 
petrated by Mr. Caton Woodville, in representation of the 
marriage of Princess Beatrice. 

In the few instances in which painters of real merit have 
eondescended to employ their hands upon subjects such as 
the above, the result is usually a matter rather of regret 
than of surprise. In his ‘‘ Marriage of the Princess Royal,” 
for example, John Philip sinks almost to the level of the 
regular manufacturers of state pictures. Sir David Wilkie’s 
** First Counc 1 of Her Majesty the Queen ”’ is another fail- 
ure. A number of gentlemen, sitting or standing around 
a long table covered with red cloth, at the upper end of 
which is seated a young lady in a white dress, is not, per- 
haps, an exhilarating subject, and it seems to have had a 
kind of paralyzing effect upon Wilkie’s genius. A subject 
not altogether dissimilar in character—‘‘ The Congress of 
Munster”’—gave Terburg the opportunity of producing 
one of the masterpieces of the Dutch school, now in our 
National Gallery; but Terburg’s deputies were, at least, 
picturesqu.ly attired. Wilkie had not this advantage, but 
he has failed where one might have expected him to suc- 
cee .; the faces are deficient in character, and even coarsely 
painted. It should be remembered, however, that this 
picture was produced during the decline of Wilkie’s life, 
and at a time when he had already deserted the style 
which made him famous, and upon which his fame will 
always rest. His earlicr and better works are fully equal 
to the finest productions of Teniers or Jan Steen. His en- 
deavors, in later life, to assimilate the spirit of Titian and 
Velasquez, had only this unfortunate result—that he lost 
most of his own peculiar excellencies, without gaining the 
least approximation to theirs. 

The picture of ‘‘ The Queen Receiving the Sacrament in 
Westminster Abbey, after her Coronation,’ by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. (father of the present Royal Academician), is remark- 
able as being, perhaps, the only picture of its class in the 
gallery, painted by an artist of real merit, whose dislike to 
the task has not been made evident in deterioration of 
work. An effect truly artistic is attained by the skillful 
management of the light and shade, and the play of sun- 
light on the rich gold-embroidered mantle of the Queen, 
and on the stone floor. Nor has the painter’s customary 
refinement left him on this occasion. The group of girls 
on the right of the picture is painted with delicacy and feel- 
ing; the faces are refined, and, some of them, almost beau- 
tiful. This refinement is rarely to be found elsewhere in 
the gallery. °*Tis indeed surprising how few of our portrait 
painters, since the early years of the century, have been 
capable of depicting a lady or a gentleman, in the true 
sense of the words. 

Some interesting details respecting this picture are re- 
corded in Mrs Heaton’s biography of Leslie: 

*“ Like all royal commissions, it seems to have given the painter 
a great deal of trouble, for the noble lords and royal ladies who 
were introduced into it had no notion of the value of a painter’s 
time, and often kept him waiting for days by not sitting wher 
théy appointed. The Duke of Wellington, however, as might be 
expected, was a characteristic exception to this unpunctuality. 
Leslie wrote to the duke, saying that he was commanded by the 
Queen to introduce his portrait into the picture. ‘He answered 





called. His first words were: “You live a great way from my 
house; five miles, I should say.” I said I did not think it was more 
than three. “Oh, you’re mistaken; it’s five miles.” I then said, as 
I was fully aware of the value of his time, 1 would take the pic- 
tare to Apsley House, if agreeable to him. He was pleased with 
this, and appointed an early day; “ but,” he added, * my time is so 
little my own that I may not be able to sit. However, if I can’t, 
I will send you word before you leave home in the morning; for 
your time is of as much consequence to you as mine is tome.” ’” 
Portraits of the Queen and of the numerous Royal High- 
nesses are here in great plenty. Most of them are the work 
of German painters—Winterhalter, Von Angeli, Carl Sohn 
—of whom the less said the better. A drawing-master-like 
correctness in the delineation of features is the utmost of 
taeir achievement. We must notice, however, a painting, 
of earlier date, by an artist of very different capacity—Sir 
William Beechy, R.A. This is a portrait of the Queen’s 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, with her little daughter, 
Victoria, then a child of three yearsold. The little girl 
wears a simple white dress, with a blue sash. Sne stands 
on a sofa, on which her mother sits beside her, her left arm 
encircling the child. In the baby face we can already trace 
a resemblance to the later portraits of the Queen. A pretty 
bit of distant wooded landscape, treated much in the man- 
ner of Reynolds, is introduced on the right of the picture. 
The influence of Reynolds, indeed, is more or less conspicu- 
ous in most of Beechy’s productions, and, generally, in 
those of the best portrait painters who immediately suc- 
ceeded the great master. In this brilliant little group, 
Beechy held a distinguished position, altho two or three 
of them undoubtedly surpassed him. Perhaps the worst 
picture he ever painted was that which gained him his 
knighthood—an enormous piece, now at Hampton Court, 
representing George III reviewing the troops in Hyde 
Park. 


LUNDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
LEGISLATION AND HEALTH. 


THE first great effort made in the interests of public 
health in this country wasin the domain of philanthropy. 
Physicians who had become impressed with the fact that 
diseases are to a large extent artificial, and that many of 
them are preventable, associated with themselves intelli- 
gent patients who as citizens were ready to help in gather- 
ing facts and providing means for their distribution. The 
New York Citizens’ Association of 1866 is a good illustra- 
tion of this mothod. It was an association banded to- 
gether to make a thorough examination of the city. Under 
the guiding hand of Dr. Klisha Harris and with the aid of 
a volunteer corps of inspectors it districted the city. 
After a few months it was able to publish an octavo volume 
of results which startled the people and which led to the 
formation of a Health Board which, with many fluctua- 
tions, has nevertheless always been of great public service. 

It was soon evident that moral suasion and volunteer 
effort would never save either city or country from the 
chief causes of disease. Hence, for all this quarter of a 
century one of the great events of social progress has been 
the formation of Rural, Municipal, State and National 
Health Boards. 

The wonderful advances in sanitary knowledge and in 
methods of sanitary administration gave these boards 
plenty of work. Now and then they have so fallen into 
political hands as to be merely a part of the machinery of 
party. But generally they have been great centers of in- 
iormation diffusing information among the people and 
securing the application of efficient and salutary laws. 
One of their chief services has been a study of the necessi- 
ties for sanitary enactments and the securement of such 
legislation as would prevent nuisances or secure their 
easier abatement. At first action was impeded because so 
much depended upon the slow processes of common law. 

The first step, says the Hon. D. B. Eaton, toward effective 
sanitary administration was when the necessity for sum- 
mary powers and proceedings came to be realized. It re- 
quired new laws and new decisions of the courts to affirm 
the defense of the public health as belonging to the domain 
of police regulation and as such requiring summary pro- 
ceeding. Law has to be very definite in its terms in order 
to give to any board or body of men the right which a par- 
ticular individual has as toa nuisance dangerous to his 
health. It hasalso to be arbitrary on the ground that a 
hazard to public health is more serious than the danger of 
injustice by summary acts, and that if any right is im- 
posed upon the boar:i, the latter is fully responsible in dam- 
ages. We place high value upon these local boards which 
should have broad views, excellent discipline of adminis- 
tration and yet be held strictly to the requirements of law 
and justice. 

Next come the State boards, which have a most impor- 
tant and distinct line of duty. Theyare first of all the col- 
lectors and distributers of the best information on al] mat- 
ters relating to public health. They need to be students in 
sanitation, to have at command all the literature of their 
department, and to know how to sift it out and present it 
to all physicians, engineers, chemists, artisans, and the pub- 
lic in its best form. They also need to collect and analyze 
the information that each local board canimpart. This is 
true as to all health matters and as to the records of mar- 
riages, births and deaths. It is only by dealing with large 
numbers of facts that results can be predicated,and so they 
are a guard against hasty generalizations and wrong meth- 
ods resulting therefrom. While we hold that they should 
not control local boards, they should always be in a posi- 
tion to inform themselves as to their methods, to give 
friendly advice and, if necessary, judicious criticism. They 
therefore must be recognized as experts and so have a re- 
spect which cannot come from mere official appointment. 
They also have an important sphere in guarding and direct- 
ing such legislation as will secure proper legal authority 
and effective administration. 








my note,’ writes Leslie, ‘ by return of post, and the next day he 
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because of personal or political considerations, either the 
authority or influence of the State Board should be felt. In 
the matter of vital statistics these Boards should mass the too 
small number of facts that are obtained in localities and 
after a time from large figures carefully analyzed be able to 
state their significance. 

The other great question which has long agitated the 
sanitarians and legislators of the nation, is whether there 
should be a national board or bureau of health, and, if so, 
what should be its functions. At present the work that is 
done is strangely divided. The Army and Navy make their 
health reports; but studied alone they are not of large 
value. The Census Bureau deals with vital statistics as 
best itcan and studies them somewhat as indicating the 
local conditions of the people. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment now gives us advice as to climate and health resorts. 
The oversight of quarantine stations is mixed from the 
fact that these are State and not national institutions. 
The Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service be- 
cause of his professional activity and his keen tact has 
really been able to extend its oversight far beyond the orig- 
inal intent and so comes nearer to being a national board 
than any of those we have named; yet none of these repre- 
sent the States or serve to bring together and utilize the 
valuable information which is furnished by the reports 
aritl experiences of State boards and of local health officers 
in the various cities. Several persons might wisely be em- 
ployed in studying these details, in collecting national and 
international information, in scientific investigations into 
the causes and courses of disease. We are not anxious as 
to what form such a central bureau should take, but it is 
due to American civilization and the preciousness of hu- 
man life that national health should be recognized as a 
national interest and that provision should be made for 
those studies and statistics which have todo with the wel- 
fare of all our people. We hope this matter will continue 
to be urged upon the attention of our national legislators 
and that the time will come when we shall have something 
corresponding to the Local Government Board of England 
and thus study those questions which are peculiar to our 
American life. 








Science. 


THE results of the heliometric observations made by the 
German parties during the transits of Venus in 1874 and 
1882 have just been published, and cause some surprise 
among astronomers. For the solar parallax they givea 
value of 8”.88+0'.08, which corresponds to a distance of 
92,088,000 miles between the earth and thesun. The sur- 
prise arises from the fact that these are the values which 
were pretty generally accepted about twenty-five years ago, 
and are still given in some of the older school-books, but 
have been abandoned for the last fifteen years as being 
almost certainly incorrect. Within this period there has 
been a general convergence of opinion toward 8’.80 as prob- 
ably very near to the truth, since many different methods 
all lead to results closely agreeing with that figure. A 
little more than a year ago, Harkness in his elaborate and 
exhaustive investigation of the solar parallax and the other 
quantities connected with it, came to 8.81 as his final re- 
sult. The question seems to be now reopened, and we are 
forced to inquire what can be the cause of such discrepan- 
cies between the results of different methods, each of which, 
taken by itself, would seem to be trustworthy within very 
narrow limits. This difference between 8.80 and 8’.88 is 
really very small, hardly as much as the thickness of a hair 
seen at the distance of 500 feet; but it counts for nearly 
three-quarters of a million of miles in the distance of the 
sun, and for seven or eight thousand miles in its diameter. 
While the'result ot the German transit observations is thus 
rather disturbing to those who like to have things stay set- 
tled, another result lately deduced at Berlin by Batter- 
mann from the occultations of stars by the moon, is much 
more gratifying. There is an irregularity in the motion of 
the moon known as the “ parallactic inequality” because 
from it can be determined with great accuracy the paral- 
lax and the distance of the sun; but the inequality itself 
presents a serious difficulty in its own measurement be- 
cause it has hitherto been necessary to depend upon obser- 
vations of the moon at the time of the quarters, when only 
one of its edges can be pointed on by the instrument. Bat- 
termann has attempted to evade the difficulty, and appar- 
ently with success, by securing an extensive series of ob- 
servations of the occultations of small stars by the moon— 
250 of them in 1884 and 1885—which give a much more pre- 
cise determination of the moon’s place and of the parallac- 
tic inequality than could be got by the old methods of ob- 
serving. From the series he deduces for the solar parallax 
the value 8’.794+0'.016—in most satisfactory accordance 
with the generally admitted value of 8''.80. 





....That Shakespeare was correct in saying that the 
toad sweats venom is claimed by some correspondents of 
the Lancet who states that the toad does secrete a venom 
of a tolerably powerful character. Instead of this secre- 
tion taking place, as in the case of snakes, entirely through 
the salivary glands, it is actually secreted by the skin, so 
that the word “sweated” is most accurately descriptive. 
This secretion, Dr. Guthrie states, also occurs in the toad 
through the parotid glands, the venom being a thick, milky 
fluid, like the juice of dandelion stalks in taste and appear- 
ance. When injected under the skin, it kills small birds 
in six minutes, and dogs and guinea-pigs in half an hour to 
an hour anda half. The symptoms in birds are loss of 
co-ordination followed by death; in guinea-pigs convul- 
sions; and in the dog depression, vomiting and intoxica- 
tion. Dr. Guthrie kept & small toad in acage with some 
lizards, and one of them, having bitten the toad, became 
convulsed and died in less than two minutes. His dog 


having seized a toad was attacked by instantaneous and 
profuse salivation, violent vomiting, and collapse. He also 
noticed that the venom has a most powerful locaLaction 
on the skin, so that after carrying a toad in his hand it 





tingled and felt numb, with slight swelling and dryness of 
the skin, which lasted for several hours. 


...-In the December Geological Magazine, Professor 
Lapworth, in describing a new Olenellus from England, 
states that the rocks of the English Cambrian are clearly 
divisible into three zones; the lowest characterized by the 
presence of the Olenellus, the middle by Paradoxides and 
the upper by Olenus. This is in accordance with the dis- 
coveries of C. D. Walcott. Lapworth is inclined to call 
the lowest zone Taconic, because of the early discovery of 
its characteristic trilobite by Emmons, and thus make the 
term Taconic subordinate toCambrian. If this suggestion 
could be accepted by others, an endless and profitless con- 
troversy would cease to vex the geologists. 


.-.-Carl Lumholtz is now exploring the natural history 
and archeology of the Sierra Madre in Northwestern 
Mexico. Among the birds of the Sierra Madre is the great 
woodpecker (Campephilus imperialis), which is twenty- 
one inches long, and is therefore the largest woudpecker 
known. It goes in pairs, and cannot be killed except by 
the rifle. These birds will feed for one or two weeks on a 
single tree, so that in many cases the trees fall down. 


....[t appears from Carl Lumholtz’s explorations among 
the ruined towns of the Sierra Madre in Northern Mexico, 
that the dragon fly was in former times deified by the peo- 
ple who built the pueblos near Granados. Among certain 
petroglyphs or rock inscriptions near this place occur 
figures which evidently represent the patolachi or deified 
dragon fly, and which occur almost universally among the 
ruins of Arizona and Northern Mexico. 


School and College. 


AT a recent meeting of the Vassar Students’ Aid So- 
ciety at the home of one of its members, Mrs. J. L. Wil- 
liams, Madison Avenue, this~city, Mrs. J. Stuart Brown 
presiding, Dr. Anna M. Galbraith was elected President, 
and Miss Lucy Davis, Secretary. The aim of the Society is 
to keep the former members of Vassar College in touch 
with it and each other by helping others to enjoy the bene- 
fits which they themselves have received. By their work 
they hope to make it possible that no girl who desires a 
college education and proves herself worthy of one, need 
be deprived of it through lack of means. The scholarships 
offered for the coming year are: one of $200 each by the 
General Society, the New York, Brooklyn and Boston 
branches respectively; by the Pittsburgh branch, two of 
$200; by the Kentucky branch, one of $400; by the Pough- 
keepsie branch, a day scholarship of $115. Those who de- 
sire tv compete for the New York Branch Scholarship, by 
writing to the Secretary, Miss Davis, 576 Lexington Avenue, 
this city, will receive full particulars. 


....According to the last annual report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New 
York, while the total attendance of children at the public 
schools has increased nearly 100,000 in less than ten years, 
‘the percentage of attendance compared with the whole 
population has been steadily decreasing. In 1857 the per- 
centage of the school population attending the public 
schools was a little over seventy-five. Inthe next ten years 
it declined ten per cent. In 1881 there was a further de- 
cline of four per cent., while last year it dropped to a little 
over fifty-seven per cent. The total average daily attend- 
ance last year was 650,017. The amount paid for teachers’ 
salaries has increased from $7,750,000 in 1881 to a little over 
$11,000,000 in 1891. This indicates an increase cf consider- 
ably more than $50 in the average salary of teachers. 
Tables are given which show that there has been a steady 
gain in the character of school buildings erected and in 
their total valuation. 


....Prof. John Williams White, of the Greek Depart- 
ment in Harvard, has been invited to the new Chicago Uni- 
versity, which is to be opened next fall. He has not yet 
made his decision. In case he should accept, he would 
have full charge of the Greek department, with a corps of 
assistant professors and instructors. The salary offered is 
$7,000. At Harvard he receives $4,000. Professor White 
was graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1868. In 1874 he was appointed a tutor in Greek at Har- 
vard. In 1877 he was made assistant professor, and in 1884 
was appointed toa full professorship in Greek. 








....The new catalog of Tufts College contains a histor- 
ical sketch of the college, the charter, descriptions of the 
buildings and museums, and the new courses, besides the 
usual lists of students, faculty, trustees and general in- 
formation. Courses leading to a @@gree of A.B. for those 
entering from English high schools With French or German 
are introduced, in which elementary Greek is offered as an 
elective, sv that by the end of the junior year the student 
will have read all the Greek of tne preparatory school and 
that required during the first two years of college. There 
are about fifty scholarships. The list of students shows an 
increase of twenty over that of last year. 5 


.... The twenty-third annual catalog of Swarthmore Col- 
lege shows that the officers of instruction number 26 and 
students 204, divided as follows: seniors, 238; juniors, 36; 
sophomores, 47; freshmen, 72; sub-collegiate, 26. At the 
last faculty meeting it was decided to make a change in 
the system of commencement appointments. The old plan 
of choosing the undergraduate speakers from the considera- 
tion of scholarship alone is superseded by the system of 
having two chosen by the graduating class and four others 
by the faculty, taking into account the general record of 
the students in scholarship, oratory, etc. 


..-. Biddle University, a school for Negroes, at Chartotte, 
N. C., has av enrollment of 129 students in its preparatory 
school, of whom nineteen are in the senior preparatory 
class. In the college department there are fifty-one stu- 
dents, and in the theological seminary fourteen. One of 
the most important features of the institution is the indus- 





trial training it gives, 


Personals. 


AT the time of the Electoral Commission in 1877 charges 
were made against Justice Bradley that he had changed 
his views preceding the vote in consequence of pressure 
brought to bear upon him by Republican politicians and 
Pacific Railroad men. This Justice Bradley denounced 
asan absolute falsehood, and wrote: 

“ During the whole sitting of the Commision I had no private 
discussion whatever of the subjects at issue with any person in- 
terested on the Republican side, and but very few words with 
any person. Indeed, I sedulously sought to avoid all discussion 
outside the Commission itself. The allegation that I read an 
opinion to Judges Clifford and Field, is entirely untrue. I read 
no opinion to either of them. The question was one of grave im- 
portance, and, to me, of much difficulty and embarrassment. | 
earnestly endeavored to come to a right decision free from all 
political or other extraneous considerations. In my private ex- 
amination of the principal question (about going behind the re- 
turns) I wrote and rewrote the arguments and considerations on_ 
both sides as they occurred to me, sometimes being inclined to 
one view of the subject and sometimes to the other. But finally | 
threw aside these lucubrations, and wrote out the short opinion 
which I read in the Florida case during the sitting of the Com- 
mission. This opinion expresses the honest conclusion to which 
Ihave arrived, and which, after a full consideration of the whole 
subject, seemed to me the only satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion. And I may add, that the moreI have reflected on it since, 
the more satisfied have I become that it was right. At all events, 
it was the result of my own reflections and considerations, with- 
out any suggestions from any quarter except the arguments ad- 
duced by counsel in the public discussion, and by members of the 
Commission in its private consultations.” 


....-Every Yankee knows that Peregrine White was the 
first child born to the New England settlers. Inasmuch 
as about all that is known of him is what is found in the 
ebituary notice published in the Boston News Letter, July 
24th-3ist, 1704, it is interesting to publish this somewhat 
peculiar and not wholly complimentary notice of the life 
aud death cf the first child of the Pilgrims: 

“* Marshfield, July 22 (1704) Capt. Peregrine White of this Town, 
Aged Eighty-three years, and Eight Months; died the 20th In- 
stant. He was vigorous and of a comly Aspect to the last; Was 
the Son of Mr. William White and Susanna his Wife; born on 
board the Mayflower, Capt. Jones Commander, in Cape Cod Har- 
bour, November, 1620, was the First Englishman born in New 
England. Altho’ he was in the former part of his Life extrava- 
gant; yet was much Reform’d in his last years; and died hope- 
fully.” 


.... Randolph Rogers, the sculptor of the bronze doors of 
the Capitol at Washington, began his active life in a bak- 
ery in Michigan, and amused himself with modeling lumps 
of dough. It was also a favorite pastime of his to take 
curiously gnarled sticks, which he found in the woods, and 
carve them into artistic cane heads. His opportunity for 
study in Florence, under Lorenzo Bartolini, was due to the 
liberality of his employer, Mr. John Stewart, Jr., a New 
York merchant, who recognized the marked ability of the 
young man. Aside from the doors of the Capitol, some of 
his best-known works are *‘ Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pom- 
peii,”’ ‘‘The Washington Monument at Richmond, Va.,’’ 
commenced by Thomas Crawford; the statue of William 
H. Seward, in New York City; and ‘The Genius of Con- 
necticut,’’ on the State House at Hartford. 


....-Madame Olga de Novikoff, who has become very 
prominent in connection with the Russian influences in 
the Balkan Peninsula, is the widow of General de 
Novikoff, who-was a prominent officer in the army. She is 
an accomplished authoress and is welcomed everywhere, 
especially in Russia, France and England, in the best 
society by leading authors and journalists. Her special 
interest in the Balkan Peninsula was occasioned by the 
fact that her favorite brother, who was an officer in the 
Servian army in the war in Turkey in 1876, was killed and 
his body mutilated by the Turks. From that time she has 
made it her aim to do all in her power to free the Slav 
people of that region from the tyranny of the Turkish 
Government. 





.... When Cardinal Manning was at Oxford he wrote an 
attack upon Popery, which was so vehement and 
radical that even the sturdiest Protestants were amazed. 
At that time John Newman was in retirement, preparing 
for his reception to the Roman Church. Manning went to 
see him, but on account of the report of his sermon he was 
refused admittance. At the door he was met by a young 
man, a member of the household. who gave him the mes- 
sage from Newman, but was so much troubled at it and so 
anxious to soothe the feelings of the caller that he walked 
with ‘him a long distance bareheaded, on a cold November 
day. Theyoung man was Mr. James Anthony Froude. 


...-In selecting the model for the statue of John Har- 
vard, founder of Harvard University, the professors and 
sculptors were at a loss on account of the lack of any posi- 
tive record of his appearance. They therefore contented 
themselves with deciding what features and figure would 
represent their ideal of the man, and they selected as com- 
ing nearest to them Mr. Sherman Hoar, the young Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


....Mr. John Thorpe, the “father of the chrysanthe- 
mum,’’ who has done more than any other one in America 
to develop to its present beauty and popularity what was 
once an insignificant and even despised flower, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Bureau of Floriculture at the World’s 
Fair. 

....Mr, William Woodville Rockhill, the author of ‘“‘ The 
Land of the Lamas,’ is now engaged in further explora- 
tions in Tibet. He will make every effort to reach the 
capital, Lh’asa, but if prevented from doing that will 
make extensive explorations in other parts of the country. 

...“The Sultan of Turkey recently began a libel suit 
against an Italian paper published in Bologna, on account 
of caricatures which it contained of the Sultan. The suit 
was won, and the editors were sentenced to three days’ im 





prisonment anda fine of seventy-five dollars, 


ae 
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" BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON. 








ALL our yo ladies are studying over that school-day 
classic, ‘The Polish Boy,” and surreptitiously re-reading the 
life of Kosciusko in spare moments. If Polish would-be 
Freedom wishes to shriek again, she will not find a better op- 
portunity of sympathy. Mr. Paderewski’s ninth, t:nth and 
eleventh pianoforte recitais have been met with an una- 
bated curiosity on the part of the musical and non-musical 
public, local and suburban. At the Music Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, an innovation in the seating of the feminine 
portion of the audience was undertaken, one found neces- 
sary, according to an official statement from the manage- 
ment. Chairs were placed upon the stage for the accom- 
modation of several dozens of-ladies, who, for a small extra 
charge, thus were even more comfortably in eye-range 
of the wonder-working Polish player, whose hair, as a rash 
punster said in a whisper is always in a cometose condition. 
It may be remarked incidentally that the satisfaction, not 
to say exhilaration, which some persons derive from 
‘watching a player’s fingers,’ even if with their affection 
for the privilege does not exist the slightest technical 
knowledge of, or interest in, music, isa good deal of afactor 
in the choice of seats at such concerts. One is not sure 
that a pianoforte recital, given in some*sort of an en- 
larged surgical amphitheater, would not'‘prove a power- 
ful “draw” to a fashionable audience to whom 
listening means seeing. Mr. Paderewski played best 
on Thursday and Saturday. So much to do in 
public and private is telling somewhat perceptibly 
on him; and it is worth while to say here to any 
concerned, that his pianoforte, by whomsoever made, 
might be kept in nicer condition than it has been on 
more than one of these recentest occasions. The three pro- 
grams have covered a wide range, including the Beethoven 
Sonatas Op. 53, 110 and 111, in which Mr. Paderewski gave 
special pleasure by his clear-cut, beautifully balanced 
work; Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques; Liszt’s ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman” and “Don Juan” fantasies, Chopin’s Sonata 
in B flat, Mendelssohn’s Variations Serieuses; and a quan- 
tity of miscellaneous shorter works among which Chopin’s 
were given their accustomed prominence. There is no lime 
in Mr. Paderewski’s sack. 

As to the Metropolitan Opera House and its season—now 
at the middle point—last week’s final opera an extremely 
interesting aud beautiful performance of Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida,” 
on Saturday afternoon completely obliterated froin one’s 
mind the fact that Meyerbeer had received the honor of 
having the three preceding opera-nights wholly to himself. 
So came, too, many more reflections than perhaps it would 
be worth while to print at this date evenif there were 
room for them. For one thing, in sitting out ‘“L’ Afri- 
caine” and ‘‘ The Prophet,’ not to say “ Dinorah,” and in 
meditation on the complexion of those works, and of ‘‘ The 
Huguenots” dramatic or lyric, the question is apt to recur 
whether Meyerbeer’s best operas no longer please as they 
might please, becayse in their finest episodes they demand 
too much thoroughly superior vocal or dramatic art for any 
one company practicable nowadays; or whether in each of 
his works too large is the elementof his irritating uncer- 
tainty of genius, of broad streaks of commonplaceness 
and of his worse utter failure than that to deal musically 
with asituation. Meyerbeer’s highest flights are undeni- 
ably very high. To refuse that is to be deaf or blind. His 
complete’ want of power to rise at allis just as patent. Of 
course conditions of performance come in strongly. Can 
one imagine how the fourth act of ‘“*The Huguenots” 
would impress us if given by a small group of 
men-singers in which every one from St. Bris or De 
Nevers downwaid, had a fine voice and would speak 
Scribe’s text with the life and force and the phrasing such 
lines deserve? With a Valentine of a noble voice and style, 
youthful, lovely, graceful and full of true dramatic pas- 
sion? With a chorus of a hundred fresh voices, an orchestra 
such as the Vienna Opera’s—an operatic conductor of the 
first rank, and every detail of costume, stage business deco- 
rations and French architectural setting carried out accu- 
rately, so that we had an absolute reproduction before our 
eyes of the idea Scribe had in Writing that scene of a plot 
of the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre? Meyerbeer like 
Wagner can suffer and suffers more and more, from 
the slighting-off of a hundred adjuncts to just the bare 
singing of a baritone, soprano and tenor, in such a scene. 
And unlike Wagner, there is less and less chance of Meyer- 
beex’s getting his dues, least of all from ecoromical im- 
presjrios or their stage managers. even in Paris. On the 
other hand no amount of fine vocal art could make an audi- 
ence nowadays insensible to the shortcomings in three- 
fourths of ‘‘ L’ Africaine”’ or ‘* The Prophet.” The game 


is felt to be not worth the candle if it be 
played before us for all it is worth. A still smaller 
fraction of ‘‘ Dinorah’’ (which Messrs. Abbey and 


Grau brought forward, but could not revive last Friday 
evening—Mies Van Zandt in the title-réle) seems worthy 
the efforts of a superior lyric tenor or baritone or a colora- 
tur soprano of the best vocal capital and schooling; anda 
good part of that fraction is the celebrated orchestral and 
choral introduction deserving the best sort of treatment. So 
it goeson. Meyerbeer’s extremes are a constant irritation 
to» thoughtful and just musical mind. Flashy, trashy, 
du.l, protix, brilliant, unmusical, intensely musical, in- 
tensely dramatic, just as true to art and life as he is false 
to both, a genius and an idiot—the great light of the 
French stage is a flash-light—one instant dazzling, the next 
one invisible. It will be a long time, probably, before we 
Shall hear much of his music sung better, nay half 
as well, as in the present notable Italian-French 
ensemble. But the enemy, subtie, inherent, is too 
Strong even for the De Reszkes or Mr. Lassalle; and 
the predicament is well worth a regret. To change 
this somewhat elegiac note, and to revert for a 
moment to the “ Aida’’ representation mentioned, it is to 
be recorded that Mrs, Lehmann-Kalisch was the Aida, Mr, 





Jean de Reszke Radames, Mr. Edouard de Reszke Ramifis, 
Mr. Camera Amonasro, and Miss Giulia Ravogli Amneris, 
and that the performance was given with such splendid 
musical and dramatic power as to give it a historic place 
among the many notable ones of ‘‘ Aida’”’ that musical peo- 
ple here will remember. The effectiveness in the third act 
has seldom been rivaled—and the high level of the whole 
representation was greeted with much enthusiasm from 
one of the best-sized audiences of the month. Mr. Grau 
will do well to repeat *‘ Aida.” 

The Symphony Society, of New York, offers its public 
rehearsal and concert on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, respectively. The program will present Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony, the new violin concerto, number 
three, by Max Bruch; the Overture to Peter Cornelius’s 
opera, ‘‘ The Cid’; an air from Handel’s “‘ Il Pensieroso”’ 
and Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ The Battle of the Huns.” 
Miss Clementine de Vere will be the vocalist, Miss 
Geraldine Morgan the violinist. The novelties on the pro- 
gram reflect a not unfamiliar species of credit upon young 
Mr. Damrosch. 

Not intimidated by the apparent monopoly on pianoforte 
recitals exercised by the famous Polish player mentioned, 
Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann will be heard in a group of 
three pianoforte recitals in Chickering Hall, of which the 
first occurs on Saturday afternoon next and its successors 
on the dates of the 10th and 16th. For next Saturday’s 
recital the program will be as follows: (1) Beethoven: C 
sharp minor sonata (‘‘Moonlight’’), Thirty-two Variations; 
(2) Chopin: a, two nocturnes, Opus 9, Nos. 1 and 3; b, two 
mazourkas, Opus 56, No. 1, and Opus 24, No. 2; ¢, two 
waltzes (posthumous) Opus 69, Nos. 1 and 2; d, Scherzo, 
Opus 54; (3) Liszt: Fantasia quasi Sonata. This last is the 
opus with the explanatory title, ‘‘Aprés une Lecture de 
Dante,’’ which the writer of this article once overheard a 
lady gravely explain to. her companion at a concert with 
* Liszt wrote it, my dear, after he had just come from 
hearing Dante lecture.” 


DOMESTIC. 

THE reports of a favorable answer from Chile to the 
note sent by President Harrison were confirmed by tele- 
gram from Minister Egan on Wednesday, January 27th, 
and on Friday President Harrison submitted to Congress a 
message in which he announced the receipt from Mr. 
Pereira of a note which was satisfactory both in the fact 
that it withdrew the offensive terms of the note of Mr. 
Matta and the request for the recall of Mr. Egan, and also 
expressed so friendly and conciliatory a spirit with regard 
to the assault on the sailors of the ‘‘ Baltimore.” Mr. 
Harrison expressed himself as so well satisfied with the 
letter that it seemed that the difficulty could now be 
adjusted upon terms satisfactory to this Government by the 
usual methods and without special powers from Congress. 
The letter from Mr. Pereira claims very strongly that 
there is no hostile feeling to the United States in the coun- 
try, admits the unusual gravity of the occurrence and 
affirms that the preliminary examination was commenced 
immediately, even before the complaint was presented, 
and that the delay was inevitable in consequence of 


the peculiar mode of procedure in such _ mat- 
ters, with which the Government, greatly to its 
regret, was unable to interfere in any way. Re- 


gret is expressed that through an error of judgment, 
there should have been made expressions offensive to the 
United States, and those expressions are courteously and 
sincerely withdrawn. With regard to Mr. Egan, Mr. Pereira 
declares that the Government of Chile will take no positive 
step without the accord of the Government of the United 
States. With regard to reparation for the incident at Val- 
paraiso, it is urged that the matter be submitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to decide whether repara- 
tion is needed, and if so what and how it shall be arranged. 
In case that is not feasible it is urged that the matter be 
referred to some neutral power for arbitration. The recep- 
tion of the message was the occasion of much relief at the 
Capital and throughout the country, and there is also a 
quieter feeling reported from Chile, especially on the receipt 
of word from this country accepting the letter. 


....In Congress the President’s two messages with re- 
gard to Chile have taken up considerable time. In the 
House the question of rules has been discussed. The Ways 
and Means Committee has adopted the policy of attacking 
the tariff by separate bills, as pressed by Chairman Spring- 
er. In the Senace a resolution for an international silver 
conference was introduced, and one for calling for corre- 
spondence in the Chinese Government’s refusal to receive 
Mr. Blair as United States Minister. 


....The report is confirmed that Garza has entered 
Mexico with a force of 5,000 armed men, and that he finds 
large support in the country. Disturbances are also re- 
ported along the line of the Rio Grande, and it is feared 
that there is some connection with the movements in 
Mexico. 


FOREIGN. 

....In Russia the increase of distress from the famine re- 
sulted in several attacks upon the doctors in certain sec- 
tions for their failure to heal attendant disease. A number 
ef the local administrative bodies of Russia, composed of 
country gentlemen and land owners, have issued a mani- 
festo commenting upon the inadequacy of the Govern- 
ment measures for relief, declaring that Tolstoi’s efforts 
are tolerated because of his prominent position, that the 
Government has robbed the country of all the reforms in- 
stituted by Alexandeg II. has deprived society of taking 
any part in public life and brought Russia to starva- 


tion. They propose a free discussion of the question. 


and representatatives have been elected for that, 
purpose. The Czar has also, according to report, 





resolved to initiate measures for the restoration of serf- 
dom among the peasants, applying it first in the provinces 
of Samara and Saratoff. He takes this stand in conse- 
quence of the increase of population in the vilages to such 
a degree that the land is not sufficient to support all the 
members. The plan is that one-third of the harvest is to be 
stored for the support of peasants, one-third sold by the 
Government for local debts, and one-third retained for Gov- 
ernment taxes. 


...-The discussion of the sectarian educational bill in the 
Prussian Diet aroused a great deal of opposition, partly on 
account of the fact that no recognition was given to Meth- 
odists, Old Catholics, Unitarians, Deists and Free Think- 
ers, and partly in consequence of the fear that the Jesuits 
will secure control of the schools. This opposition be- 
came so strong, with the prospect of precipitating a gen- 
eral election, that the discussion was adjourned. 


.... It is probable that Parliament will be dissolved in 
May. Among the most important indications are reported 
a difference almost amounting to a rupture between the 
Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, the former con- 
sidering that the strength of the latter is not as great as 
has been supposed, and that therefore they are not entitled 
to as much consideration as has been given them. 


....The report on the Canadian finances shows a revenue 
of $38,579,310, expenditures $36,343,567, thus giving a sur- 
plus of $2,235.743. The total debt is placed at $289,899,229; 
the assets are $52,090,190, leaving a net debt of $237,809,030, 
an increase during the year of $275,818. In-the reconstruc- 


tion of the Cabinet, Mr. Chapleau accepts the portfolio of 
Customs. 


....-The centenary of the Partition of Poland was ob- 
served in Warsaw, January 25th, by a total abstention from 
attendance on theaters or from giving balls. A few nobles 
who insisted in giving the usual New Year’s ball were at- 
tacked by the Poles, and the situation became so serious as 
to call for special consultation in St. Petersburg. 


....In Persia the Mollahs have withdrawn their prohibi- 
tion of the use of tobacco in consequence of the action of 
the Government. This is interpreted to mean that the 

tussian influence has proved more powerful than the Eng- 
lish, the syndicate which was to control the sale of tobacco 
being an English syndicate. 


....The report having been spread that Portugal was 
propositg to sell some of her colonial possessions, the Min- 
ister discredits the reports in the Chamber of Deputies, de- 
claring that the Government was firmly resolved to main- 
tain the integrity of her colonies. ; 


....The British agent in regard to the Bering Sea nego- 
tiations arrived at Ottawa, and will come on with his asso- 
ciate, Dr. Dawson, to Washington, to consult with the 
American representatives with regard to means for arrang- 
ing the difficulty. 


.... Advices from Ichang on the Yang-tse River, 950 miles 
from its mouth, and from Chungking 300 miles further 
north, indicate that there are disturbances in that region, 
and it is feared that trouble will follow. 


....Reports have come of disturbances in German East 
Africa which are extending, and may affect the British 
colonies. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


A MAN whonever makes mistakes never makes anything. 
EX-MINISTER EDWARD J. PHELPS. 





.... [tis worth a hundred million dollars to this country to have 
the world understand that there is a country, and a united coun- 
try, behind the flag.— New York Sun. 


....The bearing of the cross means death to that which bears 
it. So it was understood when Christ bore the cross out of the 
city toward Calvary. To take up the cross for us means the ut- 
terance against ourselves of a seutence of death—a sentence of 
death to that on which the cross is put.—Christian Inquirer. 


pealell As to our Government, it is a quite sufficient answer, both 
to its domestic and to its foreign critics, that it has accurately 
represented the feeling of the American people, and that the 
publication of the documents which accompanied the President’s 
special message showed the necessity of that message.—New 
York Times. : 


....Of the patriotism, wisdom and firmness of General Har- 
rison’s policy throughout the affair there is no more doubt than of 
the patriotic readiness of the Democratic House to support the 
Administration. The President, his distinguished Secretary of 
State, and the Democratic Congressmen who have looked first to 
the honor of the flag, deserve the gratitude of the nation.—New 
York Sun. 


....The Church must not expect to be made up of unfallen and 
sinless saints. Rather it is a place of refuge and safety and 
activity for repentant sinners. But there is great need that the 
repentance be of such a character as to satisfy the church and all 
right-minded men in the community. It will never do for the 
church to have a lower standard than the community outside, 
than the Board of Trade, than a reputable club.—National Bap- 
tist. 


....We ought to be just to the Indian; we ought to be kind 
enough to him to secure for him some form of local laws and 
courts of justice and methods of administration, such as are not 
possible under the present tribal system. And then, there ought 
té be, as it is perfectly and obviously practicable there may be, 
added for their common helping and uplifting just such religious 
and educational agencies and appliances as we have found to be 
of such priceless value among ourselves—The Advance. 


.... We have in mind at this moment a man for whose support 
money was secured by personal solicitation, and secured in some 
instances from poor men and women who gave in monthly sub- 
scriptions out of their hard-earned wages. That student with 
apparent gratitude took this money, in due time he went into the 
Baptist ministry and soon he was drawing a large salary. Some 
years later he went out of the Baptist ministry but he has never 


returned a dollar of this money, altho he is to-day abundantly 
able to return it all,-both principal and interest. Is such conduct 
honest even according, to the standards of business men whe¢ 
make no profession 0: ristianity?—Dr. R. S. MacARrnur, 
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SPURGEON. 





Puain Mr. Spurgeon, great in his simplicity and ear- 
nestness, he was above all titles, and he wished none that 
could not be borne by the humblest mechanic or serving- 
man. But the world honored him as it honors its great- 
est men by dropping even the Mister, and speaking of 
him by his last name ortly, Spurgeon, just as we speak 
of Shakespeare or Milton or Gladstone. His name had 
to be spoken too often for us to take time to give it a 
prefix. 

We have asked one of the ablest American ministers of 
the denomination to which Spurgeon belonged to give 
our readers the fuller account of his life and character 
which will be found on a subsequent page. It is unnec- 
essary for us to duplicate what is there said. We need 
to add nothing else to it, except the fact that on one 
point Mr. Spurgeon’s attitude requires further state- 
ment. 

Mr. Spurgeon was the recognized leader of the English 
Open Communion Baptists. For the doctrine of close 
communion he had no patience, and he attacked and 
satirized it without mercy. He was always glad to in- 
vite ministers of other denominations visiting his Taber- 
navle to commune with his church. Altho the Baptist 
journals of the United States have had little to say about 
his open communionism, yet it has been generally known 
that the most distinguished Baptist preacher in the 
world was opposed to the denominational fencing of the 
Lord’s table, and this has been one of the potent influ- 
ences which in this respect have led to the rapid liberal- 
izing of Baptist sentiment in this country, especially dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

It was a matter of great sorrow to Mr. Spurgeon that his 
position in the ‘‘Down-grade” controversy compelled him 
during the last four years to withdraw from the full fel- 
lowship of a section of the English Baptists. He be- 
lieved he saw in the Baptist Union a willingness to con- 
done departures from the strict Calvinistic theology 
which he held, and especially a laxity on the doctrines of 
Scripture and Atonement. To remain in membership of 
the Union while it thus fellowshiped those on the ‘‘Down- 
grade” he felt was inconsistent with his duty, and the re- 
fusal of the Union to adopt his policy much saddened his 


| last years. The leading Baptist pastors vigorously re- 


pelled his criticisms of the denomination, declaring that 
it was as loyal as ever to the Master. 

We have lost the greatest preacher of his day, one of 
the greatest the world has ever seen. His influence has 
been only good. It is such men that are the true suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. 


a. 





' THE CHILEAN TROUBLE TO BE SETTLED. 


THE crisis in our relations with Chile was reached last 
week and happily passed. Chile has made satisfactory 
response to our demands, and the President has notified 
Congress that in his opinion the differences can now be 
settled by the usual methods of diplomacy, and no special 
‘powers from Congress will be needed. The President 
expresses his gratification at this turn in affairs, a grati- 
fication which will be shared by all our sober thinking 
people. 

The tension of feeling between the two countries had 
become very high. There is no doubt that the President’s 
Message, with its story of the differences between the 
two countries, its statement of the demands which had 
been made in imperative ‘form of the Chilean Govern- 
ment, and the suggestion that Congress should take 
measures to secure the enforcement of these demands, 
had the effect of bringing the whole matter to a crisis in 
this country. The wisdom of a sharp statement of our de- 
mands was fully justified in the event. The response came 
from Chile within a few hours after the President’s Mes- 
sage was sent to Congress on Monday of last week. The 
President has been criticised in some quarters for not 
delaying the message a little longer, but the same class 
of critics had previously complained because he with- 
held information which Congress and the country ought 
to have. The note which has been referred to erroneous- 
ly as our ‘‘ ultimatum” was sent January 2ist. It was 
so important a step that the President would hardly have 
been justified in delaying longer to communicate it to 
Congress. Of course if he had known on Monday, when 
the message was transmitted, that a reply would soon 
be received, and that it would be satisfactory, he would 
probably have held the message a few hours so as 
to give Congress the latest information. But he had 
nothing to indicate when the reply would come or what 
its character would be. We do not see, therefore, how 
he can be justly blamed for laying the whole matter be- 
fore Congress in the manner and at the moment chosen 
by him. 

A careful reading of the correspondence, particular- 
ly that which passed between our Minister at Santiago, 
Mr. Egan, and Sefior Matta, the Chilean Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, proves very conclusively to our mind that 
the difficulties between the two countries which grew 
out of the irritation of the Chileans over our seizure of 
the “‘Itata” and the asylum given by our Minister to 
the refugees, were greatly aggravated by the notes of 
Sefior Matta. So much has been said in criticism of Mr. 
Egan, that we were prepared to find evidence in his let- 
ters of indiscreet language and undiplomatic bearing; 
but we are agreeably disappointed in this respect. Un- 
der the provocation he had in the haughty, insolent and 
sarcastic tone of Sefior Matta’s notes, he seems to us to 
have borne himself with admirable patience and self- 
restraint. The espionage maintained upon the Legation 
was unquestionably of a hostile and disagreeable char- 
acter. Two of Mr. Egan’s servants were arrrested and 
imprisoned. Twenty persons were arrested for visiting 
the Legation and others were prevented from entering 
it, To the very just complaints which Mr, Egan made 
of this espionage, Sefior Matta had no other reply tomake 
than to insinuate that conspiracies were being hatched 
and indiscretions committed at the Legation. The tone 
of these notes was bitter and the language offensive. 
Sefior Matta did not deny that the police had the Lega- 
tion under surveillance; but he insisted that they were 
‘“‘ better informed and better posted of what takes place 
inside the Legation and its vicinity than appears to be 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary.” 

Mr. Egan’s bearing throughout the period of this corre- 
spondence was dignified, restrained and diplomatic; and 

he is certainly entitled to the thanks of the country for 
the admirable manner in which he represented us during 
this critical and trying time. 

The offensive note of Minister Matta to which the Pres- 
ident called attention, and which he asked the Chilean 
Government to recall and disavow, is of a piece in its 
insolence and offensiveness with much of Matta’s corre- 
spondence with Mr. Egan. In this note of December 
14th, which was communicated to the Chilean Minister 
at Washington and was sent to the Chilean diplomatic 
agents abroad for publication, Sefior Matta charges that 
that part of the President’s annual message relating to 
Chile was based on statements ‘‘ erroneously or deliber- 
ately incorrect,” refers to the ‘“‘undue pretensions and 
refusals of Mr. Egan,” and expresses confidence in the 
‘‘ final success” of Chile, ‘‘ notwithstanding the intrigues 
which proceed from so low [a source] and the threats 
which come from so high [a source].” Mr. Matta, who, 
by the way, was sheltered in the United States Legation 
during the last days of Balmaceda’s government, went 
out of office in January, when the Provisional Govern- 
ment ended and the permanent one was ‘established. 








Sefior Matta’s successor, Pereira, is evidently a states- 


man of larger caliber and higher character; and his re- 
sponse to our note of January 21st, is respectful, digni- 
fied, courteous and entirely unexceptiovable in tone and 
language. In reference to the attack on our sailors in 
Valparaiso, he mentions a number of mitigating circum- 
stances, and at the same time expresses the regret of the 
Government of Chile, offering, as an evidence of the sin- 
cerity of his Government and the confidence which it 
has in the justice of its cause to submit the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and abide by its de- 
cision as to whether there is any ground for reparation, 
and,if so, in what shape it should be made. He adds 
that he does not for a moment hesitate to ‘‘ condemn in 
vigorous terms” the attack on our sailors, or to offer 
such reparation as is just. [f there is objection on our 
part to having the Supreme Court act, then he is willing 
to leave the matter to arbitration. He also withdraws 
the request for the recall of Minister Egan, and deplores 
the fact that in the Matta note of December 14th ‘‘ there 
were employed, through an error of judgment, expres- 
sions which are offensive to the United States,” and de- 
claring that ‘‘Chile absolutely withdraws these expres- 
sions.” In conclusion Minister Pereira says that ‘the 
people of Chile, far from entertaining a feeling of hostil- 
ity” toward the United States, ‘‘ desire tu maintain the 
cordial relations which have existed between the two 
countries for two centuries.” 

The response is in every way honorable to the Govern- 
ment of Chile, and as it is undoubtedly made in good 
faith no one can longer harbor even the thought of war 
between the two countries, All that we could reasona- 
bly ask for he has promised to concede, and all that is 
now left to be settled can be easily settled, as the Presi- 
dent has indicated, by the usual methods of diplomacy. 

The publication of this response gave immediate relief 
to the high tension to which the feeling in Congress had 
been drawn and was a most grateful assurance to the 
country, which gave quick evidence of most genuine re- 
joicing in the happy prospect of immediate restoration 
of cordial relations between the two countries. 


+> 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


Ir churches are to exist, they must have a place to 
exist. What a house is to a family, that is its church 
building, its meeting-house, to a church; its members 
must meet somewhere in a permanent building. The 
erection of that building is its first great expense, often. 
in a new country, too great for it to bear. Many a church 
has died because it had no building, and many another 
church has lived a dying life for the same reason. It is 
in building its house that a church financially weak first 
needs to feel the strong hand of its sister churches help- 
ing it. We are glad to give so much space this week to 
this branch of the benevolences of the Church. 

As in Foreign Missions and Home Missions, so in soci- 
eties of Church Erection, the Congregationalists were 
the first to organize for mutual help and equally for 
mutual protection, and founded the Congregational 
Union, which now proposes to change its name to the 
Congregational Church*Building Society. Altho the 
necessity of such a society was forced upon the people of 
the East by the multitudes of applications for help com- 
ing from the West, the worthiness of which they could 
not test, yet so new was the thought of a church build- 
ing society that this purpose was made very subsidiary 
in the organization of the society, and the thought of it 
did not enter into its name. Ina few years, however, 
it became purely a society for church erection, altho only 
this year does it make its name indicate its purpose. 

Altho we give full space to the story of the organiza- 
tion of this pioneer society, yet the larger part of the 
articles we print this week are as interesting to the 
Methodists or Presbyterians, who have since outstripped 
the Congregationalists in this branch of benevolence, as to 
the latter. The methods of one society are those of an- 
other, and the advantages which one denomination finds 
in fraternal aid of its struggling churches another also 
finds. If we have given special prominence to the his- 
tory and experience of the pioneer society and its mis- 
sionaries, it is because that one speaks for all. 

The methods of church erection aid have changed since 
1851. Before that time a new pioneer church in St. Paul, 
which asked the aid of its sister churches in erecting its 
house of worship had to send its pastor East to solicit 
aid. Scores of churches did this, and the time of benev- 
olent men was occupied by these calls which they did not 
wish to refuse, but as to which they could not judge. 
Then the Albany Fund was raised, and the money given 
outright. Then, when the Congregational Union was 
organized, an agreement was made with the churches 
aided, by which, if the church failed the money aided 
should be returned; but this was not a legal claim. Then 
the plan was devised of giving money only to pay the last 

bills, and making the gift a first mortgage on the prop- 
erty, the mortgage being held by the society and col- 
lected only when the church ceased to be used for the pur- 
poses designed. All church erection societies now work 
under this plan, and they have since added to it, general- 
ly, a Loan Fund, designed especially to aid churches 
in the larger new towns, where a considerable sum is 
needed, and where there is good reason to believe 
‘that the growth of the church will make it possible tu re- 
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is loaned usually without interest, it being generally 
stipulated that one-fifth of the principal shall be returned 
annually. This money, so far and as fast as it is thus 
repaid—for there is some delay and failure—is again 
loaned and so made to dorepeated service. Most of the 
new Congregatidnal churches in the West have been thus 
aided during these forty years in erecting their houses of 
worship, and some of them are among the strongest 
churches in the country. There has been added the plan 
of aiding in the erection of parsonages, which is done 
wholly from a loan fund, collected, among the Congre- 
gationalists, chiefly by the labors of William M. Taylor 
D.D., pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, in this city. 
If five hundred dollars is granted to a country church to 
build a parsonage, costing a thousand dollars, the pastor 
pays back to the Society one hundred dollars annually 
as rent, for five years, after which the parsonage becomes 
the home of the pastor free of rent. This Parsonage 
Fund thus renews itself, and with very little loss from 
failure to repay the loan. In the case both of churches 
and parsonages, where a loan is made, it is of immense 
advantage that the money is borrowed without interest, 
an advantage that is appreciated by those who can only 
borrow, as is often the fact, by paying ten or twelve per 
cent, 
A church without a home is a frail, perishing church. 
It has no stability until it has a house of worship. When 
it builds a house it gives bonds to the community to live 
and do Christian work. The work of a Church Building 
Society is as important as that of any other missionary 
society, and it deserves the generous support of the 
churches. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AT ALBANY. 


It is quite evident that a line of work has been mapped 
out for the Legislature and Governor at Albany by some 
dexterous bat unscrupulous hand. The promptness and 
unanimity which characterize the Democratic majority 
in both Houses in action upon important measures 
shows that they have a program before them and are 
following it faithfully and as expeditiously as possible, 
and all the signs indicate that Governor Flower is in 
most hearty accord with them. The Census Enumera- 
tion bill was passed through both Houses with a rush, 
and was signed by the Governor with a haste that be- 
trayed anxiety to reap immediate benefits from it. It 
appropriates a very large amount of money, the distri- 
bution of which is in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, who will not hesitate to use it for the advance- 
ment of the fortunes of David B. Hill. 

When the World’s Fair bill came up last week, the 
Legislature showed scant courtesy to the distinguished 
representatives of the merchants of this city and of the 
farming community of the State. The bill appropriates 
only $300,000, which our best business men declare 
shamefully inadequate. Those in charge of the bill 
announced, when it was introduced, that $300,000 would 
be fixed upon, and no more would be appropriated; so 
the event has proved. The bill went through both 
Houses of the Legislature last week, and was sent to the 
Governor, before whom a deputation of some of the 
most solid men in the State appeared on Saturday and 
argued in favor of a larger appropriation. We are 
pained to state that the Governor, according to the news- 
paper reports, treated these distinguished men with 
shocking discourtesy. When the spokesman of the 
deputation proposed to state to the Governor the reasons 
why an appropriation of $500,000 should be made in 
‘order fittingly to exhibit the products of this great 
State,” he was interrupted by the Governor with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Rats!” The speaker, greatly surprised, 

hesitated a moment, and then went on to say that as 
there was a large surplus in the Treasury of the State, 
and as the object was so worthy, at least half a million 
should be appropriated, when the Governor agair inter- 
rupted with the remark: “ Rats! rats! a full treasury 
always breeds rats.” It is ashameful thing for the Gov- 
ernor of a great State to treat a deputation of respectable 
citizens in such a vulgar manner. 

Another important measure on the program of the 
Democratic House at Albany is a liquor bill prepared by 
the liquor men themselves. Last year, when the Repub- 
licans had control of the Senate, the demands of the 
liquor men, tho fully recognized by the Democrats, 
could not secure the recognition of the Senate. Now that 
both Houses have been made thoroughly Democratic by 
the theft of a number of senatorial seats, the demand of 
the liquor men for the fulfillment of promises made to 
them in former campaigns have become imperious, and 
itis doubtful whether any representation that can be 
made on behalf of decent and respectable citizens will 
have any weight with the pro-Hill and pro-liquor Demo- 
cracy at Albany. The proposed bill, which has been 
drawn up by the council of an association representing 
thirty thousand retail liquor dealers, is a general act 
affecting all the excise laws that have been passed since 
1840. It repeals no fewer than twenty-seven of these 
laws. What it proposes, in brief, is to regulate the sa- 
loon businessin this State so as to suit the saloon keepers 
themselves. To thisend it repeals the Civil Damage act; 
it repeals the section known as the Police Spy section, 
and makes it a misdemeanor for any policeman to enter 
a liquor shop, when it is supposed by the law to be closed, 








lice ses to be issued to places to keep open all night, and, 
last of all, it allows the sale of liquors .from one o’clock 
P.M. on Sunday to five o’clock A.M. on Monday. Under 
this law it would be possible for saloons to keep open 
every hour of every day in the week, except from five 
o'clock a.M. to one o’clock P.M. on Sunday. This is a 
favor that is asked by no respectable business in this 
State. If it were asked in behalf of the dry goods busi- 
ness, or the grocery business, or of any other necessary 
and proper business, the Legislature would undoubtedly 
refuse it. But when the representatives of a business 
which is infamous come and ask such a concession 
from the Legislature, the majority apparently stand 
ready to grant it. We do not know how it is possible for 
the Democratic representatives of rural constituencies to 
vote for such a measure and face the indignation that 
will besure to meet them at home. It is in the power 
of these constituencies, possibly, to prevent the passage 
of the bill through the Assembly. Itis to be hoped that 
they will exercise all the influence they can bring to 
bear upon their members to thwart the purpose of the 
liquor dealers and prevent this abomination from being 
fastened upon the people of the state. 


+ 
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DIVORCE AND WOMAN. 

Mrs. Lucy STONE sends us the following letter: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I have read in your last issue the article of the Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike, on “The Divorce Problem,’’ and your 
own editorial comment, and Iam moved to ask if there is 
not the gravest unfairness in a movement by men to settle 
the divorce question by laws which women can have no 
voice in making? Certainly, women are not less interested 
than men in this question. Their homes, their children, 
their family life, and their own personal interests are all 
involved. Men undertake to say what the law in the case 
shall be, while not a woman can sit as a lawmaker, or 
even vote for those who are to be the lawmakers. 
It ought not to be many years before political rights 
should be secured for women. All the signs of the times 
indicate this. It will be far better for all concerned if 
“The Divorce Problem” is left till men and women with 
equal power as legislators can confer together and vote for 
a law which the combined wisdom of both sexes decides to 
be best. In the name of many women, and by the old 
common law which was made by man alone, the cruelty 
of which women have had to bear all these years, I protest 
against the attempt to settle the divorce laws until women 
are legally entitled to help make the law. 
Boston, MASS., January 28th, 189’, 
What Mrs. Stone says deserves attention as coming 
from one of the noblest advocates of woman suffrage in 
the world. The cause she has at heart is now honored 
instead of being travestied and abused. In her letter 
from Washington this week Kate Foote tells of the 
dinner given by the wife of a member of the Cabinet to 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. When men now past 
fifty were small boys, Lucy Stone and Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony were traveling over the country preach- 
ing the most unpopular crusade of the day; declaimed 
against in the churches, not so much because they 
talked abolition as because they talked female suffrage, 
or talked atall. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been the consistent friend of 
female suffrage. We have understood that the world is 
governed by force: but heart force and brain foice 
are just as potent as muscular force. Women’s brains 
and hearts and women’s property deserve representa- 
tion just as much as masculine possessions; and, if it 
comes to hiring policemen or paying soldiers, women’s 
money will go just as far as men’s money. In these days 
itis increasingly true that women carry on business as 
wellas men. Many of them earn just as much money 
as men, and they control an immense amount of wealth. 
If a man should vote because he has money so should 
a woman. In this day every argument against female 
suffrage utterly breaks down. 

But this is not saying that the world should stop still 
in its course until woman suffrage is secured. Legisla- 
tion controlled by men has vastly improved the condition 
of women, and it would be the hight of absurdity for 
the women to say that no law improving their condition 
should be passed before giving them a right to vote for 
it. In this world we do not do all good things at once. 
Progress is made gradually; and this principle applies, 
we have no question, to legislation upon divorce. It is 
true that women have as much interest in divorce as 
men have, perhaps more. It is true that they ought to 
have the same right to vote on the subject as men have. 
But if we cannot get female suffrage this year and we 
can get improvements in the law of divorce, then we will 
take what we can get and be in better condition to get 
more next time. 








have no legislation on divorce until women can vote. 
Women svho have known hitherto how to make their 
influence felt when they do not possess the ballot, can 
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to ascertain whether the law is being violated; it allows 


We can hardly believe that Mrs. Stone would ask to. 


make still their views known, and do something, if not 
all they ought to be allowed to do, for the amelioration of 
marriage laws and the consequent benefit of the family 


Ir was a wise word spoken by a veteran missionary to 
anew recruit: ‘‘ Don’t work for the Japanese; work, work 


AN ECONOMIC EXPERIMENT. 


THE economic adjustment of labor and capital is prob- 
ably the most prominent industrial problem of our age. 
It is the basis of nearly all modern schemes for re- 
forming society, from extreme socialism to the persistent 
efforts of trade unionists. 

Up to the present time the major part of these move- 
ments for increasing the share of the profits which falls 
to labor have been confined to the efforts of the laborers 
themselves, or to their more or less sentimental sympa- 
thizers among the cultured classes. The result has been 
that what ought to be purely a question of hard business 
sense has become one of sentiment and philanthropic 
sociology. Some serious and promising attempts have 
been made in different parts of the economic world to 
settle the long-standing dispute in a business way 
bringing the capitalist on the one hand and the 
laborer on the other into better economic relations by a 
system of profit-sharing. Within the last few years this 
subject has taken an unusually strong hold among the 
more intelligent employers in this country, prominent 
among whom is Mr. Alfred Dolge, whose name is proba- 
bly not unfamiliar to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Mr. Dolge approaches the problem on the lines of 
sound economic and practical business, making the act- 
ual working of his ideas in his own industries the test of 
their correctness. Asa result of the experiments of sev- 
eral years, he has developed a plan which is being fully 
carried out in his factories at Dolgeville, N. Y., which is 
a model industrial town. The immense success of the 
undertaking entitles it to serious consideration. Briefly 
stated it is as follows: The theory of Mr. Dolge is that it 
is as important to successful manufacturers to have 
permanently the best labor as it is to have the best ma- 
chinery. Machines can be improved by invention and 
manufacture; but laborers can only be improved by de- 
velopment, and this development can only be obtained by 
advancing the social condition of the laborer, thus im- 
proving not only his work but his children who will take 
his place. To secure continuously the best work the 
wear and tear of the laborer is taken into account as 
much as that of the machines. 

The two distinctive features of Mr. Dolge’s plan are 
insurance and the distribution of surplus earnings. The 
insurance is practically the labor depreciation fund. 
The distribution of earnings is the method of giving to 
the laborers the part of the profits they have produced. 
For example, if any workman introduces an improve- 
mentall the surplus above the cost of making the change 
arising from such improvements is credited to him as 
his surplus earnings; on the other hand, if by a special 
purchase of raw material the cost per unit is reduced the 
increased product or surplus is credited to the manage- 
ment, while if a similar result is due to a larger invest- 
ment of capital or better machinery the profit goes to 
capital. The insurance has two features; one is a regu- 
lar life insurance policy, and the other a pension fund 
for those who are incapacitated from work by old age or 
injury. 

It can be readily inferred from this that asystem of in- 
dustrial relations between employer and employés is es- 
tablished, which is both economic and just. This plan 
has no socialistic or sentimental tendencies. Its object 
is to produce intelligent workers whose aim shall be per- 
fect integrity in their social and business life. To appre- 
ciate thoroughly the fine points of this system one must 
visit the factories and learn from a personal inspection of 
the industries and the workmen themselves how success- 
ful the enterprise has been. 

On Saturday, January 30th, Mr. Dolge held his twenty- 
third annual reunion with his employés, which is the 
yearly occasion for an accounting to the workpeople of the 
results of the year. ~ The program consisted of an address 
by Mr. Dolge, music, singing and a ‘banquet. This year 
the laborers’ wages were increased 10 per cent. The year 
before the working time was decreased from ten to nine 
and a half hours per day and wages increased 12 per cent. 
—all without being asked. Three years ago Mr. Dolge 
built a handsome brick schoolhouse which he 
gave to the town. Last year he built an academy in 
which is a kindergarten, free library and reading room— 
the expenses of which are all borne by him. 
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AMERICAN PROTECTORATES. 








Sir CHARLES DILKE, in The Fortnightly Review, an- 
ticipates the time when America will take a larger part 
in the foreign politics of the world. He says that ** the 
policy of protecting the moral influence of the Protes- 
tant people throughout the world” is likely to belong to 
the United States in future. 

This is a remarkable statement for which there is as 
yet little evidence. Our Government's settled policy is 
not to meddle with foreign politics. As to exercising 
any political influence over Protestant peoples abroad we 
have not the faintest inclination to become their cham- 
pion. All we do desire is that our own citizens should 
be protected in their just rights, wherever they may be 
and whatever may be their religion. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s remarkable generalization and 
prophecy is founded on a very small but yet significant 
fact. It is that while other countries, and England 
especially, recognize a sort of suzerainty in France over 





for Christ.” 


That is the nerve of missions. 





Madagascar, the Unite:1 States consul deals directly with 
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the Malagasy Government and not through the French 
consul. He imagives that in this policy the Americans 
may speak for the Malagasy people and inaugurate in 
their case this policy of protecting by moral influence the 
Protestant people of the world. . 

If there is any nation in the world which is under 
obligation to protect the native government of Madagas- 
car itis England. The civilization of Madagascar has 
come from English missionaries. England has the same 
relation to Madagascar that the United States has to the 
Sandwich Islands; and yet when the French made a 
claim on Tamatave and then undertook such a protecto- 
rate over Madagascar as a wolf might exercise over a 
lamb, England admitted the claim. But the Malagasy peo- 
ple, with extraordinary heroism and courage, and with 
the moral support of the sturdy English missionaries, 
refused to submit. It is not at all unlikely that another 
war may yet come between Madagascar and France, and 
if that war comes it will be the fault of England, which 
allowed the French demand. We cannot but believe 
that if it had been the Church Missionary Society instead 
of the London Missionary Society which had established 
and carried on these missions England would have taken 
a very different attitude. 

But if the United States has taken an admirable atti- 
tude in this Madagascar affair, we fear that as much 
cannot be said in the case of certain other complications. 
Are our people going to forget the outrages committed 
on American citizens in the Caroline Islands, and the 
brutal attacks upon the natives by the Spaniards, who 
claimed without any right or reason to own those 
Islands? American citizens have civilized those people 
and Christianized them, and our Government has as yet 
accomplished nothing in protecting our citizens there. 
Half the energy shown by our Government in its negoti- 
ations with Chile would have secured some sort of answer 
from Spain. The American Board at its meeting last Octo- 
ber appointed a committee tocommunicate with our State 
Department and with the President on the subject; but 
we do not hear of anything having yet been obtained 
except promises. 

A similar and a worse difficulty, perhaps, is now aris- 
ing in Turkey. The Manhattan Association appointed a 
committee to confer with the authorities in Washington 
on the outrages committed of late upon American citi- 
zens for which the Turkish Government gives no redress. 
The Rev. D. A. Richardson, of Erzrim, without being 
guilty of any offense was arrested by Turkish officers 
while on a journey and his passport taken from him by 
force and he himself kept confined for a considerable 
time without any redress. Mr. Crawford, of Brisa, was 
similarly arrested and kept in close confinement for 
three days and not allowed to communicate with his 
friends. The business of United States citizens in Tur- 
key, guarded hy-treaties, has been increasingly interfered 
with and their property confiscated—hymn books and 
Bible dictionaries. These are only some of the acts 
which indicate a determination to prevent American 
citizens from exercising their legal right to carry on a 
legal business, that of teaching and preaching, in Turkey. 
Our Government is not protecting these citizens, and they 
deserve protection just as much as sailors in Valparaiso. 
It is for the sake of such protection that we have a 
navy, and a good war vessel ought constantly to be 
within easy reach of Constantinople as much as of the 
Yang-tse River. The visit of a man-of-war to the Car- 
oline Islands would do an infinite amount of good. We 
do most sincerely hope that our Government will be 
zealous as to its duty of protecting its citizens abroad, 
and will remember that when they engage in the work 
of teaching they have just as mrch claim for protection 
as when they are buying palm oil or guano, provided 
they do not break the laws of the country in which they 
carry on their business. The destruction of missionary 
stations in the Caroline Islands is one of the most high- 
handed and barbarous acts that have ever been com- 
mitted upon unoffending people and upon American 
property, and requires something more than a money 


compensation. 
ae 


A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


Mrs. Harriet L. Packer, who died in Brooklyn, of 
heart disease, January 26th, was a daughter of a distin- 
guished minister of the Baptist Communion. She was 
born in Massachusetts, we believe, but had lived since 
her youth or early womanhood in the State of New York, 
and for nearly fifty years in the city of Brooklyn. She 
was married early in life to Mr. William 8. Packer, an 
eminent merchant in this city, still remembered by those 
who knew him as a man of unusual force of mind and 
character, yet modest, genial, social in spirit, and active- 
ly interested in many good works. His early death left 
in her hands a large estate, to the beneficent use of which, 
with the careful and wise education of her children, her 
succeeding years were faithfully given. 

For many years she has been an affectionate and hon- 
ored member of the Church of the Pilgrims, to which her 
husband had been an early and liberal contributor; and 
its pastor, Dr. Storrs, stirred the memories of many when 
he spoke of her, at her funeralservice, as she was more 
than forty years ago, “‘ erect, stately, graceful as a palm 
tree, with refined and high-bred features, and an expres- 





was always a reader of the best literature, was interested 
in art, had traveled extensively, and for two or three years 
had resided in famous capitals of Europe. She was a 
natural leader in society, and made her spacious and de- 
lightful house, on Brooklyn Heights, a place of frequent 
assembly for men and women of bright minds and intel- 
lectual tastes, while she was also enthusiastically in- 
terested in different forms of benevolent work. Her 
whole spirit was generous and sympathetic, and it was 
only natural that her last work on earth should be the 
arrangement of parcels of gifts for those who needed 
them, and with the preparation of kind messages to ac- 
company the gifts. 

When, at the opening of the year 1853, the building of 
the Brooklyn Female Academy was burned, of which 
institution her husband had been a friend and trustee, 
she the next morning offered to the trustees what then 
seemed a very large sum of money, $65,000, for rebuild- 
ing and freshly equipping the institution, which has 
since borne her own and her husband’s name. It was 
the first stirring and splendid gift made to institutions 
of culture in Brooklyn; and, as Dr. Storrs said at her 
funeral, the influence of it not only has gone into thou- 
sands of lives and of households ever since, in that city 
and throughout the land, but a vast, sudden, effective 
impulse was given by it to the establishment of other 
kindred institutions in this vicinity and elsewhere. The 
spontaneous, unsolicited generosity of her woman’s heart, 
as her pastor said, animated and illumined the whole air 
of Brooklyn, and gave new life to every effort afterward 
made to advance its best welfare. It wrought on other 
minds in the same noble direction; and the wonderful 
series of gifts since made in the country for securing the 
higher and finer education of women may almost be said 
to have been initiated by her magnificent early gift. 

Throughout her life there was in Mrs. Packer not only 
a fine intellectual aspiration, combined with deep affec- 
tions and generous sympathies, but also a certain eager- 
ness and,radiance of spirit which impressed one who 
knew her. Shecould not fail to be recognized every- 
where as an ‘ Elect Lady.” Her Christian character was 
early formed, and constantly maintained. The church 
was her beloved spiritual home; its services were very 
dear to her, as long as she was able to take part in public 
worship; and when she became fettered by sickness and 
pain, as for several recent years she bad been, her spirit 
of filial submission and trust was abiding and lovely. It 
shone with only increasing luster, as an incandescent 
light through the delicate translucent vase. 

The Master called her suddenly at last; 1 momentary 
awakening to sharp pain on earth, and then the peace 
and gladness above; the beauty of the earthly home with 
its rich adornments and wide outlook, and with the ten- 
der care surrounding her, exchanged as in a breath for 
the higher mansion and the blessed society! It is good 
to have known her, well and long. It is better to look 
to meet her again amid the joy and freedom of the great 
Immortality. It is good to know that the impulse which 
she gave to all best things in the city which she loved 
will not cease in its effect until the heavens shall be no 
more. 





Editorial Notes. 


THE INDEPENDENT, this week, contains forty pages. We 
give nearly six pages to the subject of Church Erection 
which is discussed by twenty different writers The death 
of Mr. Spurgeon calls for a long and appreciative article 
by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, which we have been compelled to 
put after our editorial pages. Other articles are by Thomas 
S. Potwin, on Moses and King Alfred; Perry S. Heath, on 
President Harrison and the National Finances; the death of 
de Maupassant, by Maurice Thompson; the relation of the 
Churches to Labor, by the distinguished English laborer, 
Ben Tillett; the proposed Parliament of Religion, by John 
Henry Barrows, D.D.; the Church as a Mediator between 
the Classes, by the Warden of Toynbee Hall; the Victorian 
Exhibition, by William C. Ward; the musical history of 
the week, by E. I. Stevenson; and the Chilean controversy 
by Kate Foote. The poems of the week are by the Ken- 
tucky poet, Madison Cawein, who has lately received such 
high praise from Mr. Howells, A. J. Lockhart, and Irene 
Putnam. Richard Malcolm Johnston has one of his delight- 
ful Southern sketches, and there are other stories by the 
late A. C. Townsend and Prof. C. G. D. Roberts. 








AT the moment when the danger of a rupture between 
the United States and Chile seemed the greatest 
there was practically but one party in Congress and in the 
country. Men ceased to be partisans in the critical hour, 
and united in the most cordial promises of support of our 
Administration. The Southern members in Congress were 
particularly warm in their expressions of satisfaction with 
the course of our Government.. They seemed almost to de- 
sire that the issue should be war, so eager were they to 
show how ex-Confederates would rally to the Union. 
““Why,” said one of them, ‘“‘ we would go into this war 
with Chile, and fight like devils for the old flag.”” We 
believe they would; bit we are ‘heartily glad that it will 
not be necessary for them to do so. While there is no 
reason to doubt the patriotism of any of our citizens of 





sion of singular dignity, courtesy and culture.” She 


either party, yet it is gratifying when danger threatens 


rises above partisanism, and to have those who are so 
widely separated in political feeling exhibiting cordial 
unity in defense of the country. It was inevitable that, 

as soon as the danger of a rupture of relations passed away, 

partisan instincts should reassert themselves and the action 
of the Government be subjected tocriticism. Of course it 

is due to partisan fear that the success of our diplomacy 

will inure to the political benefit of President Harrison in 

the coming campaign, and it is perhaps natural that the 

Democratic press should begin to look for points which 

they can criticise. Turning to the President’s Message 

they now allege that it was ex parte, that it was a special 

plea. Well, this does not seem to be a very severe criticism. 

Of course it was ex parte; of course it wasa special plea. 

It presented one side of the case, certainly, with more 

force than it presented the other. But President 

Harrison is not President of Chile. He is President 

of the United States; and he would have been grossly 

derelict in his duty if he had not presented our 

own side of the case. Certainly it could not have 

been expected that he should present the Chilean side of 
the controversy. The Chilean Government is able to do 
that for itself. Of course the President would not have 
been justified in suppressing any important facts. It was 
his duty to lay the whole case before Congress, and that is 
what he did as plainly, as clearly, as forcibly as possible. 
It may be possible that some of his statements do a real 
injustice to Chile. For example, he contended that the 
outbreak in Valparaiso was instigated by unfriendly feel- 
ing toward our Government, that our sailors were made to 
suffer for acts done by our Government, and that the at- 
tack was really an attack upon our uniform and our flag. 
That is the view we take of it, and it is the view which is 
supported by our own sailors, and by many of the facts 
which have come to our knowledge. It may be, however, 
that Chile’s contention is correct, and that it was simply 
one of those street disorders that are liable to occur under 
any well-regulated Government. But we are not bound to 
take that view. We are bound to take the view which is 
supported by the testimony of our own mén and to hold to 
that view until it is indubitably proved that it is a wrong 
view. The President could not reasonably have done 
otherwise than he did. The allegation that he was actu- 
ated by a desire to make political capital for himself is not 
supported by any evidence, but is contrary to his well- 
established reputation for balanced judgment, for admira- 
ble restraint, and for broad views of great questions. We 
do not believe that history will succeed in fastening upon 
him anything in this Chilean incident which is in the least 
discreditable. It seems to us that our Government has 
managed the whole business with wisdom and dignity and 
true statesmanship. 


Ir is assumed by many that Chile’s offer to submit to 
our Supreme Court the question whether the facts of the 
Valparaiso affair require that reparation should be made 
and if so in what form, isa generous offer and one to which 
wecan take no exception. It is certainly very gratifying 
tousasa nation to have such marks of confidence bestowed 
upon our chief judicial tribunal as Chile’s proposition and 
as Canada’s appeal last year in the “‘Sayward”’ case imply; 
but a little reflection will show that we ought not to adopt 
Chile’s suggestion. In the first place, the Supreme Court 
has no power to act in that capacity. Neither the Const!- 
tution nor the statutes give it any such power. Its func- 
tions are those of a final court of appeal under our own 
Constitution and laws and under our treaties; but it has 
no more power to review the findings and procedure of the 
Chilean court in the Valparaiso affair than it would have 
to review and pass upon a decision of a trial court in Eng- 
land. It is not a board of arbitration for international 
difficulties, and cannot be made such. Congress might 
enact a law by which we should give our consent to refer 
certain points in our controversy with Chile to the mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court for arbitration; but these mem- 
bers, if so appointed, could not sit as the Supreme Court, 
but simply as a body of arbitrators. In the second place, 
if the appeal to the Supreme Court could be made by the 
help of Congress, there would be grave reasons for object- 
ing to it. It would virtually be an appeal from the 
Executive Department of the Government in matters as to 
which it is clothed with full powers by the Constitution, 
to the Judicial Department, which is a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government. We cannot,with due regard for the just 
balance maintained between these distinct departments, 
allow a foreign nation to appeal from the one to the other. 
It would place the Supreme Court in a most delicate situa- 
tion, and might subject it to suspicion and criticism which 
it would be most unfortunate to provoke. Whichever way 
it decided the matter, it would be open to criticism—if 
against Chile, Chileans might accuse it of selfish feeling: 
if for Chile, our own people might complain that in its 
anxiety to be just it conceded too much. We donot want 
to place our chief court in a position inviting abuse. It is 
not a wise suggestion, tho undoubtedly made in good faith 
by Chile. Let there be arbitration, by all means, if neces- 
sary; but let the reference be to disinterested parties, 
among which, however, England must not be counted. 


THE Administration of President Harrison has been a 
strong oneon many sides. When its history comes to be 
written up in connection with the finances of the period it 
will take rank, in the ability with which it has handled 
difficult financial questions, with that under which re- 
sumption of specie payments took place. We give this 
week a careful review of the first three years of President 
Harrison’s conduct of the national finances by Mr. Perry 
Heath, the well-known Washington correspondent of The 
Indianapolis Journal. Mr. Heath does not make too much 
of that brilliant incident of 1890, by which Secretary Win- 
dom, under the direction of the President, relieved the ten- 
sion of the money market at a most critical period, and 
averted one of the worst disasters that ever threatened this 
country. Mr. Heath gives the history of this incident and 





the country from outside sources to see how patriotism 





shows that the credit of it belongs to the President, who 
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gave his whole time and study to the situation and to the 
consideration of various expedients by which it was pro- 
posed to avert calamity. If the expedients which were 
adopted had failed, the responsibility for the failure would 
have been visited on the President. As they resulted in 
a brilliant succes» it is only fair that he should have the 
credit of accomplishing a difficult task. Everybody 
knows how President Harrison has stood between 
the country and the veril of the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Undoubtedly the Free Silver bill, which passed the 
Senate last year, would also have received the concurrence 
of the House, if the President had not used all his influence 
to prevent it. For that act alone he deserves the cordial 
thanks of the country. 


Two very important decisiors of the Supreme Court of 
the United States were announced on Monday, one uphold- 
ing what is known as the Anti-Lottery law, which author- 
izes the Post Office Department to exclude all lottery matter 
from the mails; the other declaring in favor of Boyd, 
Democrat, in the Nebraska Governorship case.. Mr. Boyd, 
in the fall election of 1890, received a majority of the votes 
cast, but under a decision of the Supreme Court he was 
held not to be a citizen of the State, and, therefore, ineli- 
gible. The Supreme Court finds, all the justices concurmng 
except Justice Field, that Boyd was a citizen, because his 
father had exercised the rights of a citizen, and had in 1854 
taken out his final naturalization papers, altho he did not 
have a record of them. The court also holds that there is 
such a thing as collective naturalization. The Enabling 
Act of Nebraska constituted a naturalization of all the in- 
habitants of Nebraska at the time of its admission asa 
State, except such as desire to retain their foreign rights. 
These are both important decisions, particularly the first. 
It takes away one of the main hopes of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company. They made a determined fight against the 
law in the Supreme Court and would have been greatly en- 
couraged if its decision had been in their favor. We rejoice 
in this signal triumph over one of the most corrupt and 
dangerous organizations of the times. 


THE proposed new rules of the House of Representativ es 
at Washington are now under discussion. They are not 
as radical as those proposed by Speaker Reed in the last 
House, and fall short of that famous code in efficiency. 
The Democrats, however, have squarely adopted Mr. Reed’s 
principle that the majority must have power to conduct 
the business of the House. It seems to us that this is the 
dictate of common sense. If a legislative body cannot 
freely exercise the business functions with which it is in- 
vested its proceedings become a farce. There may be 
tyranny of the majority such as has been exercised in the 
Legislature at Albany. That depends quite as much on the 
character of the men who compose the majority as upon 
the rules; but certainly tyranny of the majority is not so 
bad as tyranny of the minority. Speaker Reed’s rules pre- 
vented the minority from filibustering indefinitely, and 
particularly from interfering with the transaction of busi- 
ness which did not receive their favor by refusing to vote 
when their names were called and thus breaking a quorum. 
His rule allowed the Speaker to decide when a quorum 
was present by including in the tallv those who refrained 
from voting as well as those who voted. This rule the 
Democrats have not adopted; but they have given power to 
three men on the Committee on Rules, the Speaker and 
two other members, to prevent unlimited filibustering. 
These three men are empowered at any time to bring in a 
resolution fixing a time when the vote shall be taken upon 
the report cf any committee; and it is provided that no 
dilatory motion shall be entertained when a resolution of 
that kind is before the House. There are also other pro- 
visions against filibustering. Mr. Reed has been entirely 
consistent, in his discussion of the proposed rules, with his 
record in the last House. He would have been glad if the 
rules which governed the House when the Republicans 
were in the majority could be adopted to govern the House 
now that the Democrats are in the majority. But the 
Democrats heaped so much abuse upon him for his ‘‘ Czar- 
ism” that they could not consistently use methods which 
they denounced as tyrannical. 


THE decent people of New Jersey have cause to lament 
the sudden death last week of Judge Knapp, of their 
Supreme Court. He was a judge of sterling qualities. 
When he was stricken down with sudden death he was re- 
buking the grand jury in Hudson County for their refusal 
to indict those implicated in the conduct of the gambling 
race-course at Guttenberg, in flagrant disregard of law, of 
decency and of humanity. These violators of law are pro- 
tected by those whose duty it is to bring them to justice. 
It has been a great scandal to the State, and grand juries 
have winked at it. The moral responsibility for the pres- 
ent lamentable state of affairs in New Jersey rests on the 
Third Party voters. The Republican Legislature which 
enacted county local option, also enacted other most whole- 
some and necessary reform legislation, chief of which was 
an act designed to secure better grand juries. The Third 
Party voters conducted a campaign against the very legis- 
lators who had done most to secure this excellent legisla- 
tion and succeeded in placing both houses in control of the 
Democrats who have repealed the temperance and reform 
actsand have made a record anything but meritorious. 
What further in the way of mischievous legislation the 
Democratic houses may enact this winter nobody dares to 
contemplate. 


SENATOR HILL has taken a very bold step in inducing 
the Democratic State Committee to call a State Convention 
to meet as early as the 22d of February to elect delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention. Of course the pur- 
Pose in selecting such an early date is to strike while the 
iron is hot; in other words, to select the delegates to the 
National Convention while the power and influetice of Hill 
are at their hight and are unbroken. The whole machinery 








of the party is now in his hands, and by selecting a day in 
February, just after the army of census enumerators 
have been appointed by the Secretary of State, Hill’s par- 
ticular friend, the supporters of Mr. Cleveland will be pre- 
vented from working up a very strong opposition. It is a 
very bold move, but it has been calculated with shrewdness 
and there is every reason to believe that Hill will carry his 
point and secure an almost solid delegation for himself. 
It has, however, stirred up the reform element of the party, 
particularly in this city, and a mass meeting is to be held 
shortly to protest against what is called a snap judgment. 
A great deal of indignation will be expressed and the bit- 
terness between the two factions of the party will be greatly 
increased. But it is scarcely within the range of possibili- 
ties that Hill’s scheme can now be successfully opposed. 
He will go into the National Convention most probably 
with New York’s vote almost solid for him. Whether that 
will secure to him the nomination, which he has so long 
coveted, depends upon elements of the situation which it is 
now impossible to forecast. There hus not been a time, 
however, in the last three years when the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland seemed so doubtful as now. 





THERE was published in a number of papers last. week a 
report from St. Paul de Loando, on the west coast of 
Africa, that the station of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union at Palabala had been raided, five missionaries 
and seven native servants killed, and the cultivated fields, 
etc., laid waste. The occasion was stated to be the desire of 
the Loangos, a tribe to the south, to avenge the killing of 
one of their number who was in Major Barttelot’s com- 
pany of Mr. Stanley’s expedition. Mr. Stanley had wished 
to use the ‘“‘ Henry Reed,” the steamer used by the mission 
on the river, but as the missionaries had refused to yive it 
up a fight had ensued in which one of Major Barttelot’s 
men was killed. The whole report bore very much the 
appearance of a made-up story. The ‘“‘ Henry Reed” was 
really taken by the Free State and given to Mr. Stanley at 
Leopoldville, two hundred miles from Palabala. There 
was no contest and no one was killed. We also learn, on 
inquiry, that the greater part of the mission force at 
Palabala has been removed to Matadi, so that probably 
there remained at Palabala only one man and a few 
natives. Matadi, where there are representatives of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society and the Congo Balolo 
Mission, as well as of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, is too strong to be raided and there are no other 
stations in the vicinity, the nearest being Banza Manteke, 
forty miles distant. Accounts of wholesale massacre of 
missionaries seldom have much, if any, foundation in fact, 
and such reports should always be received with much 
allowance. We donot, however, forget that they are possi- 
ble. We shall watch with much interest for further in- 
formation. 


THE comments of the English press on our dealings with 
Chile have been marked by an unfriendly, an almost viru- 
lent feeling. Of course we do not resent what they say 
as an interference in our affairs. A controversy between 
two nations is a public matter, and the press of the world 
is perfectly free to discuss it in any manner it sees fit. 
But what seems especially worthy of our attention in the 
attitude of the English press is its criticism of pur Govern- 
ment for ‘‘ bullying” Chile, and for making demands 
which are not justified by the facts. If there is any coun- 
try on the broad face of the earth that has exercised un- 
limited liberty in its dealing with other nations,particularly 
weak ones, that country is certainly Great Britain: and it 
comes with the poorest possible grace from the English press 
to criticise us for demanding reparation for the killing and 
maiming of sailors wearing our uniform in Valparaiso, 
when we remember that the slightest affront to the Brit- 
ish flag is almost always instantly redressed by a British 
gunboat. Take a single instance that occurred a few years 
ago in Opobo in the Oil River territory, Africa. The king 
of a small, independent native people, was accused of ob- 
structing the English consul, who entered his territory for 
the purpose of establishing trade. What did this great 
and mighty English nation do? It inveigled him upon a 
steamer, carried him away to Accra, on the Gold Coast, 
where it gave him the form of a trial and sentenced him to 
be transported for five years. His people showing some 
signs of resistance to this high-handed act, Admiral Wells, 
of the ship ‘“‘ Raleigh,”’ blockaded the river, compelled the 
chiefs to deliver up their arms and war canoes, to pay a 
fine, and to remove their defenses. That is the way Eng- 
land takes satisfaction for a wrong done to the British 
flag, and it is not an isolated instance as everybody knows. 
The history of England is full of just such cases of “* bully- 
ing.” If it had been England dealing with Chile instead 
of the United States, English gunboats would have se- 
cured reparation in Valparaiso at the mouth of the cannon, 
instantly, without waiting the slow process of diplomacy. 
We can afford to pass over the insult which the English 
press heaps upon President Harrison, because it is inspired 
by an unfriendly feeling for the party who elected him. 
Whatever favor England has for the United States, is 
given to the party that favors free trade. 


THE Emperor of Germany seems to be meeting his first 
serious check, and it is in the matter of religious education 
in primary schools. He has compelled Von Caprivi to intro- 
duce a bill which substantially puts the control of the 
schools into the hands of the Churches. To this the Na- 
tional Liberals object as much as the Freisinnige Party, so 
that the Emperor is forced back into the arms of the Con- 
servatives if he persists in carrying out his policy. This 
will involve the breaking up the Ministry by the resigna- 
tion of at least three of its ablest members, Miquel, Herr- 
furth and Boetticher. We presume that the Emperor 
would be able to push his proposal through against their 
powerful opposition, by the use of personal infiuence which 
it is hard to resist; but this could be only temporary. The 


overbearing not to say insolent temper of the Emperor 
will be resisted with more vigor after a party opposed to 


umns, but do not find it. 





his policy hasonce developed. He will either find out that 
a king rules by the grace of the people and cease to lead a 
party, or he will be driven over into the arms of the Con- 
servatives, into the party which has no future, and which 
never seems capable of remembering the fate of Charles I. 
There was a revolution in Germany in 1848, and William is 
too young to remember it. Will not some one of his min- 
isters remind him of it? 


THE week has been signalized by most extraordinary re- 
ports from Russia, which recall the startling and not alto- 
gether new suggestion in a late article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT by President Washburn, that it may be that the Rus- 
sian famine will develop a Russian Washington. One of 
these reports, which has gained credence in England, is that 
a number of the local councils in Russia have adopted a 
statement severely criticising the administration of the 
Government. accusing it of responsibility for the famine, 
and of imbecility in taking measures to relieve it. We are 
not informed what part of the Empire these councils rep- 
resent, nor how many of them have adopted this report 
which, we should think, would insure to every man who 
voted for it a free passage tothe Siberian mines. The other 
report is that it has been decided by the Russian Govern- 
ment to reintroduce a system of serfdom. The superfluous 
population will be taken from cities and put into the 
country, under a communal system, and one-third of the 
produce raised by them will be put in public granaries 
for their support, the rest being taken by the Government 
for taxes and debts. The colonists will not be allowed to 
leave their lands, and they will be put under the control of 
officers representing the nobility, who will hold them as 
serfs. It is reported that this plan will first be tried in the 
further southeastern part of European Russia, on the river 
Volga, and extended to other parts of the Empire. We 
doubt if the Empire will last long enough to accomplish 
the full plan. The twentieth century dawns, and then the 
world will not be Cossack. 


.... We have mentioned how one of the wealthiest corpo- 
rations in the city engaged in business secures money by 
giving a minute medal to those who pay twenty-five cents 
for membership, and that among the virtues of the medal 
it is stated that if it is put in water drunk by animals it 
will protect them from disease. This methed of making 
money by playing on the superstitions of the ignorant is 
practiced, we see, in France. We translate the following 
sent out to the simple-minded: 

BEE-CULTURISTS’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE SACRED HEART. 

We wish to bring to the knowledge of our people that there has 
been formed a_bee-culturists’ associatien for the purpose of 
erecting in honor of the Sacred Heart a column, called the Col- 
umn of the Bee-culturists, in the Church of Montmartre. Each 
associate is asked to offer for this purpose two cents for each of 
his hives. This offering will afford a protection against the dis- 
eases which attack the hives, and a suitable gift for cal'ing down 
the benediction of the Sacred Heart on the bees of those asso- 
ciated. 


..A comical illustration of the growth of language 
comes to us from the Caroline Islands. Shortly after the 
Spaniards had made their savage attack on the island of 
Ponape, and while it was feared that they might land at 
Kusaie, the native pupils in the school inquired of the 
teachers where Spain was and were shown the country on the 
map. The teachers noticed shortly afterward that in their 
conversation the pupils frequently used the word Spain in 
a connection that seemed strange, and on inquiry discov- 
ered that the boys had just given the name Spain, as the 
worst word they knew, to the raw sores which had ap 
peared on their bodies in a peculiar epidemic. The word 
was immediately adopted by the people of Kusaie, and in a 
year or two had spread over all the Caroline, Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands, a distance of two thousand miles, so that 
it is now the correct thing in their languages, and in the 
English spoken there as well, to say that a man has broken 
out with spains. 


....We regret to hear of the death of R. B. Howard, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. Dr. Howard 
had attended the great World’s Peace Congress in Rome, 
November 19th-21st, and had taken a leading part in its 
labors, after which he was taken ill and treated in an ex- 
cellent hospital in that city. His death, however, was 
hardly expected, but followed a surgical operation. Dr. 
Howard was one of a remarkable family of three brothers, 
one of whom is General O. Os Howard, and another General 
C. H. Howard. The American Peace Society has a consider- 
able endowment and does not need to appeal for funds. It 
has sought able men to carry on its work through the press 
and public conventions. 


_... We seem to have got ahead of our contemporaries, 
the Presbyterian in particular, in our publication of the 
revised Confession. We have looked for it in their col- 
Some of them announced that 
it will be given to the press, just before the Assembly 
meets, in May: others hope that it will be ready sooner. 
We had no special difficulty in getting it. It was got open- 
ly from Dr. W. E. Moore, by Mr. Devins, who has done 
much excellent work for us. 


_...The American Institute of Archeology announces 
that the excavations at Eretria, carried on last year under 
Prof. R. B. Richardson, will be continued this year. Dr. 
Waldstein has secured the privilege of excavating also at 
sparta and the Argive Hereeum, where the field is com- 
paratively fresh; at Sicyon, where the work formerly done 
bv the Athens School will be continued, and at Mycenze or 
Elis. The unusual expense makes it desirable that the 
membership of the Institute should be increased. 


...Miss Isabel F. Hapgood writes us from 9 East 22d 
Street, as follows: 


To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: | ae < 

Your kind publication of my Appeal in THE INDEPENDENT has 
brought ine a good deal of money for the Russian peasants, 
through Count Folstot. as you will see by my account to date, 
$1,327.81. The accompanying letters have been a pleasure to read; 
and I thank the donors for their gifts and sympathy most sin- 
cerely. 


























































CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 
BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


-IN writing this paper for THE INDEPENDENT, I yield to 
the urgent request of the editor. 
luctartly yielded to such editorial’request before. I 
spring joyfully, indeed, at the thought of paying grate- 
ful, admiring and affectionate tribute to a dear and 
honored memory; but my heart is too heavy with grief 
for any proper buoyancy of mind. A great light has 
gone out in the sky, and I seem to feel, in something 
more than my own just measure, the darkening of the 
world, 

How well I remember wtén the news first came 
across the Atlantic—it must have been about the year 
1855—that a young preacher in London was renewing, 
and more than renewing, the pulpit triumphs of White- 
field and of Edward Irving! I was myself at that time 
still a student in college, and this young preacher, al- 
ready famous by the then novel name of Spurgeon, was 
only of an age about equal to my own. During all the 
time succeeding until now, a period beyond the space 
of a human generation, Mr, Spurgeon has not for one 
moment intermitted to be upon the whole the most pop- 
ular, and, let us not hesitate to say, the greatest, 
preacher in the world. It is a long term of activity 
and of world-wide renown that Mr. Spurgeon has thus 
been permitted to fulfill. But he has fallen in the very 
meridian of his days, and his career seems prematurely 
cut short. 

In boldly pronouncing Mr. Spurgeen the greatest 
preacher in the world, of his time, I have indeed been 
perhaps not bold enough. It is not unlikely that, if all 
the just conditions of comparisou were adequately taken 
into account, Mr. Spurgeon might appear to be con- 
spicuously the greatest preacher of all times since the 
age of the Apostles. However this may be, certain it is 
that, besides being foremost among his peers as a preach- 
er, this prodigious man has, during three decades of 
years, been also one of the most fruitful and most stead- 
ily popular of authors. When it is added, that he has 
exhibited one of the most successfuliy organific minds, 
one of the most stimulating and sustaining forces of 
personal character anywhere coevally at play among 
men; and further, beyond all this, that he has meantime 
been distinctively a acher of preachers. past -compari- 
son more influential than any one of his fellows and 
contemporaries in that vocation, something like a just 
estimate in outline has been projected of the magnitude 
of what the.world has so long been enjoying in Mr. 
Spurgeon, and of what it has now lost in his death. Of 
course, it is not what Mr. Spurgeon was, that:I mean 
in speaking of the loss that his death brings to the 
world; for what Mr. Spurgeon was, the world has net 
lost. The past at least is secure, and that is immortal. 
The world has lost only what Mr. Spurgeon might have 
been in the many unaccomplished years. the hope of 
which was, until lately, large and lucid round his brow. 

[have implied that the subject of this paper began ex- 
traordinarily early his extraordinary career. But the 
definite, arithmetical statement is far more impressive 
than the indefinite rhetorical. He was not yet twenty 
years of age when he accepted the call of the historic 
New Park Street Baptist Church in London to be their 
pastor. That this youth, not regularly educated, quite 
innocent of taint from college culture of any kind, 
would sustain himself as an acknowledged _ power, in the 
metropolis of the world, through an unbroken period of 
almost forty years—who would have predicted it? But 
such a prediction would have fallen far short of being 
sufficiently audacious; and the fulfillment awaiting was 
not merely ample, it was overflowing. The whole his- 
tory reads like aromance. 

How the spirit and tradition of the man of whom I 
am speaking seems graciously to rebuke the way in 
which I have laxly allowed myself to speak of him! 


*** Sustain himself!” I hear him exclaiming. ‘In- 
deed, I did not for one moment sustain myself. Under- 
neath, all the time, was the Everlasting Arm. That 


was what held me up. I myself did nothing but fall in- 
cessantly. But I fell upon support that would not let 
me be quite cast down.” 

This was Mr. Spurgeon’s genuine feeling about himself. 
His sens° of his weakness was, in large part, the secret 
of his strength. And, paradoxical as it is to say so, his 
weakness reached perhaps its very strongest at the point 
of self-confidence. For he was an exceptionally self- 
confident mav. So conspicuous, indeed, and so vivific, 
was3this element in his character, that a hasty analysis 
might well have pronounced it the true spring of his 
power. It would have been such, in a worldly Spurgeon 
pursuing a worldly career. It might even, in that hy- 
pothetical case, have produced an apparent result appar- 
ently greater than the one that the actual Spurgeon actu- 
ally accomplished. But, however greater in seeming, it 
would really have been far less. Whatever part in the 
total sum of Spurgeon’s achievements is justly to be cred- 
ited to his own personality asserting itself beyond due 
bounds in the spirit of self-confidence natural to the man, 
sould be subtracted from, not reckoned in, the net, en- 
during, purified fruit of his life. How large that part 
is Lshall not undertake publicly to estimate. Indeed, I 
do not dare to estimateit privately. The thing significant 
jg. that the quality of Mr, Spurgeon’s work was, on the 
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w -as transcendent as the quantity was remarkable. - 
The quality is, therefore, even more remarkable than 
the quanity. Justly appreciated, it serves to make the 
quantity itself greater. 

The new Park Street pastor, yet in his teens, had to 
have more room for the hearers that wanted to come. 
The ‘“‘ chapel” was enlarged. The enlarged chapel would 
not hold the throngs that surged, Sunday after Sunday, 
at the doors. Resort was had to the most: capacious 
available audience-room to be found in London. This 
was the Royal Surrey Gardens Music Hall. In this vast 
room, Mr. Spurgeon, now a youth of twenty-two, 
preached to audiences not only imposing in numbers, 
butimposing also often in the rank and renown of in- 
dividual hearers. Church of England people, who could 
not go to hear the famous sectary in a conventicle, 
might venture to allow themselves that pleasure in a 
neutral place of assembling like a public hall. So, rank 
and title, social splendor, and splendor of civic fame, 
flowed into Surrey Gardens to listen to the preaching of 
Spurgeon. Of such auditors, not a few sought oppor- 
tunities of private meetings with the youthful pulpit 
orator that delighted them. ‘That wasa fine audi- 
ence!” was Mr. Spurgeon’s own very first exclamation 
to the present writer, as the latter met him with a letter 
of introduction, at the close of a Sunday morning service 
in Surrey Music Hall. It was the perfectly natural 
frank expression of the reflex pleasure that a young 
man could not but feelin the sense of suceess so over- 
whelming. It was morally more healthy for the subject 
than it would have been to dissemble the feeling, or to 
affect an indifference not really in his heart. I shall not 
say that to abstain from any demonstration whatever, 
either affected or truthful, of such feeling as his, would 
nothave been better. But a touch of infirmity it is 
almost relishable to see in a noble mind. And a certain 
engaging boyish egotism, joined to a frankly self-dis- 
playing love of praise, was to this noble mind one of its 
saving infirmities. 

Of course, use of a public hall could be only a tem- 
porary expedient for the accommodation of a regular 
congregation. It was resolved to build a meeting-house 
unprecedentedly great. There had been a man found who 
could not only fill such a place with hearers, put could 
also fill it with sound, from the clearest, the sweetest, 
the most flexible, the most tunable, the most various, the 
most elastic, the furthest-going, the most inexhaustible, 
voice in the world. The Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
finished in 1861, with a seating capacity which reached 
at last 5,500, supplemented by standing room for 1,000 
more, thus accoumodating in all 6,500 persons. For 
thirty years this immense auditorium has, Sunday after 
Sunday, been filled with people. Only a few months 
ago I seated myself in the fringe of the great congrega- 
tion, and took careful note of two things, first, whether 
I could hear, well every word, and, secondly, whether 
the attendance had fallen off at all with the attrition of 
years. Yes, 1 could hear; no, there was no falling off 
—the Tabernacle was full. It was an ordinary Sunday 
morning occasion. the weather unpropitious. There 
were p@ persons standing, but the seats were all occu- 
pied. Alas, the great preacher came painfully to his 
place on the platform, leaning upon the top of his staff! 
The touchingness of the sight was no insignificant part of 
the eloquence. : 

The spiritual fruitfulness was, from the first, no less 


remarkable than the intellectual triumph, of Mr. Spur- 


geon’s ministry. Within ten years from the commence- 
ment of his London pastorate, 3,569 persons had been 
baptized into the fellowship of the church. I have be- 
fore me, as I write, an authorized statistical table of 
figures for the years 1861-1877. This exhibits a steady 
annual increase of numbers, an increase not once inter- 
rupted, in the membership of the church up to 5,152 in 
1877. 

While such fruit was being gathered under the sound 
of the preacher's living voice, a result not incommen- 
surate was springing from the printed sermons of Mr. 
Spurgeon. The weekly issue of these began in 1855. It 
has continued without break ever since. The sale has 
for many years averaged 25,000 copies for every sermon. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s publishers told me last spring that that 
was their regular edition then. And this takes no account 
of the circulation of the sermons through the innumer- 
able newspapers, all over the English-speaking world, 
that reprinted them week by week. Nearly 2,500 differ- 
ent sermons in all have thus been given to the world in 
print, from the brain and heart of this prolific religious 
genius. There is nothing, I believe, in human history 
to parallel, hardly to approximate, such a record. But 
the most noteworthy thing about it is that Mr. Spurgeon 
was constantly receiving from all over the world person- 
al or documentary evidence of conversions referred by 
the subjects to the influence of sermons of his read by 
them in print, or perhaps heard read by them from 
print; for these sermons were, in many scattered places, 
the Sunday food of congregations of hearers. 

Particular sermons of Mr. Spurgeon’s became excep- 
tionally famous. Of these the most memorable was, no 
doubt, a sermon on ‘‘ Baptismal Regeneration,” the sale 
of which had, many years ago, reached the enormous 
total of 198,000 copies. This discourse occasioned a 
truly extraordinary activity of tongue and pen in con- 
troversy, More than 4 hundred separate publications, 


mostly pamphlets, drawn out by Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon, 
were.actually collected within the two years following, 
and these are said: to be now preserved in bound volumes 
belonging to the Pastors’ College Library. Not afew 
other sermons of his have sold to the number of 100,000 
copies. 

It is impracticable, within the just limits of a paper 
like this, o do more than suggest the manifold fruitful 
activities of this great mind. I have just named the 
Pastors’ College. This is an institution founded and 
maintained by Mr. Spurgeon, ina sense more‘full than 
that in which any other such institution ever existing 
could truly be said to have been founded and maintained 
by a single individual. It has educated nearly a thou- 
sand students. The education imparted has been im- 
perfect, no doubt, and many intelligent friends of min- 
isterial training have thought that the influence of the 
Pastors’ College told powerfully against, as well as pow- 
erfully for, the cause it ostensibly served. But what an 
illustration the history of that seminary constitutes of 
the rich fecundity of the organizing genius that so early 
as the.year 1854 gave it birth! 

The Steckwell Orphanage, too, dated from 1866, 
with which Mr, Spurgeon’s name is inseparably asso- 
ciated—to have been the means of establishing and 
wisely administering that, would, by itself alone, be 
no despicable account to be able to give of the conduct 
of a life. 

A still different form of benevolent activity, one not 
only Christian but distinctly evangelic, evangelistic in- 
deed, was the Colportage Society, founded and directed 
by Mr. Spurgeon. This institution, too, has a noteworthy 
record of useful work accomplished. There ought per- 
haps to be added mention of the Book Fund, Mrs. Spur- 
geon’s specialty, which, for many years, has. been the 
means of annually distributing a large number of printed 
volumes all over the three kingdoms, especially among 
ministers who otherwise would have lacked, in great 
measure, such food to their minds. 

All the foregoing examples of Mr. Spurgeon’s fer- 
tility and force in organization and administration were 
always vitally related to a later important direction of 
his enterprising mind, of which I have hitherto not fur- 
nished even a hint. I refer to his monthly magazine. 
The Sword and the Trowel, started in 1865. Mr. Spur- 
geon, then, was editor too, as well as preacher, author. 
teacher, organizer. 

As to his authorship, the list of his books, apart from 
his sermons, is very long. These all have been successful, 
and some of them have been extraordinarily successful. 
His “John Plowman’s Talk,” for example, sold, within 
three years from the date of its publication in book form, 
to the nuinber of 110,000 copies. 

An article like the present cannot possibly be com- 
plete, but it must necessarily have bounds. When I 
have added that Mr. Spurgeon had a brother James (sur- 
viving him), who was not only a fellow-minister of the 
Gospel, but in a peculiarly intimate confidential relation 
partner of his pastoral labor, and had two sons, twin- 
born, Thomas and Charles, who have both followed their 
father in his office as preacher, I shall have said all that 
I properly can here say in the way of irregular biogra- 
phy. Mr, Spurgeon was born in June, 1834, and was 
therefore fifty-seven years of age when he died. What 
a crowded life he lived! How he made the atmosphere 
far and wide about him hum with his clemental intel- 
lectual activity! What a silence, what a vacancy, now 
that he has gone! 

It is probably safe to assume that the peculiar condi- 
tions that have surrounded bim, in the religious world in 
which he lived and moved and had his being, during the 
few years last past, have hastened his death. I mean, of 
course, the far-renowned ‘‘ Down-grade” controversy, so- 
called, with its accompanying incidents. No one that 
does not know the genial affectionateness of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s temper and his extreme fondness for friendship 
and the continuance and fast-knitting of old ties, can 
appreciate the cost in nerve and heart at which he has, 
during these many months of failing bodily health but 
unfailing mental force, maintained his warfare for what 
he felt to be the imperiled truths of the Bible. Every 
bond tliat snapped between him and a brother minister. 
especially if that minister were to him not only brother. 
but, as it were, a son, that is, an old student of his, made 
his heart bleed, and tapped in him the very fountain of 
life. He laded himself with taskwork in the cause of 
Bible truth, till the ship sank almost below the water- 
line—quite below the water-line it proved at last! Ihave 
a little autograph note now from the weary hand, writ- 
ten in the mid-stress of preparation for the last spring’s 
anniversary of his college. The main purport of it was 
to tell how he staggered under the load he was carrying. 
and how he dared not increase it by so much as a penny- 
weight. It was pathetic when I received it—how much 
more pathetic now. 

The dear, great, gentle, lion heart! How shal! I com- 
pese myself to take tranquil account of the elements 
that made up such a nature? 

In the physical man, Mr. Spurgeon’s voice was his 
chief good fortune in endowment. But that good 
fortune would nigh have compensated for the lack of 
every other. The wonder of Mr. Spurgeon’s voice grew 
upon me the more I considered it and compared it. He 





used it without any apparent effort, and it answered 
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every purpose of his will. In. its utmost violence I 
never heard from it one note that. grated harshly on. 
the ear. It was virile, but-it hid in its virile sweetness 
an effect of womanly winningness that was almost 
pathetic. In the mere matter of making people hear 
Mr. Spurgeon accemplished with his voice feats proba- 
bly never surpassed, I doubt if ever equaled. I was 
told, and I believe, that in Agricultural Hall, in Lon- 
don, a place described as being like uninclosed space 
for vastness, he made himself distinctly audible to 
12,000 people. His voice, when he was speaking so as 
to be heard by such a number, would be no less agree- 
able to those persons nearest him than to those furthest 
yemoved, and hardly less distinct to those furthest re- 
moved than to those nearest. It was an instrument of 
speech that either needed no management, or was so 
perfectly managed that itseemed to need none. It was 
the perfection of nature; or else, the perfection of both 
nature and art. is 

The thing most obvious and most striking in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s mental endowment was his preternatural 
command of language, both vocabulary and syntax. 
For simple, lucid flow of appropriate speech, so uninter- 
rupted and so easy that it seemed like lubricity itself 
become vocal and expressive, I never heard anything 
anywhere that even approached Mr. Spurgeon’s habitual 
discourse. . Mr. Beecher was great at this point; but he 
had _ his fits of greater and less, was eruptive sometimes, 
explosive. Mr. Spurgeon never faltered. He never went 
faster than he wished to, for fear that if he went slower 
he might come notto go at all. He never went slow be- 
cause he could not go faster. The fountain flowed 
because it was a fountain, and the nature of a fountain 
is to flow. Of courseI describe what appeared. Doubt- 
less Mr. Spurgeon had his subjective experiences of 
mental obstruction; but his frank, manly, womanly 
way was to make his hearers confidants of his moods, 
by telling them outright when his chariot wheels were 
driving heavily. No speaker was ever more sure of the 
sympathy of his hearers. 

Perfect mastery of his own system of doctrine was 
another secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s power. Perfect mas- 
tery of it and perfect conviction of its truth went hand 
in hand together with him. He never stood before his 
hearers like a reed shaken with the wind. He stood 
solid on the rock, with the whole balanced weight of his 
great personality. : 

The doctrine itself that he tavght had the immense 
advantage of being a doctrine that could easily be made 
intelligible to average minds. And average minds com- 
posed the audience to which Mr. Spurgeon addressed 
himself. The character of mediocrity wrote itself legi- 
bly, unmistakably, over the aspect of the Tabernacle 
congregation. I say this to Mr. Spurgeon’s praise. His 
chureh was essentially a mission church occupying mis- 
sion ground, All the unequaled influence as a minister 
of the Gospel that Mr. Spurgeon attained, he attained, 
let this be forever remembered to his honor, in the ser- 
vice of a church made up of ‘‘ not many wise, not many 
noble.” What his preaching did was to present to such 
hearers the one unchanging Gospel of Christ in count- 
less changes of form, each perfectly level to the com- 
prehension of all. He turned and turned the kaleido- 
scope of the sermon, and exhibited to his hearers, never 
weary of beholding, the same precious truth over and 
over again, Sunday after Sunday, in displays that had 
nothing new to recommend them but the endlessly new 
combinations of things old that the magic of the 
preacher could produce. If the same combinations even 
were sometimes repeated, that did not make the pleasure 
of seeing them pall in the least upon the appetite of the 
beholders. The achievement was magnificent, of a 
magnificent aim—to preach the Gospel to the poor. 

It would be a capital omission not to make note of the 
blithe humor that enlivened the earnest temperament of 
Mr. Spurgeon, and broadened and quickened his touch 
with the people. This,and an instantaneons alertness 
of mind in him that served every useful purpose of wit 
stood him many a time in good stead on oratoric occa- 
sions. These two qualities of his subsisted in a noble 
basis of Saxon common sense, and, together with that, 
saved him remarkably, throughout his life, from serious 
practical errors. 

The fundamental attribute, alike of his,talent and of 
his character, was amagnavimous simplicity. His con- 
duct and his speech were uniformly such as seemed com- 
portable with the straightforwardness, the honor, the 
sense of personal responsibility, proper to a Christian 
gentleman. 

Have I seemed to intimate that Mr. Spurgeon was not 
distinctively a thinker—or ‘‘ Thinker” spelled with a capi- 
tal T? Well, distinctively, or at least, pre-eminently, 
he was not; but his was a mind prodigiously active, pro- 
digiously alert, nevertheless. He had the fact, if not the 
form, of culture. This he had by heredity; for he came 
of a race of preachers. The instinct, the capacity, to know 
flowed inhis blood. What others had to study for, was, 
in many instances, Spurgeon’s by the munificent gift of 
genius. He, by intuition, knew at once much that his 
fellows were obliged through tuition laboriously to learn. 
Still, I shall not disguise the fact that for my own in- 
dividual contentment of mind, and even of heart, Mr. 
Spurgeon’s ordinary sermons were too much the product 
of facility rather than of thought. Bat I dare not, after 
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all, decide quite positively thatI should think it better, 


.dong on his,part, if he had diverted his mind from other 


occupation. to bestow more labor of thought on his ser- 
mons... As. it was, he certainly tasked himself enough; 
to have. tasked himself differently, who, in the presence 
of an accomplished life so free from tare and tret as was 
Mr. Spurgeon’s, would venture to say that that would 
assuredly have been wiser? 
And consider wnat was Mr. Spurgeon’s case. Not 
twenty years of age, and, from that stage of untrained, 
or not thoroughly trained youth, on to the end at fifty- 
seven, plunged, with never an emersion for free breath, 
in the ever-increasing sea -of the largest.and the most 
responsible Christian. pastorship. in the world, not to 
speak of the manifold other cares that he put his Atlan- 
tean shoulders under! Would it not be fatuity itself to 
demand of such a man, so placed, the graces, the amen- 
ities, the elegances of the leisurely scholar, the profun- 
dities of the recluse thinker? 
Take him for what he was, and not measure him 
against what is no standard for such as he, and where is 
the man left to die that will carry more light, more 
warmth, more life, as of a sun, out of the world in 
going from it, than went hence last Saturday night with 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon? 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 








: Missions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Christian World re- 
cently made the statement that there is ‘(a body of 10,000 
stedfast and enlightened Protestant. Christians” in the 
Caucasian Provinces of Russia, He writes about the Ar- 
menians, and has evidently had a near view of the country 
and people. That there is a large number of Armenian 
Protestants—not 10,000 however—the result of a progres- 
sive Evangelical effort, isa matter of deepest interest. The 
attitude of the Government toward “sects” in that part of 
the Empire has been favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of the work. In many instances Protestants have 
been vindicated and protected in their right of public 
worship. and their persecutors punished by appeal to Rus- 
sian courts. A change, however, in the attitude of the ad- 
ministration is painfully apparent in some portions of the 
district, where the ‘‘sects”’ are forbidden to hold meet- 
ings for public worship. During the past year four men 
have been exiled from Tiflis and vicinity for the sake of 
the Gospel. A few months ago the police entered a room 
where some brethren were gathered together for prayer. 
The names of three men—a Russian, a German and an Ar- 
menian—were taken, and they were summarily exiled the 
next day. Many others are in danger of the same process. 
A faithful brother writes that where he is the modicum of 
privilege formerly accorded is still enjoyed, but danger 
had approached very near. In heroic devotion to the 
cause so dear to his heart, he says: 

“Tfear not the pitiful condition of the exile, but I do fear 
that we shall not have taken advantage of the present favorable 
opportunity to establish this work, so that when the storm, the 
rumblings of which we hear, breaks over us we may not be un- 
prepared forthe shock. Therefore, I entreat and again I entreat 
that you will assist us in any way it is possible to you.” 

That means both material and spiritual assistance. Are 
there not some friends who will contribute and aid a work 
that promises the best results? 





:...The Fifteenth Report of the Council of Missions co- 
operating with the Church of Christ in Japan, after refer- 
ring to the distress caused by the earthquake, speaks of the 
outlook as by common consent brighter than it was a year 
ago. The anti-Christian and anti-foreign feeling is less in- 
tense, and the work of the Church is steadily advancing. 
The tide of rationalism has been checked, and the discus- 
sion it evoked has brought the essential truths of Christian- 
ity into the light as never before. Speaking of the Council 
itself, composed of missionaries representing six Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Churches—the Reformed (Dutch), Re- 
formed (German), Presbyterian (North), Presbyterian 
(South), United Presbyterian and Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian, and the Woman’s Union Missionary Society—the re- 
port frankly recognizes the difficulties, but rejoices in the 
encouragements which appear on every hand. At the 
stated meeting of the Synod at Tokio, November 4th, forty 
commissioners were present, including seven foreign mis- 
sionaries (two of them full members and five advisory 
members). The most important items of business were 
the adoption of the Parliamentary Rules of the Imperial 
Diet, the reply to the communication in regard to a Con- 
sensus Creed, both of which have previously been noted, 
the adoption of a plan for the reorganization of the work 
of Home Missions, the effort to raise the Home Mission 
Debt, and an appeal for missionaries for the Hokkaido. At 
the same time occurred the inauguration of the Rev. K. 
Ibuka as President of the Meiji Gakuin to succeed Dr. 
Hepburn. The statistics of the report show 54 missiona- 
ries, 49 wives, and 51 other ladies, a total of 154. Ofthe five 
presbyteries, the two in Tokio are the largest,including 41 
of the 73 churches, and 6,346 of the 10,°°1 church members. 
It is interesting to note that in the larger of these two, the 
Dai Ichi Presbytery, the membership includes 1,735 men, 
1,425 women and 478 children. There are 70 theological 
students in the five schools for boys and young men, and of 
the 120 pupils in the Meiji Gakuin 87 are Christians. 
There are also 26 schools for girls, young women and chil- 
dren with 1,774 pupils, of whom 315 are Christians. 


....At the fifteenth annual session of the Fuhchau Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, last November, 
there was a large gathering of preachers and members. 
Eight hundred and eighty-seven additions were reported, 





of whom 117 were new members and 770 probationers, mak- 
ing the full number of members and probationers 5,367 


A marked advance was shown in every other department 
of the work, The total collections were $5,053 as against 
$4,360 for the previous fifteen months. The greatest advances 
were in the line of self-support and church building, the 
former receiving $1,521 and the latter $2,466, a large sum to 
be given by a little over 5,000 persons, none of whom were 
rich, while most were very poor. In the section cf country 
represented there had been no anti-foreign riots, but the 
troubles in other provinces had tended somewhat to dis- 
turb the people. The greatest progress there, as every- 
where else in China, had been in the country districts, the 
largest additions being in Hingwha and Kucheng, where 
the people were exceptionally hard to reach and unusually 
indifferent to religion. The Conference expressed itself as 
strongly opposed to the appointment of a missionary 
bishop, preferring a general superintendent, ‘“‘a bishop 
with full power,” to reside either in China or Japan. It 
also sought to impress upon the General Conference the 
necessity of that hody’s giving an authoritative decision 
on the question whether a man who has more than one 
wife can be admitted to membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This is occasioned by the number of 
cases, when a man who, in accordance with the Chinese 
custom, has taken two wives, has come to enter the 
Church. Shall he put one of them away, and how shall he 
doit? The question, of course, applies not to any one al- 
ready a member of the Church, but to those who seek to 
become members. ° 


...-Among the subjects that arouse much interest in 
China is that of ‘‘foot-binding.”” The Roman Catholics 
observe the custom and furnish medicines to be applied to 
the foot soas to render the operation more successful, and 
at Chungking it is said that they had the reputation of be- 
ing able to compress the foot more than the natives could. 
At a recent conference of missionaries there the question 
came up,and one of the leadingsmembers who had been 
led to pray earnestly over the matter with his wife, and had 
decided not to bind the feet of his daughters, sprung to his 
feet, and laid before the company his decision. He was 
so earnest in his presentation of the matter, that the whole 
body pledged themselves individually hereafter to oppose 
foot-binding. This settles the question for the mission in 
that district. 


...It is stated that there are more priests, monks and 
nuns in Jerusalem, in proportion to the population, than 
in any other city in the world. They belong to every na- 
tion of Europe and many of Asia, and are of every creed, 
form of worship and of dress. The Roman Catholic nuns 
attract a great deal of attention, and receive the respect of 
all classes by their modest deportment and the general 
service that they render to all; but there are also quite a 
number of Protestant sisters, earnest, devoted Christian 
women from England and Germany, engaged on every hand 
in doing good. 


.... Steps were taken last fall for opening a new Burman 
mission station at Miubu on the Irrawaddy. It is the resi- 
dence of a commissioner and the center of political influ- 
ence for the southern sections of Burma, and is also well 
stationed for access to a large Burman population too re- 
mote to be reached from any other missionary stations. 
At a school at Bassein a ‘‘do without ”’ band has been or- 
ganized with a membership of 100, who pledge themselves 
to do without something every month. In one month 
thirty-six rupees were realized and given to religious 
work. 


..At the close of the triennial provincial examination 
of the candidates for the second literary degree at Chen-tu 
in China, the missionaries endeavored to present to each 
student a copy of the Gospeland a tract. This had never 
been tried in this province, yet in spite of fears to the con- 
trary it all passed off pleasantly, hardly one in a hundred 
refusing, and most expressing theirdelight. Ten thousand 
students were thus presented with a Gospel and a tract, 
while several thousand were refused because the supply 
was exhausted. 


....The Young People’s Union of the Baptist Churches 
have set apart the month of February, especially, for the 
mission work in Europe, and the Baptist Missionary Mag- 


azine publishes a number of letters from workers in 
France, Germany and Sweden, showing the change that 
has come about in those countries in regard to religious 
liberty. A new church has been formed in Paris, in a hall, 
on Place Maubert, a spot celebrated in French history as 
the place for burning heretics in the sixteenth century. 


.... The Rev. W. B. Bagby, of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, reports a church formed in San Paolo, Brazil, most 
of the twelve members being German Baptists. A similar 
enterprise has been started in Campinas, and the outlook 
is so good that Mr. Bagby calls for two new men at once. 
He says ‘“‘the presence of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
missions there need not make us hesitate amoment. Mul- 
tiplied thousands in San Paolo have never heard the Gospel 
and many towns in the state are occupied by no one.” 


.... The Students’ Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church of England has interested itself especially in the 
China mission during the past year. Its members have 
addressed seventy-eight congregations and raised over 
$1,500 besides expenses. This money is to be devoted to 
the fund of theological scholarships to the College of 
Amoy. In planning for the coming year it intends to fa- 
cilitate the buying of sites and the erection of preaching 
halls in the Swatow region. 


ae Among the places that suffered in the great earth- 
quake in Japan was the mission of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church at Nagoya. The school and church services 
were necessarily suspended for a time, but have been re- 
sumed, The attendance on the day school is nearly up to 
the former average, but the nigh: school and the church 
services still feel the effects of the great disaster. 


.... The week November 8th-14th, 1891, was observed as a 
Week of Prayer for Young Men, under the auspices of the 
Indian National Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Meetings were held in many places with 


cheering results, especially ia Arcot Academy, Bangalore, 
Bombay, Cochin, Nagpur, Nagercoil, Neyoor, Pasumalai 





College and Batticotta Seminary, 
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WE LIFT ALOFT THE SACRED SPIRE. 





‘ BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 


WE lift aloft the sacred spire, 
Up to high mansions pointing; 
We kindle here our altar fire, 
And look for God’s anointing. 
We send abroad the Sabbath-call, 
A Savior’s love revealing, 
On listless ears, that it may fall, 
Aad wake responsive feeling. 


The table of the Lord we spread, 
Place here the sacred token; 

The symbol of the blood once shed, 
And of the body broken. 

We give to others, as from God 
To us it has been given, 

Life’s bread we scatter thus abroad 
Upon the tides of Heaven. 


We open throw Bethesda’s gate, 
To all who pass appealing 

That they will enter and will wait 
From God the angel-healing. 

The blind, the halt, the impotent, 
If here they will but gatlier, 

Back to their homes will they be sent 
To praise their Heavenly Father. 

HowARD UNIVERSITY, WasHINeTon, D.C. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING. 


BY SECRETARY L. H. COBB, D.D. 








Most good things begin small. The greatest man of this 
or any former age was small once. Many of our strongest 
churches were a handful at the start. Institutions gen- 
erally come under the same law. Hence tue gravity of 
early life. Tll-fed, scantily clad, poorly housed, over- 
worked energy is dwarfed the whole subsequent lifetime, 
be it child or church, an educational or missionary organ- 
ization. Well begun is well done. 

Our New England fathers even had too much to do and 
bear: It gave them frames of iron instead of sinewy steel. 
Both England and they would have been better if the work 
of nation building had been shared. Solid foundations 
were nevertheless laid. The superstructure is nothing to 
be ashamed of. Growth had to be slow. It took two hun- 
dred years really to occupy an Eastern border one thousand 
miles wide. Half that time would have been ample for 
the evangelization as well as occupancy of the whole land, 
had Christian England been bent on establishing Christian 
America. It was not wholly an evil that we were left to 
such development, that we had to begin at the foundation. 
The founders of the nation knew the only material on 
which enduring national institutions could be laid— 
renovated character, wrought into symmetry by the hand 
of God. Hence the house of God and arrangements for 
public wérship were among the very first things the Pil- 
grims planned for. A profitable broadside could be gath- 
ered easily, showing the power of the house of God in New 
England. 

It would not be easy to overestimate the power of that 
factor in our early national life. Its mustard-seed nature 
compelled it to spread. It must cross the Hudson now or 
later and go West. The battle for national conquest in 
the name of Christ was never fairly on till New England 
went out of New England. The years of most rapid west- 
ward emigration were the best years for American Chris- 
tianity. They called into use New England surplus sym- 
pathy as well asenergy. The little colony onthe Western 

reserve on Lake Michigan, on the banks of the Mississippi, 
would find use for all the energy it could work up while 
founding a section of the old home Church in the new West- 
ern center. And for that very reason the sympathy of the 
Church from which the colonists had gone forth would be 
taxed to the utmost, and would never stop shortof a gen- 
erous share in the labor and cost of beginning work for 
God where all but the Gospel was new. 

~ From that day church building ceased to be local, began 
to be national, has now become ecumenical. Neighboring 

“Western churche: began to ~ake common cause. The 

work pressed then; something must be done for local re- 

lief. In 1846 pioueer missionaries in Iowa felt simply com- 








pelled to move for combined effort in church building. 
Except indirectly, the movement was limited to the needs 
of Iowa. Only a few hundred dollars were gathered ($1,350.- 
65) and divided among fifteen churches struggling to 
build. Four months after the issue of this local movement 
a convention was to meet in Albany, N. Y. It was not, so 
far as now known, in the thought of more than one man 
(Henry C. Bowen, of New York), who went to that conven- 
tion to move for organized effort'in national church build- 
ing. Good men opposed it. Mr. Bowen was bent on it, and 
offered $10,000 toward a fund of $50,000. This melted the 
opposition, and the movement took on national propor- 
tions, running receipts up to $62,041.83. 

So readily did that sum materialize ‘n 232 houses of wor- 
ship that something more permanent was evidently de- 
manded. Some did not see it. The call for a meeting to 
organize the American Congregational Union made no 
allusion to a plan for church building. When suggested 
in the meeting of May, 1853, it was opposed on the ground 
that the Albany Fund already raised was ample! The 
champion of the Albany Fund begged that the charter of 
the American Congregational Union permit the raising 
and disbursing of funds for church building. Mr. Bowen 
and Dr. Leonard Bacon prevailed, and the first National 
Church Building Society in the United States was launched. 
Its early years were years of slow growth. The total re- 
c ipts of 1853-4 were $1,766.94. The year 1854-5, $1,796.68. 
The year 1855-6, $500.23. Only once prior to 1882-3 did they 
reach as high as $78,000. Since 1883 there has been but one 
year in which receipts fell below $100,000. From May ist, 
1882, to January ist, 1892, the total receipts foot up the 
encouraging sum of $1,206,623.32. With this about one 
thousand houses of worship have bee: secured, and three 
hundred and twenty-six homes for ministers. This shows 
growth in the work, both of income and investment; more 
gifts and more buildings secured in the last ten years than 
in the previous twenty-nine years. More than twice this 
could easily have been done in meeting urgent need; had 
funds allowed. 

It hardly seems possible that any man of any denomina- 
tion should read these pages which THE INDEPENDENT de- 
votes to church building without a conviction that the 
work itself is fundamental and vital, and that it as ur- 
gently calls for increased gifts as our Western frontier calls 
for the preaching of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 

New YORK CIty. <5 


METHODIST CHURCH EXTENSION. 


BY SECRETARY A. J. KYNETT, D.D. 





Church Extension in the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
the only part of the benevolent work of that denomination 
which originated with the General Conference. All the 
others began as voluntary associations, and were afterward 
presented to and accepted by the General Conference—the 
governing body. At present all are directly responsible to 
the General Conference, tho conducted by subordinate 
hoards or societies. 

No part of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has given greater satisfaction to the denomination and its 
friends than its work of Church Extension. Tho under a 
single management it may be said to consist of three de- 
partments: 

1. The Donation Department, the revenues for which are 
derived from collections in the churches, special gifts from 
generous friends for Church Extension, and occasional be- 
quests increasing in number as the Society grows older. 
During a little more than twenty-five years since this work 
began, nearly three million dollars have been received and 
disbursed in this department. Ali parts of the country, 
from Maine to California, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
have shared in its benefits, and more than half of the work 
done in the Southern States has been among Freedmen. 

A remarkable part of this work has been along the ex- 
tended frontier of the Western States and Territories. 
Within the last twelve years nearly 500 new churches have 
been erected by special gifts of $250 each, accompanied, 
sometimes, with temporary loans from the Loan Fund. 
The average cost of these new churches is a little over $2,000 
each. The great value of this work lies in the inspiration 
and encouragement thereby given the people, under which 
they have raised. in the several locatities. the remainder 
needed to accomplish the remarkable results stated. 

2. A second department that has given great satisfaction 
is that of loans. The Loan Fund was instituted in 1867 to 
supplement the funds available for donation, and it has 
enabled the denomination to accomplish larger results 
than were otherwise possible. A permanent capital has 
been gathered in this Loan Fund, now amounting to over 
three-quarters ofa million dollars; and the churches bor- 
rowing have returned an amount equal to the capital, so 
that churches have been aided by loans of over a million 
and a half dollars. The larger part of the capital in the 
Loan Fund has been received subject to life annuity paid 
to the contributors. Nearly all of this comes from people 
without heirs, or whose heirs are otherwise amply provided 
for. The interest received on loans is not added to the 
principal. but is applied to the payment of annvities. 
With the lapse of time these annuities cease, and the per- 
centage on the aggregate capital is every year reduced. 

3. A third department is that of Architecture. In the 
elder and larger cities other churches have excelled the 
Methodists in the grace and beauty of their churches. In- 
deed, Methodism, like the Quakers, has rejoiced in the 
plainness and simplicity of its houses of worship. But 
within fifteen years, and especially for the cheaper class of 
churches in the country towns and villages, the Methodists 
have taken the lead in the grace, beauty and convenience 
of their houses of worship. The Board of Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist. Episcopal Church has really been the 
pioneer in improving country church architeeture, and has 
accumulated the largest and best variety of designs for 
cheap churches in the world. 

At the end of a little more than a quarter of a century of 
this work over eight thousand churches~more than one- 








third of all the denomination owns—have been aided hy 
this agency. Every one of these churches is a permanent 
source of revenue for every department of church work, 
and they are nearly all sending their quota of students into 
the seminaries and colleges of the Church and country. It 
represents a work that should enlist the sympathy of every 
member and friend of the Church, and of Christians and 
patriots who recognize the public value of an earnest and 
practical Christianity. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ERECTION. 





BY SECRETARY ERSKINE N. WHITE, D.D. 





The work of aiding its infant churches in the erection of 
houses of worship was formally inaugurated by the Old 
School branch of the Presbyterian Church in 1844, and by 
the New School branch just ten years later. 

By the former it was proposed to provide for the work by 
annual contributions from the churches, the income thus 
obtained to be distributed in actual grants; by the latter 
it was undertaken to raise a large permanent fund, which 
should be loaned in small sums to needy congregations, and 
repaid in installments. The former (the Board of Church 
Extension) was unincorporated, and could not hold prop- 
erty, and therefore could not take any legal security for the 
money it disbursed; the latter (the Board of Church Erec- 
tion) was incorporated in 1855, and thus became able to 
hold property and take mortgages for all amounts granted 
in aid of church building. 

At the time of the reunion of the Presbyterian Church 
in 1870, when these two Boards were consolidated under the 
name of ‘‘The Board of the Church Erection Fund of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America,” the 
report of the committee in charge contained the following 
statement: 

“Our now happily united Church has, therefore, since 1855, 
raised through its organized agencies over $815,000 for church 
erection, aided more than 1.520 churches, that will probably ac- 
commodate 360,000 worshipers, and secured church property worth 
over $5,000,000."" 

To this should be added the record of $68,000 disbursed 
and 382 churches aided previously to 1855 by the Old School 
Board. 

As now organized the Board has three main depart- 
ments. 

1. The administration of its General Fund, consisting of 
its annual income derived from the contributions of the 
Church and the interest on its investments. This fund 
is distributed in small grants, and usually to the in- 
fant churches upon the home missionary field. These 
grants must not exceed one-third of the value of the 
property, nor in ordinary cases the sum of $1,000. In every 
case a mortgage is taken for the amount given, but the 
mortgage bears no interest, and only becomes due in case 
the church building is abandoned as a place of worship or 
the congregation becomes disconnected with the Presby- 
terian Church. In every case, moreover, a policy of insur- 
ance for the same amount is carried permanently. 

2. The Loan Fund. By this fund, only lately established 
and not yet in complete working order, it is proposed to aid 
churches by loaning them sums of money to enable them 
to complete their buildings without other indebtedness, 
the loan to bear only a low rate of interest and to be repaid 
in installments running through a term of years. It is in- 
tended in this way to aid a class of churches not strictly 
missionary, churches that with time allowed them, can 
build their own edifices, but which will either find difficul- 
ty in obtaining loans elsewhere, or would be perilously 
burdened by the high rates of interest. 

3. The Manse Fund. This fund, now $36,000, is to aid in 
the building of parsonages. It is administered as a loan 
fund, repayment without interest being required in three 
years. 

Asa summary of results, it may be said that this board 
during the forty-seven years since its first inception has 
reached in its work every State and Territory over which 
the Presbyterian Church extends, taking part in the build- 
ing of more than 6,000 churches and manses, and to that 
end disbursing more than $3,000,000. It has aided in the 
East to strengthen the things that remain, and in the West 
to drive the stakes that mark the progress of the Church. 


It has responded to the appeal of the Freedman and the_ 


Indian; it has fostered the mission work in our growing 
cities, and built chapels in Utah and New Mexico; it has 
opened spiritual homes for Presbyterians from abroad; and 
it has enabled the children of our own churches to carry 
with them in their migrations the house of God. It is not 
too much to say that of the thousands of churches organ- 
ized by the Presbyterian Church during the last fifty years, 
one-half would have died had not the Church organized 
and sustained this work of the Board of Church Erection. 
NEw YORK CITY. 


THE ALBANY CONVENTION: 





BY HENRY C. BOWEN. 





During the ten years before 1852 Congregationalism 
was gradually spreading through New York and many 
Western States, as far as Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
As these churches multiplied the demands for aid to help 
them increased so rapidly that the Eastern churches were 
troubled exceedingly in regard to furnishing the help called 
for in these new sections. Towns were springing up rapidly 
in every direction, embracing a large proportion of New 
England settlers. They wanted Congregational churches 
and wanted help to build them. These movements excited 
considerable discussion among the New England churches, 
and also in New York and elsewhere among the Presbyte- 
rian churches. The latter denomination claimed that the 
famous “Plan of Union” should be more carefully re- 
spected by the churches in New England and at the West, 
and that the Congregational denomination should not seek 
to occupy any new fields at the West, as those fields, “it 
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was understood,’ should be given over to the Presby- 
terian denomination. The new settlers from the East- 
ern churches, however, took the ground that they had 
the right to go wherever they pleased, and also to 
carry their religious principles with them, that in emi- 
grating they should have the privilege of planting Con- 
gregational churches in every neighborhood occupied 
by them if so disposed. These discussions continued 
and occupied much of the time and attention of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian bodies for some years, 
Applications for aid to build new churches at the West 
were met with more or less opposition even by some con- 
servative Congregationalists who felt bound, under the Plan 
of Union, to give up the West to Presbyterians. 

Finally, the General Association of the State of New 
York thought it best to call a convention at Albany in or- 
der to have this and other important matters freely dis- 
cussed by Congregationalists to be invited to assemble 
there from every seetion of the country. That meeting 
was called to assemble on the 5th of October, 1852. The 
invitation extended to every Congregational church, East 
and West, in the whole country. 

At the “time named a surprising number of pastors and 
delegates gathered at Albany, forming such an assembly 
of representatives of that denomination as had never before 
convened anywhere. The papers and people, in Albany 
particularly, said that so many “ black coats” and “‘ white 
neckcloths,”’ as they called the ministers, were never seen 
there before. One of the first incidents of the meeting 
was a telegram from the Chief of Police in New York, in- 
forming the Convention that a delegation from the pick- 
pocket and thief fraternity, also attired in black coats 
and white neckcloths, were on their way to Albany, to at- 
tend the Convention. This aroused a good deal of excite- 
ment and some anxiety on the floor of the Convention. 
The Rev. R. M. Chapin, when these uninvited and un- 
expected delegates were announced as soon to be pres- 
ent, said: “‘The Lord have pity on the pickpockets and 
thieves, who are sure to be disappointed in attempting to 
get money out of the pockets of any clergyman at this 
Convention.” 

Dr. Hawes delivered a very impressive opening sermon. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher led iu prayer. Then followed dis- 
cussions in regard to the order of business which should 
have the attention of the Convention; embracing in that 
order the state of the churches, East and West, their rela- 
tions to each other, the Plan of Union between the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian denominations; the opera- 
tions of the Hume Missionary Society, and other matters of 
special interest. Soon the Convention, finding that so 
many distinguished clergymen were present, a large pro- 
portion being doctors of divinity or presidents of colleges, 
one of the speakers offered a resolution that in calling the 
names of so many speakers their titles should be omitted. 
This provoked a great deal of earnestness on both sides, 
and no little mirth and laughter. One of the distinguished 
clergymen thought that on so interesting an occa- 
sion all ‘‘semi-lunar fardels”’ (as Dr. Samuel H, Cox, 
called them) should be omitted in mentioning the names 
of any of the titled gentlemen present, whether clergymen 
orlaymen. ‘‘ Who ever heard,” said he, ‘“‘of Dr. Daniel 
Webster, of Dr. Rufus Choate or of Dr. Andrew Jackson?”’ 
After a good many playful, hard-hitting remarks on both 
sides, the resolution was laid on the table. So the ‘‘semi- 
lunar fardel ” portion of the Convention were honored by 
the continuance of their titles whenever their names were 
called, greatly to their apparent delight. 

Oberlin in its relation to the West. and to the East occu- 
pied considerable time. The Maine law, with Dr. John 
Marsh urging its attention on the Convention, also was 
under discussion. When the time arrived for suggesting 
topics considerable discussion followed. When the list was 
about completed, ready for a vote, seeing that no sugges- 
tions had been made in regard to church building, I asked 
that that matter should have a place on the order of business. 
Objections were at once made, from different quarters, by 
those who said there was nothing of that kind “ named in 
the call”? for the Convention, and as it probably involved 
the raising of money, it would be out of place to adopt any 
topic involving any financial matter. Then I urged that a 
committee, at least, should be appointed to consider the 
subject, and that if said committee should report against 
such a movement, no harm would be done. My proposal 
was at last adopted by a large majority. Dr. Hawes, of 
Hartford, however, warned the Convention in the appoint- 
ment of that committee against adopting a system for 
church building to be pursued in the future as a perma- 
nent movement; and Dr. Bacon also said he objected, then, 
toany permanent organization for church building; ‘‘ but I 
am willing,” said he, ‘‘ to consent that a special temporary 
effort be made to raise money to assist feeble churches in 
building meeting-houses in any new and destitute set- 
tlements of the country.’”’ A committee of five were ap- 
pointed, embracing Dr. Hawes, Dr. Osgood, Dr. Edward 
Beecher, the Rev. Asa Turner, Jr., who with myself were 
named to hear the whole subject discussed and report their 
conclusions and advice to the Convention. 

When the committee met it was found that every mem- 
ber but myself was more or less opposed to any steps being 
taken at that time, in regard to church building, which 
would involve the raising of money. One of the commit- 
tee, the Rev. Dr. Holbrook, finally said that it might, on 
the whole, be well to have some plan adopted to obtain the 
temporary heip then much needed; but the other members 
of the committee objected so strongly that it seemed that 
the committee would have to report against anything 
being done by the Convention about raising money for 
church building. 

Seeing that there was no hope of obtaining the consent 
of the committee to report in favor of the object, I drew 
from my pocket a plan for the raising of money and its 
distribution through the whole country, among the des- 
titute and needy neighborhoods. That plan, now in my 


possession as originally written, was prepared in Wood- 
stock during my vacation in the summer of 1852. I had 





felt, so strongly in regard to church building that I was. 
determined the subject should come before the Conven- 
tion, and that it should have a permanent place in the 
denomination thereafter, if it could possibly be obtained. 
In order to carry out this plan I returned to New York 
and secured the calling of a meeting of Plymouth Church, 
at which I was appointed one of the delegates to that Con- 
vention, after telling the pastor of that church, the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, what my object was, and explaining the same 
fully to him and to the church. I accordingly went to 
Albany, I may say, especially to urge that subject on 
the attention of the Convention. I went there for no other 
purpose. 

This plan which I had carefully prepared was read to the 
special committee, but it seemed to involveso much church 
financiering and begging in every section of the country 
that instead of helping the matter it seemed to cool off 
the committee and make them more decidedly opposed to 
it than before. In that extremity I said: 

“If this project cannot go through otherwise, and I do 
not see that it can, I will promise to pledge the sum of 
$10,000 if the plan I have proposed, or something like it, is 
adopted, on the single condition that $50,000 shall be raised 
by the churches within six months after the first day of 
January, 1853.” 

That offer, at that moment, changed the sentiment of 
the committee at once. They said: ‘‘ Well, if we can have 
so much money to start with we had better report the 
matter favorably, and let the Convention decide 
whether some plan should be adopted for the purpose 
named.” The committee reported in favor of the plan and 
handed, with its report, my written proposition to the 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, who said he would present both to the Con- 
vention. On rising, Dr. Bacon said: 

‘“With the permission of the Convention I will read 
the following Report of the Committee on Church Build- 
ing, and als» a proposal from Mr. Henry C. Bowen in 
regard to one important feature which he presented to the 
special committee. The letter reads as follows: 

** ALBANY, Oct. 7th, 1852. 

“* The undersigned, feeling deeply interested in the moral and 
religious condition of the country, and rejoicing that a new im- 
pulse has been given to acause most dear to the people, do hereby 
agree to give the sum of $10,000 to aid in erecting Congrega- 
tional churches at the West upon the plan proposed to this 
Convention, provided that the whole sum of $50,000 shall be 
raised within six months from the first of January, 1853. 

“** (Signed) Bowen & MCNAMEE, New York.’” 

The closing cash argument presented to the Convention 
through Dr. Bacon settled the question immediately. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher arose, saying he most heartily approved of 
the proposal, adding: 

“Tf you begin on a $50,000 basis you will find yourselves 
giving $100,000 at no distant day.”’ 

The facts now before the people in relation to the annual 
gifts made to that useful cause show that the $100,000 limit 
was passed long ago, with the prospect of a steadily grow- 
ing interest in that most excellent organization widely 
known as the Congregational Union hrough which channel 
the Congregational churches of this country are now wisely 
distributing their money for the good cause, an organiza- 
tion, it may be said, with no superior among the benevolent 
institutions of the country. I believe that at no distant 
period more than two or three hundred thousand dollars 
will annually be given by the Congregational churches to 
this Society. This first effort, it should be stated, not only 
resulted in raising $50,000, but over $10,000 in addition; so 
that $60,000 was raised instead of $50,000. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

The raising of $60,000, on the plan of the Albany Conven- 
tion, was so successful that a large number of people in 
New York and vicinity suggested that a permanent organi- 
zation should be made for the special purpose of attending 
to other matters relating to the Congregational denomina- 
tion. A self-appointed committee, consisting of Dr. Storrs, 
Dr. Thompson and other pastors of churches and laymen 
in this city, Brooklyn and vicinity, held an informal meet- 
ing to consult on the matter. They decided toconfer with 
several well-known lawyers and have them prepare a con- 
stitution and charter in readiness to present to a meeting of 
the denomination during the anniversary week in May fol- 
lowing (1853). These were prepared and accepted by the com- 
mittee, and a general meeting of pastors and laymen was 
called to meet inthelecture room of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle todiscuss the matter, and, if deemed wise, adopt the 
constitution. At the time appointed, the lecture room 
was filled. The question of organizing a society to be 
called the American Congregational Union was then dis- 
cussed. Every one seemed to be in favor of the project. 

The special committee appointed to prepare a charter for 
the Congregational Union presented their report. They 
informed the meeting that they had taken the advice of 
able lawyers in regard te the charter and were then pre- 
pared to present the results of their labors. The reading 
of the report was then called for. It seemed to cover the 
whole ground desired. An explanation was made by the 
committee in regard to the several points named in the 
charter, after which a motion was made that the report be 
accepted and adopted. A few remarks of approval were 
then made. When the question was about to be put I 
asked permission to offer an amendment, giving the Union 
the right to raise money to assist in building churches in 
destitute portions of the country. Several persons objected 
to any such change in the charter. It was said that we 
had, within two years, raised $60,000 under the sanction of 
the Albany Convention; that we could not, with propri- 
ety, do anything more in that direction for some years to 
come. Another speaker said we had no right whatever to 
take action on such a matter,as the meeting was not 
called for any such purpose. It was further said that Mr, 
Bowen’s motion had not been seconded and therefore we 
were out of order in discussing the matter. The previous 
question was then called by another speaker, he saying it 
was late and all wanted to go to the anniversary meeting 





then being held in the Tabernacle, 


The Rev. Dr. Bacon at that moment was seen writing 
with his pencil on a slip of paper. He raised his hand and 
said: ‘‘Please hear me a moment.’ Rising he said: “I 
think I can suggest a way out of this difficulty. Mr. 
Bowen, I think, should have a hearing without the calling 
of the previous question. You all know,” he continued, 
‘a’ out the liberal contribution he offered—$10,000—at the 
Albany Convention for church building which resulted in 
the raising of $60,000. Now Mr. Bowen’s amendment to the 
charter, as I understand it, does not compel the Conzrega- 
tional Union to build churches, it simply permits it, at any 
time in the future, if it chooses to do so; that is all. Now I 
will, with Mr. Bowen’s permission, offer an amendment to 
the charter which I think will be satisfactory to all.” It 
was as follows—and, by the way, I will say that no man ex- 
cept Dr. Bacon could have stated the amendment, here ital- 
icized, in so few words: 

“To promote, by tracts and books, by devising and recommending 
to the public plans of co-operation in building meeting-houses and 
parsonages, and in providing parochial and pastoral libraries, and, 
in other methods, the progress and well-working of the Congrega- 
tional Church polity.” 

His amendment, it will be obsérved, called for the 

building of parsonages as well as churches, and furnishing 
libraries for the same. This amendment was seconded by 
me, and my motion was withdrawn. In a few words 
I most earnestly asked its adoption, giving reasons 
therefor, saying if it was not done then and there 
the charter could not be changed in the future with- 
out applying to the Legislature for its approval. The vote 
on Dr. Bacon’s Amendment was taken and carried unan- 
imously, according to my recollection. The charter now 
permits the building of churches and parsonages, and fur- 
nishing libraries for the same in all the future till the dawn 
of the Millennium. And now, as I look back and see that 
this Union, as at first proposed, was to have only a public 
meeting once a year—for “ fraternal intercourse,” “ friendly 
conference,” ‘“‘hand shaking,” “ speech making,” etc., all 
well enough and unobjectionable, as far as they went—I 
cannot but rejoice and thank God for the change in the 
charter then made in view of the fact that there is now, 
practically, nothing done except church building, etc., as 
before stated. There is no great meeting once a year, as 
planned for in the original design; only a small busi- 
ness meeting to elect officers and do its present 
work. The good men now in office seem determined 
that it shall advance every year in its important 
work. They could use a million dollars this year, 
if they could have, it in extending their work. If all 
the churches should do their duty this amount could easily 
be raised. Men of large means should think of this cause, 
and give it their aid both by contributions and bequests. 
Everything possible should be done to extend this work, 
which is now the sole business of the Union. The official 
management of this institution is worthy of all confidence 
and support. Those unacquainted with the facts in the 
case have no idea what is being done in the direction of 
church building. Time and space forbid my saying any- 
thing in regard to the example of the Union, which has 
been copied by other denominations. While it bas raised 
over two million dollars in doing its special work, 
it has indirectly influenced other denominations to raise 
millions of dollars more. 

Church building has become a specialty in almost every 
Christian denomination. The building of a church ina 
destitute section revolutionizes at once the character of 
the people. From it everything, almost, that is good 
springs forth at: once to bless and make happy. and useful 
and patriotic all within its influence. 

In view of the facts now presented, I would suggest that 
the denomination arranged for a general collection to be 
taken in all its churches yearly, at a stated time to be 
agreed upon at the next Triennial Council. 

NEw YorK CIty. 2 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND OF 1852, 


BY G. 8S. F. SAVAGE, 





D.D. 


The Albany Convention of 1852 was the beginning of a 
new era for Congregationalism in the West. It recognized 
the right and the duty of Congregationalists to plant 
churches of their own faith and polity in all the region 
west as well as east of ‘‘ Byram River.’”’ This action of the 
Convention gave a new impetus to the Home Missionary 
work of the denomination in these rapidly growing com- 
monwealths of the West. . 

The abrogation of the ‘‘ Plan of Union,’’ which had been 
a serious hindrance to the organizing of Congregational 
churches on this field, and an occasion of constant irritation 
and conflict between the co-operating denominations, re- 
sulted in greater harmony and more efficient action. Con- 
nected with this action of the Convention was the inaugu- 
ration of the scheme to aid feeble churches in building 
houses of worship; a scheme which was an essential ele- 
ment in securing the larger and more permanent prosperity 
which followed. Asa member of that Convention, I well 
remember the enthusiasm enkindled at the time by the 
offer of $10,000 by Mr. Henry C. Bowen, as the basis of a 
fund of $50,000, for this purpose, and the ready response to 
his offer. The delegates from the West were especially 
jubilant and hopeful. For none but those who had been 
pioneers on Home Missionary ground could realize fully 
the great need of such aid, or the difficulties which had 
been encountered in providing suitable places of worship. 
The time had fully come for definite and organized effort to 
meet this need. 

The Convention appointed an able and representative 
committee of five to report a plan for securing and dis- 
bursing a fund for this object, consisting of the Rev. Drs. 
Joel Hawes, Samuel Osgood, Edward Beecher, the Rev. Asa 
Turner, Jr.,and Mr. Henry C. Bowen. They reported a 
plan for raising $50,000 by collections in all the Congrega- 
tional churches in the United States on the first Sabbath of 








January, 1858, and a. committee of three in each State, to 
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bring the matter fully before the churches, and thus secure 
from ail parts of the country a simultaneous New Year’s 
offering from the churches. A committee of seven, located 
in New York, was appointed to receive the money and dis- 
tribute it to the several Western States as follows: Ohio, 
Michigan, Iliinois, Wisconsin and Iowa to receive $8,000 
éach; Indiana and Missouri, $8,000 each; Minnesota, $4,000. 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen was chairman of this committee. It 
was also provided that a committee of five be appointed by 
the General Associations or Conventions of each of these 
States, who should have the responsibility of appropriating 
the fund allotted to their own State. No church was to 
receive a larger sum than $300, and this was to be granted 
only on condition that double that amount was contributed 
by the church aided, and the building completed free of 
debt. : 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois State Association 
held in Quincy in 1858, the Rev. Flavel Bascom, the Rev. 
William Carter, the Rev. N. C. Clark and brethren Moses 
Pettingill and E. Walcott were appointed said committee 
for this State. In the report upon the state of religion the 
same year, it was said: 

“ The zeal and the liberality of our churches, in erecting houses 
of worship is commendable and encouraging. Several church edi- 
fices have been completed the past year, and many others are 
about to becommenced with the expectation of aid from the Church 
Building Fund.” 

Thirty-nine churches in Illinois were aided; twenty-three 
receiving $250 each: seven $200 each; seven $150 each; one 
$100, and one$35. Three of these received their appropria- 
tions as loans. The whole expense of this committee of 
disbursement was only $28. The beneficial effects of 
this fund were so apparent, and the applications for aid 
so many beyend the ability to supply, that the next year 
the Association was urged to adopt measures for raising in 
the State a large additional fund. 

In 1856 the Committee in making their final report, say: 

“ New and urgent applications are often made to our empty 
treasury, and the Committee are deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of renewed effort to provide another fund to meet the 
wants which still remain unsupplied.” 

The same year the Association adopted the following 
preamble and resolution: s 

“In view of the great benefit which our churches have derived 
from the Church Building Fund, $50,000, and the increasing de- 
mand for other houses of worship in our own and other Western 
States: Resolved, that this Association cordially approve of the 
movement commenced by the Congregational Union at its late 
meeting in New York to raise another fund of $100,000 for this ob- 
ject, and we pledge our hearty co-operation in carrying it out.” 

The taking up of this work by a National Society, which 
should prosecute it upon a scale somewhat commensurate 
with its importance was then seen to be a necessity. The 
blessed results, secured in the thirty-nine years since, 
through the agency of the Congregational Union, confirm 
and deepen the impressions then entertained. 

Hardly second in importance to this was the securing by 
the Union of a Parsonage Building Fund. The sad experi- 
ence of many home missionaries and their families, in the 
frontier settlements, unable to find or to provide suitable 
dwellings, and thus imperiling health and crippling their 
usefulness, made such a fund a necessity. Facts abundant- 
ly show that it is both a wise and humane expenditure of 
funds to provide a comfortable home for the pastor and his 
family. This could not be done in multitudes of cases on 
our home missionary fields without just such encourage- 
ment and aid as the Union now, gives. 

Cuicago, ILL, 


THE CLAIMS OF CITY WORK. 





BY HARVEY A. STIMSON, D.D. 





Churches have as much individuality as do folks. If they 
begin life with a crook in their back, or an orphan asylum 
spirit, or an apology for their existence, it isa long time 
before they get overit. That is the first fact. The second 
is that a church can no more be respectable without a 
proper house of worship than a man can be without 
proper apparel. If you doubt it, try the experiment of 
sitting in the company of your friends with a broken boot 
or a rent across the knee of your trousers, and inquire why 
it is that you feelso uncomfortable. Spiritualists to the 
contrary notwithstanding, we have no acquaintance with 
disembodied spirits. We judge men and institutions by 
their visible form, and we cannot help it. Even a thought 
gets vitality from the phrase that conveys it. A church is 
no exception. If itis meanly housed, it will find it hard 
to live a masterful life. 

These two facts constitute the efficient reason why our 
churches should render early and substantial aid to such 
new churches in our cities as may require it. These 
churches are from the outset under special stress to secure 
suitable houses of worship. Their building is generally their 
challenge to publicattention. It is also their declaration of 
their community of interest with the neighborhood, and of 
their permanence. It represents their ideal of what they 
are undertaking, their standard of attainment, and the 
equipment with which they propose to work. The stand- 
ards of the city in all these directions are generally high in 
both secular and religious affairs. Existing churches are 
as a rule in keeping with the best warehouses, manufac- 
tories and residences. 

Furthermore, land is relatively dear. A church that 
would be successful must not make the mistake of taking 
a lot on a back street because it ischeap. It may be fatally 
dear, and cost little or nothing. 

Under these circumstances it not unfrequently happens 
that a young church in the city is condemned to years of 
feebleness and struggle, even if it escapes a permanent 
breaking of its spirit, or warping of its character, from 
being left to grapple unaided with financial burdens 
“that are toc heavy for it; or, if aided at all, from 
receiving aid in driblets when it needed it in a block 
of sufficient size to set it on its feet and give it the 
courage of respectability. Given right conditions and 








proper justification for the existence of such a church, and 
there is every reason why it should have early and sub- 
stantial aid. No money may be counted upon to bring 
more quick returns. 

My purpose is not at all to make comparison with the 
need of country churches. That need will be adequately 
set forth by others. But city work, so long neglected, is 
just now opening, and thisis a plea for prompt and gen- 
erous aggression. New times need new measures; and if 
we mean to do anything we have in this direction no time 
to waste. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW ONE CITY DOES IT. 
BY THE REV. J. C. ARMSTRONG. 





The last year has seen the accomplishment of three great 
objects that have been in view since the earliest days of the 
Chicago City Missionary Society: the Bohemian Building» 
Ewing Street Church and Porter Memorial Building. 

The last two have been completed this year, Ewing Street 
Church, built by this Society, and Porter Memorial Build- 
ing, erected by Union Park Church. ; 

The year referred to is a so-called “Short Fiscal Year”’ of 
eight months, inserted to make the Society’s fiscal year cor- 
respond more nearly with the calendar year. During this 
so-called ‘‘ year” as much has been accomplished as during 
any full year of our history. Our shortage of over $2,000 
has been cleared up, two churches have been aided in pay- 
ing debts, a church site has been purchased, Ewing Street 
Church has been completed and last bills paid, and we close 
the year with a balance in the treasury. New work in 
German and the Scandinavian languages has been begun 
on two new fields and in two where we already work in 
English, and four new churches and seven new Sunday- 
schools have been organized. 

In the new churches there are eighty-two members, and 
in the new Sunday-Schools, 322 members. Three hundred 
members have joined the churches under our care, 220 on 
profession of faith. 

Ewing Street Church, erected at a cost of $16,000 for lots 
and building, has been completed this year. This plant is 
in the heart of the ‘‘ Halsted Street District.”” Twenty- 
seven new members have joined since April Ist, and fifty 
are expected at the next communion. 

The building for Porter Memorial Mission, one of the 
first organized by this Society, was undertaken last year by 
Union Park Church. It has been completed and paid for 
at a cost of $18,000 for lots and building, and was dedicated 
November 22d. Dr. Jeremiah Porter, for whom it was 
named, the pastor of the first church organized in Chicago, 
was present and gave an address. 

The students of the seminary, working under the plan 
originated last year by the seminary, and begun under the 
management of the Superintendent of this Society, are 
rendering great assistance to us in our work. Under the 
superintendence of the Rev. C. F. Gates, sixty-four of them 
have been engaged in Christian work in the city, fifty 
assisting the pastors and superintendents of churches and 
missions of this Society. They visit on the fields and assist 
in the Sunday-schools and in preaching. Three have en- 
tire charge of fields and at two churches bands of four 
work together. 

We are indebted to the ‘‘ Mills Meetings,” held here in 
November, for a great spiritual awakenirg in nearly all our 
churches. 

In two of our Sunday-schools all the children present 
rose on the special day for schools, signifying a desire to 
become Christians. Much good that can be “ counted up” 
has been done, and vastly more has been accomplished that 
can never be estimated. 

God has wonderfully blessed the work of this Society 
from the day of its beginning until now. In 1880, just 
before its organization, there were withi . the city’s present 
limits sixteen Congregational churches and nineteen Sun- 
day-schools. There are to-day fifty Congregational churches 
and seventy-two Sunday-schools. Of the thirty-four church- 
es added, this Society has aided in organizing twenty-six; 
and of the fifty-three added Sunday-schools, we have aided 
in organizing thirty-one, There are more members in the 
Sunday-schools organized by aid of this Society than there 
were in the Congregational Sunday-schools of the whole 
city before it began its work. 

We recognize our complete dependence upon God for 
success in the work; and with hearts full of gratitude to 
him for what he has enabled us to do, we go forward great- 
ly encouraged to another year’s work. 

CuicaGo, IL, 


CHURCH CLOTHES. 





BY H. M. LADD, D.D. 





A man’s character, to a degree, is seen in his clothes. 
The way he wears his hat tells of the man. He may be a 
fop, he may beshiftless. Look at his clothes. His high 
collar and peculiarly fitting garments surely proclaim 
him a “dude.” Or he is atramp. See, he is out at the 
elbows, there are grease spots down his vest, his lower 
apparel is frayed out at the heel. His clothes condemn 
him. 

The kind of clothes worn helps also to make or mar the 
character. Dress a boy in a flannel shirt, tuck his pants 
into his bootlegs, put on him an old slouch hat, and his 
moral tone is at once lowered; he feels a tendency to 
swagger; he is likely to use slang. Put the same boy ina 
clean white shirt, black his boots, let his clean cuffs show 
a little, and he will walk more uprightly in more senses 
than one; he may even develop into a moral hero. 

So it is very largely with churches, which are the clothes 
we put apon the visible body of Christ. You may guess 
very shrewdly what kind of people worship in a given 
church by looking at the building. Was it painted once, 
butis the color now uncertain? Is the glass here and there 
broken and left so? Does the front door look sad and 





weary? Rest assured religion in that church is at a low 
ebb; the minister is dilapidated like the church, and the 
people are like the minister. A patch neatly sewed on is 
never a disgrace. It indicates self-respect, and something 
more. A church neatly repaired isan honor to any people, 
if they can do no better. Some churches, on the other 
hand, are so fine that everybody is made uncomfortable in 
them. They are stiff, dark and: uninviting. They have 
been built to please an architect, and not God and the peo- 
ple. From all such, good Lord deliver us! You will gener- 
ally find little warmth of welcome in such a church, and 
plenty of polite reserve. Like church, like people. 

Do you really wish new life in the Church, bright, ear- 
nest and cheerful? One way to get it is to tear down the 
dingy old church, or if you can’t do that, pray earnestly 
a merciful Providence that it may accidentally burn down, 
and then build honestly and wisely such a church as will 
evoke the nobler traits of our splendid Christianity. It 
will of course be bright and harmonious and inviting. It 
will at least be comfortable to sit in, to hear in, to seein, 
and to breathe in. People will say of it: ‘‘ How homelike, 
how cheerful,” and then they will add: ‘“‘And the covgrega- 
tion are just like it. It is the best church home I ever 
knew.” So God is honored. 

There isone thing more. It is important. It is gener- 
ally best, in civilized countries, to wear clothing of some 
kind, even if it is not the finest in the world. You would 
not let any go naked if you cotild help it. Yet many and 
many a poor church is actually suffering for a coat to its 
back. Yes! this body of Christ is too often left shivering 
out in the cold with little or nothing to cover it, much less 
set forth the glorious spirit which dwells within it. What 
can such a poor coatless, hatless, shoeless church do? What ~ 
good can it accomplish among other well-dressed institu- 
tions? How can it fitly honor the Christ in the world? 
Alas! that the unerring charge standing too often against 
a boastful Christianity should be, ‘‘ Naked, and ye clothed 
me not.” 

CLEVELAND, 0, 


CLOTHED UPON. 





BY THE REV. J. L. MAILE. 





The great Apostle contemplated with ardent expectation 
the experience of being “clothed upon with our house 
which is from Heaven.” His great anticipation was to ex- 
change his earthly body for the conditions of spiritual life 
that are suitable to existence in the “ house not made with 
hands,” ever to have his mortality “ swallowed up,” trans- 
formed into or replaced by a spiritual body that is wholly 
possessed by his redeemed and sanctified personality. 
Temple and mansion are figures which make real to our 
thought the conception of Heaven. But whether it is ex- 
istence here or beyond that St. Paul is speaking of he em- 


_ phasizes the truth that we must be “clothed upon.’’ So it 


is with men in organized as well asin individual capacity. 

The family, which is the unit of society, must have its 
house. Nearly all forms of co-operative activities in the 
business, industrial, scientific, literary and religious world 
must be localized and sheltered. So of an organized 
church of believers. In their covenant relations they are 
called “ the body of Christ,” and this body must be clothed 
upon with a house suitable to the environment and condi- 
tions of living. The most conspicuous privilege and obli- 
gation of an organized church is to meet in the house of 
God, there to offer the sacrifices of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. ‘‘ Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord.” A church that should meet in secretor in a 
private place that could accommodate only its present 
members would largely fail of its beneficent intention to 
keep alive the Sabbath Day, and to reach the people at 
large with the Gospel. So true is this that the organizing 
of a church carries with it the building of a house of wor- 
ship as the completion of the act. From his somewhat ex- 
tended experience as a Home Missionary pastor and super- 
intendent the writer has never known of a newly organized 
church that had an assured life until it was established in 
its own edifice. 

This fact indicates the inherent relations existing be- 
tween our organizations doing distinctively home mission- 
ary work. The Sunday-School Society as a pioneer agency 
renders most effective service in preparing the way to organ- 
ize churches. The ability of the Home Missionary Society 
to promptly follow up such opportunities should be matched 
by timely aid from the Church Building Society. A con- 
gregation left to drag along in a houseless condition makes 
very slight impression for good upon a community. In- 
deed, the effect is injurious rather than beneficial, for im- 
pression of failure is associated with this particular 
church. 

The life force, the time and the expense represented in 
the minister’s labors, are largely dissipated by protracted 
delay in securing for the young church its meeting-house. 

The good will and interest of the people, and their readi- 
ness to assist are imperiled if the sanctuary is not erected 
with the promptness which characterizes the movements 
of young communities. Without doubt the test question 
of forming a church is very frequently centered in the ques- 
tion of having it clothed upon with a house of worship. 
The people may be ready to organize for work and worship, 
the Home Missionary Society may be able to appoint a 
minister, and aid in his support, yet if aid cannot be se- 
cured from the Church Building Society the wisdom of 
going on with the enterprise is very doubtful indeed. It 
therefore follows that while the Sunday-School Society and 
the American Home Missionary Society should not do less 
the Church Building Society should be enabled to do much 
more. 

The matter may be summed up by saying that the meas- 
ure of our advance in home missionary work that shall be 
permanent is practically determined by the condition of 
the Congregational Church Building Society. 

Boston, Mass, 
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THE NEED OF CHURCH BUILDINGS ON THE 
FRONTIER. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH WARD. 


The first need is,of men in the pulpit everywhere who 
will “ery aloud and spare not” urgently and eloquently to 
preseut the claims of the Church Building Societies. The 
work that these Societies are doing, is practically the 
least appreciated of all of our Societies. Else how can 
we understand the statement that less than one-half of the 
4,689 churches of our Congregational denomination give to 
the Treasury of this Society, without whose sheltering aid 
the work of the Home Missionary Society would die on its 
hands. 

The way to appreciate truly the work of the Society, if 
you do not already, is to build a church yourself, an« find 
you have not money enough to pay for it. 

Would that there were enough of these churches to ‘‘go 
round” (and according to the “‘ needs” there are), so that 
every pastor might be on the “anxious seat” for a while, 
wondering if they were going to get that last $500 or $1,500 
aid, after all the struggle to get money enough together to 
make a respectable start! 

In the preparing of young men for the ministry these 
days, there is a delightful “new departure” in the matter 
of training through practical, actual participation in mis- 
sionary work in the slumsof our cities. It were well if this 
training could go considerably further—even away out on 
our Western frontier—where, a little practical hand to hand 
home missionary work, and a little hand to hammer con- 
tact with actual cburch building like that of the Drakes 
in South Dakota, would send the bright, energetic young 
minister back to some Eastern parish, full of the subject 
and ready to make eloquent appeals for the Church Build- 
ing Society in particular, as he has appreciated the work 
that the Home Missionary Society isdoing. And so would 
he be eloquent for all, so closely and blessedly allied are the 
Sacred Seven, representing the unity of Christ’s redeeming 
work. 

There was no question as to the need of that church 
building in Lesterville, South Dakota, as the story will 
show; and it is the argument of facts that we desire to 
present at this time simply. What did the Lesterville peo- 
ple want of a missionary? They “had no use”’ for a mis- 
sionary. The place was a rough one. The “worst town 
in all the State.’’ The saloon the chief and ruling influ- 
ence from time immemorial. The saloon ruled every- 
thing. In theearly daysif there were any “‘ doings ” to cele- 
brate, such events as ‘‘ the glorious Fourth,” ‘‘ Washing- 
ton’s Birthday ” or other festival days of a local character, 
the saloon was headquarters for all the hilarity and ‘‘fun,” 
and time was when the women drank and got as beastly 
drunk as the men. Coming in from the country with their 
babies, mothers would toss their little ones into some cor- 
ner and drink and dance, and dance and drink into the 
morning, and then no longer able to know anything, not 
even to tell which baby was her own, each would pick up 
a bundle and, staggering, depart for home. Towns, like 
children, retain for a long time the impress of their early 
training, and so, with this saloon element domineering for 
so many years, the town was corrupt as almost any Orien 
tal city. The young people met for amusement in dances— 
which invariably ended up with a fight, liquor flowing free- 
ly as a matter of course. Young ladies with pretty faces 
could swear with the men; children now grown to young 
manhood and young womanhood had never been “inside a 
church.” 

When the missionary was ordered to “‘ take Lesterville”’ in 
his Master’s name, there was absolutely no place to gather 
an audience but within this saloon of disreputable, dread- 
ful history. A recent prohibitory law had scared the saloon- 
keeper, and he had “shut up shop,” and would of course 
rent hislong, low, dreary building to the ‘first one that 
came along’’; he did not care to whom, so be that he got his 
price. The Home Missionary Superintendent “ came along”’ 
just then, anda bargain was made. The little, hospitable, 
pioneer schoolhouse, so often the foster-motherof infant 
Home Missionary churches, was forbidden to open her 
doors here to Christian services. No eloquence could pre- 
vail against the decree thus sent forth. 

Now in this place (the saloon) reeking with the filth and 
fumes of innumerable unholy carousals, would any one 
suppose, with such a “setting” to the picture, that one 
could sing 

“My soul would gladly stay in such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away to everlasting bliss’’? 
No, indeed; we must have that church buildivg. 

And now the saloon-keeper gets over his little scare, and 
right in our faces he sets up again his nefarious traffic, 
and before we know it the ‘‘ gate to Hell’ is swinging in 
and out, and the little church enterprise seemed to stand 
on the brink of destruction, ready to be hurled there any 
moment. It was not enough that Gospel services should 
be held in the unholy presence of billiard table, dice box and 
bar; in the small anteroom adjoining, the noise of flying 
corks and voices growing unmistakably hilarious would 
rise above the soaring hymns. Old topers mildly inter- 
rupted our services by frequently opening the front door 
and, gazing a moment upon the unusual scene before them, 
would shrink away into the outer darkness until, at a later 
hour, they could return to find the whole saloon in full 
blast, gaming tables and all. 

And now, when our precious Sabbath-school boys were 
being enticed into the saloon to “play pool,” does any 
one see, as we saw it then, the need of that church build- 
ing? Forthe hope of thework here, as everywhere, is in 
the boys and girls. It was a serious state of affairs. 
The work must not be abandoned. Surely no place could 
be in greater need of the Gospel. Well, the “ subscription 
paper ’’ went the rounds, to see what the business people of 
the place valued their homes and property at. Foreigners 
and Catholics subscribed» Remembering how generously 
the Congregational Church Building Society comes to the 
aid of just such struggling little churches, we said: ‘“‘We’ll 
up and build.” And the waiting-room of the depot was 











offered as a meeting place until the new church should be 
ready for occupancy. 

There are other elements than the saloon fighting us. 
Men and women who had at some time, ‘‘ way back in the 
East,” belonged to a Christian Church, lashed by their con- 
sciences because of unkept vows, “ took it” out in abusing 
the church and those who attended Gospel services. 

Would not the actual building of a church representing 
honesty of purpose and devotion to Christ’s cause help to 
reclaim such? 

Was it not needed to win such back into the “good old 
paths”? How it would awaken all the holy memories of a 
Christian home! Of how many dear beloved friends had 
“ gone before,”’ expecting them to “follow on’’! The Sab- 
bath bell, the Heaven-pointing spire—how eloquent these 
preachers would be of ‘‘ the way of salvation’’! 


By and by the frame of the new church building began to | 


rise, and people in this town,where quarrels and gossip ruled 
the day, for want of something better, began to look kindly 
at one another, and talk about “our church.” Even as the 
building progressed the whole atmosphere of the town be- 
gan tochange. There was something quite undefinable 
about the very looks of things. Sabbath Days grew quiet. 
There was less noise on the streets. Men did not play cards 
Sabbath mornings in the depot any more. The boys showed 
unmistakable signs of improvement in their manners; 
they even take off their hats to salute ‘‘ the lady’ as she 
passes by. 

Every one knows how it is when spring comes. On some 
cold. blustering, dreary day,you say: ‘“‘Why.this isn’t spring! 
it’s winter still. The almanac has erred this time.” But 
there, in the fence corners and in every sheltered nook you 
behold little green shoots and blades of grass upspringing. 
The buds, too, on the bare, wintry branches of the trees 
are swelling, and by other unmistakable “ signs” you know 
that spring is come, in spite of the wintry dreariness and 
chill. 

And so in this missionary work there are those blessed 
signs of the “coming of the Kingdom”’ in any place, even 
tho they be not visible to the ordinary eyes of people’s 





judgment. And one of the “‘ signs” observable to the eyes | 


of the “watching and waiting’? missionary amuses while 
itcheers It isthe donning in sober fashion, of that use- 
ful and ornamental article of our “‘ modern civilization,” 
called in scorn by your average wild Westerner ‘‘a biled 
shirt.” 

There is very much more to tell, but time fails. 

The church is finished. The bell hangs in the tower. The 
Church Building Society has come nobly to the rescue; and 
we dedicated ‘‘ free of debt.” 

Several have “‘ joined the church” within the year. Little 
ones have been baptized. Was the church building needed? 
So potent a power is it already for good that it seems to be 
already arousing to renewed efforts the evil forces of the 
town. 

Our beloved Mrs. Caswell, founder and ‘Mother Su- 
perior’”’ of the work at Lesterville, says: “It is Satan 
gnashing his teeth because he can’t get Lesterville.”’ 

YANKTON, S D. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 





BY JOHN ROBINSON. 





DIVINE wisdom seldom descends to particulars concerning 
work committed to men. Church architecture was too im- 
portant to be left to the skillof any man at the time the 
first building for public religious uses was to be built. 
God drew the plans and specifications of that first building 
—the Tabernacle—and commanded the leader of his people 
to see that these plans were carefully followed. No act of 
his could more clearly indicate God’s estimate of the prime 
importance of the externals of religious worship. The 
world’s best church architects will admit that God’s plan of 
the Tabernacle has elements of perpetual importance. The 
details were for that time, and for the peculiar uses the 
building was to serve. It may be risky for a layman to 
claim that no higher exhibition of architectural skill has 
ever been made than appears in the world’s best cathedrals 
and churches. Will any skilled architect deny it? 

What but awe can possess any sensitive soul as it stands 
beneath the dome of St. Peter’s in Rome,and looks up 400 feet 
to the base of the lantern, and from 220 to 300 feet each 
way, on a work combining the skill of twelve architects of 
world-wide renown to produce a structure which Gibbon 
calls ‘‘the most glorious structure that has ever been ap- 
plied to the use of religion.”” It would take a long list to 
name the world’s great cathedrals and churches. St. Paul s, 
in Rome, a masterpiece of magnificence in architecture and 
decoration; the church of St. John, Lateran, the chief 
church of the city in point of antiquity and ecclesiastical 
dignity; St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, York, Salisbury 
and Canterbury in England; Notre Dame, in Paris; cathe- 
drals at Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, Cologne, Strasburg, Flor- 
ence and many others furnish the best proofs that nothing 
short of a deeply religious sentiment could have given the 
world these marvelous specimens of architectural art. 

Church architecture, from the Tabernacle in the wilderness 
to the last work, of to-day has been in good hands, guided by 
ennobling conceptions. The world owes an immense debt to 
thesemen. Aside from services held, the buildings them- 
selves have wrought on the souls of men for good. This vast 
expenditure of skill and time and money would never have 
been made except for the spiritual uses to which they have 
been put. In reference to these services as well as the art 
involved in the architecture, the world can safely be chal- 
lenged for specimens of grander or more thoroughly genu- 
ine eloquence in oratory, thanin all the centuries these 
churches have furnished in these places of holy convoca- 
tion. The deepest, grandest truths known to man; the 
profoundest questions demanding answer; the holiest de- 
sires and best aspirations have been dealt with, with a de- 
gree of skill and power seen nowhere else. The very best 
interests, individual, local and national, have been roy- 
ally subserved by men of Godin charge of these places 
of religious assembly. The holiest of wars have been 





waged against the unholiest passions, the most gigantic 
wrongs. And the power of the messages has been hight- 
ened by the sacred character of the place. : 

Churches about to build for God do well to go back on 
the lengthening line and study the work they are extend- 
ing; study the men whose characters are an essential part 
of these specimens of sacred art. Nothing meretricious or 
slovenly, cheap or extravagant, ever finds a fitting place 
even in the humblest and smallest house of God. One of 
the clearest proofs of our advancing civilization is the ex- 
acting severity, the generous liberality, the far-sighted 
utility, used in architecture. And nowhere is this more 
clearly seen than in sacred architecture. What else is al- 
lowed to take rank above fitness? There must be worship 
in the very walls and wherever the worshiper’s eye rests. 
And what is of great value to even the smallest congrega- 
tion of believers who are planning to build, fitness and con- 
venience cost no more than, nay, less than, clumsy neglect. 

Gems of architectural art in the way of church building 
have been planted amid humble homes to the joy of all be- 
holders. Daily sermons of permanent power are preached 
by architects who put tastefully conceived and constructed 
houses of prayer where they will catch and pleasingly hold 
the eyes of men in the rush of the busy world. Profound 
and even prayerful thought is never wasted on a place to be 
dedicated to God and the best good of men. The architec- 
tural skill of the country could hardly do a wiser thing than 
to combine for the study, development and consecration of 
all that is richest and best in this highest form of their 
high calling. 


WHAT ONE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY HAS 
DONE IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY THE REV. WALTER FREAR, D.D. 





The Congregational Church Building Society has aided 
in building eighty-eight church edifices and eight parson- 
ages. It has granted and loaned to these churches more 
than $65,000. Many of these churches, like those of Los 
Angeles, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Riverside, San 
Bernardino, Tulare, Woodland, Eureka, Santa Rosa, Red- 
wood City, Saratoga, are now among the growingly useful 
churches of the State. In helping, it has taught all these 
aided churches to help themselves. It has stimulated to raise, 
in excess of what they would have raised, an amount ex- 
ceeding the aid received. It has taught them self-reliance, 
and quickened the sense of obligation, and by its own exam- 
ple and thoroughness it has led them into correct business 
methods. By giving the aid for last bills only it has led 
them to shun debt, and so it has enabled many of these 


| churches to succeed which otherwise would have been fail- 


ures. In many cases it has added to their power and stand- 
ing and influence by enabling them to build better build- 
ings than else they could have done. 

The Union has been the greatest of burden lifters in 
many of our new communities where Christian people are 
few and Christian influences are weak. In such communi- 
ties the hardest struggle is to get a house of worship. 
Money is scarce, and the people need what little they have 
for their own start in life. The great difficulty is not to 
organize achurch, but toget achurch home. The mission- 
ary’s most burdened plea often is not for bread but for a 
sanctuary. The Union’s timely aid lifts this greatest 
burden and makes all after years of usefulness possible. 

By looking into our Year Book it can be seen that in 
1857 we had in our country 2,315 Congregational churches. 
In 1890 we had 4,815, a gain of 2,500 in thirty-three years. 
In one-third of a century our churches have more than 
doubled in number, more churches being founded in these 
few years than in the previous two hundred years. This 
means that when we began to aid in church building we 
as a denomination struck into the line of progress. Of 
this increase of 2,500 churches the Union has aided about 
2,100. It has helped to build churches in California in 
about this same ratio since 1857. 

Let me mention some of the aid given during the last 
year and a half, confining myself to Northern California. 

Take Santa Rosa, a beautiful city of homes. In October, 
1890, the General Association met there, and at its opening 
service dedicated a church, comely and convenient in all its 
parts, costing $6,000. That church became a possibility 
by the Union’s advancing $2,000 on the gift of a lady in 
Oakland, and a loan of $500, all of which will be returned 
tothe Union. The church has a promising future. 

In Eureka, the prominent coast city to the north of San 
Francisco, a $28,000 church has been built. Through causes 
that need not here be mentioned that fine building was 
about lost to our denomination. The Union saved it bya 
timely loan of $2,000 and a grant of $1,000. The latter fur- 
nished us special gifts for the purpose by two noble Chris- 
tian men of California. 

Palermo is a new and pleasant town in the orange-raising 
region of the north. Here a beautiful church has been 
finished and dedicated, free of debt, by a grant from the 
Union. The Church meets a need and has a future. 

Lincoln, noted for its fine pottery, and the center of a 
large-fruit growing and farming region, made a strong call 
for a church building. The church was growing, but 
houseless. By the Union’s help it is now in a home that 
gives it gladness, dedicated and free from debt. 

Antioch is now waiting its turn for a dedication—a thriv- 
ing town, at the mouth of the San Joaquin. By a heroic 
effort, and the considerate aid of the Union, it has a fine 
church about finished. Paradise and New York Land- 
ing have also been aided in building. These are samples of 
the grand work of our Congregational Church Building 
Society in California. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


THE UNITY OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 


BY THE REV. A. N. HITCHCOCK, PH.D., 
DisTRICT SECRE*ARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





An old divine gave it as his opinion that the instrument 











of ten strings upon which David played was the Law of the 
Ten Commandments. It is possible that the Higher Criti- 
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cism would not approve of this bit of interpretation; but I 
submit another example which will probably meet with 
general favor. Whocan doubt that the Seven Trumpets of 
the Apocalypse were designed to represent the seven benev- 
olent societies of the Congregational or of the Presbyterian 
Church? Altho it may be admitted that even David like all 
fallible men did not always sound upon his ten-stringed in- 
strument the most perfect chords, yet can we not say of 
these trumpets of a later time that they combine to yield 
a sevenfold harmony? 

There is an essential unity in Christian missions. They 
constitute an enterprise which was born of the same divine 
prompting, which contemplates in every clime thesame 
benign results, and which depends for success on the same 
empowering spirit. This is true, first of all, respecting 
the various Christian denominations. Baptists are not 
seeking one product and Presbyterians another. It is gen- 
erally understood that unless one is first a Christian he 
does not make a very good Baptist or Presbyterian. It is 
tolerably certain that a man is not much improved by be- 
ing a disciple of Calvin if he is not also a disciple of Christ, 
nor by taking rank as a follower of Luther if he is not 
known to be a follower of the Lamb. These things being 
so, denominational machinery and denominational spirit 
should be sufficiently elastic to admit of easy adjustment 
to the common end sought. 

The various divisions of the Lord’s army have a common 
enemy outside of themselves, and the plan of campaign 
should be such as to combine and harmonize all the forces. 
The soldiers should not be quartered in large multitudes 
upon their friends to devour their resources, but should be 
wisely distributed where there is plenty of good fighting 
tobedone. Soldiers require sustenance, and so when they 
are massed together in large multitudes there is always 
danger, in the struggle for existence, that they will quarrel 
in their own camp. 

The unity of missions finds further illustration in the 
work of the benevolent societies. There is in the first place 
a necessary unity between them and the churches which 
are back of them. It is to be feared that a few uneducated 
persons have an impression that the seven Societies are an 
organized conspiracy to extract money from the churches. 
And some other well-disposed people have fallen into the 
habit of setting the Societies over against the churches in 
the respective attitudes of attack and defense. Secretaries 
and superintendents are a sort of commissioned plunder- 
ers who are often re-enforced by missionaries equally 
mercenary in their motives. Happily this impression is 
not. widely entertained. Influential pastors everywhere 
are saying: ‘‘The churches and the Societies are one.” 
Some one has called the Societies ‘‘functions”’ of the 
Church; another has styled them the “fingers” of the 
Church, while all agree that the various societies, home 
and foreign, are agencies through which the Church is 
working outward on the world. 

And further, it must not be forgotten that there is a 
unity not only between the churches and the Societies, but 
among the Societies themselves. Foreign missions would 
gain nothing by hindering the rapid upbuilding of 
churches at home which shall sustain the work abroad, 
and home missions would not thrive by fostering a selfish 
spirit that takes no thought for the regions beyond. A’ 
church building society would not win its way by seeking 
to build meeting-houses, but discouraging any effort to 
sustain the feeble congregations that are to occupy them. 
In like manner the Home Missionary Society knows better 
than to organize churchesand then tell them they must 
worship in the woods or on the plains. Andso the various 
Societies are not jealous rivals but generous partners. 
Each expects to live another day, and will take its turn. 
The fine spirit of courtesy which prevails among them is 
often illustrated at the missionary rooms and on the field. 
Any other policy than that of cordial co-operation is clear- 
ly seen to be self-destructive. A strolling deacon, so he 
says—altho it is likely that he was relating a dream—was 
one day passing by a pond of water, when his attention 
was attracted by an unusual disturbance near the shore. 
Pausing to see what might be the cause, he discovered 
what proved to be a snake in the act of swallowing a frog, 
which he had caught by one of its legs. At the same time 
the frog was intent on swallowing the snake, which he had 
caught by the tail. The good deacon watched the progress 
of this unusual episode, until the two reptiles swallowed 
each other and wholly disappeared. It will take some 
thousands of years for this illustration to become classical, 
but for the time that now is it clearly shows what comes 
of quarreling. Happily the relations between the Societies 
are already so harmonious that any apparent exception is 
either a joke or an oversight. 

Ther@émay be some point in what is sometimes said as to 
the “‘ multiplication of societies.’’ Still may there not be 
in all this an illustration of the natural law of growth and 
development? In organic forms, in political institu- 
tions, in the commercial world, and may we not also say in 
religious work, there is a marked tendency toward speciali- 
zation, or divisions of labor, the higherup we go. Thesame 
law may be observed in educational circles. I suppose the 
teacher who knows everything and teaches everything is 
out of date. Is it not likely, after all, that this specializa- 
tion in. the work of evangelization, whereby each society 
takes up and studies exhaustively, and urges continuously, 
one important department, is according to the law of 
progress? Only we shall agree that this method should not 
be overworked. 

Of all the organized agencies now at work none lays 
juster claim to the generous offerings of the churches than 
does the American Congregational Union, henceforth to be 
known, I believe, as the Congregational Church Building 
Society. This is true of it on thescore of useful service, ag- 
gressive zeal, and economy of expenditure. The writer 
has had abundant opportunity, especially in the West, to 
learn how near to the hearts, both of churches and pastors, 
. are this cause and its representatives. The reasons are not 
hard to find. Through this benign agency many a pastor 
has found sheiter for his family and a fold for his flock 





when otherwise these would have been beyond reach. 
Many a steward of God, seeking some opportunity for wise 
and fruitful benefaction, has here found it and rejoiced in 
it. Furthermore, a glance over the past shows that of all 
the churches of our order which have become extinct fully 
nine-tenths have had no house of worship. The churches 
that have lived have been those that have built, and those 
that have built have generally been those that were helped 
to build. 
CurcaGo, ILL. 


THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY AND FRONTIER 
CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. DAN F. BRADLEY. 








Twenty-two years ago the American Congregational 
Union made a grant of $500 to the First Congregational 
Church of Yankton, then a town of one thousand people, 
the capital of the Territory of Dakota, which contained in 


’ alla population of less than 15,000. The Yankton Church was 


the only Congregational church in this Territory, and had 
a membership of a little over twenty, mostly women. Its 
nearest neighbor east was sixty-five miles away, at Sioux 
City, Ia., and the Portland Church, Oregon, was its west- 
ern neighbor. From Yankton, as far at least as the North 
Pole, Congregationalism was unknown. It may be said that 
Yankton then was a frontier church, and this investment 
of the Union a risky frontier investment. What has been 
the result? 

That church still worships in that Congregational Union 
house, but over 700 people bave stood up and taken the 
Church vows within it, of whom 482 are still members; and 
altho the town has increased only fourfold, the church has 
increased twentyfold. The Territory has been divided into 
two States, with a total population of 600,000, and includes 
200 Congregational churches, with 6,500 members. The de- 
nomination is second to none in influence in* both States. 

That Yankton church has not only paid back to the 
Union, in annual offerings, what was originally given to it, 
but has assisted very substantially a score of neighboring 
churches to get their houses built, and has contributed 
from $1,000 to $4,000 annually for ten years toward the gen- 
eral missions of the churches. Out of this church have 
grown a dozen flourishing churches in its vicinity, anda 
college, nourished into life and largely maintained by its 
faith and courage, possessing a property at the present time 
of $100,000 and a student membership of over 200. It would 
be too much to say that all this result is due to that help 
of the Union in those early days of struggle; but it is fair 
to say that the withholding of help and of indorsement at 
that time might have prevented all this growth and left 
that little church stunted and stripped of power, even if it 
did not die. 

Again, three years ago five people, including one man, 
united in a Congregational church in the sparse South 
Dakota country, ten miles from any town, in the center of 
an ungodly commuftiity where there had been for years a 
Methodist class of ‘little influence and little hope. The 
Congregational Union promised this unpromising little 
company of people $500 to pay the last bill for a house of 
worship. Instantly there was enthusiasm. Their pastor, 
a septuagenarian, visited everybody in the region and told 
them of this promise. The farmers rallied to fulfill the 
conditions. The Methodist class joined them. In two 
years they not only had their brick church built and paid 
for, but with a loan from the Union they erected a parson- 
age, also paid for, secured grounds for a cemetery, have 
grown in membership from five to over fifty, have had two 
or three revivals, and are recognized as the most powerful 
and useful influence for good in all that region. A branch 
Sunday-school with fifty members, eight miles away, has 
been organized and is ministered to by this aged pastor, 
backed by his church. A Sabbath-breaking, swearing and 
drinking country community has confessedly been revolu- 
tionized by the presence of this church. 

Such examples of effective aid by the Union, both in town 
and in country places, might be multiplied indefinitely 
in these new States west of the Mississippi. Of the eighty 
or more church buildings belonging to Congregational 
churches in South Dakota, not more than half a dozen 
have been or could have been built without the aid of the 
Congregational Union. Every yeara few churches that are 
organized perish. It is very rarely the case that any of 
these have had houses of worship. Without a place in 
which to worship it is not strange that they die. It may 
safely be said that without the help of their Church Build- 
ing Society the Congregationalists would be obliged to 
leave all work upon our frontiers to the pioneers of other 


-denominations—which means that we should stop growing 


and dwindle into an insignificant sect, of which we our- 
selves would feel ashamed. 
YANKTON, 8S. D. 


THAT SIAMESE TWIN. 





BY THE REV. M. E. EVERSZ, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF GERMAN WORK. 





I mean the thin and poorly nourished one. Do you re- 
member that his failing health dragged down his more 
vigorous brother, and when he died the other soon fol- 
lowed? 

Those twins represent the Church Building and the Home 
Missionary Societies. Observe, the latter cannot begin 
work without the presence or work of the former. Indeed, 
the very first thing is a place in which to preach. A 
preacher with no place in which to preach is not of much 
more account than a church without a preacher. The two 
evidently belong together. They are twins. Be the stronger 
everso well nourished, if the other is too feeble, he must 
drag him along and do his work too. 

But that is not all. If the one is half starved the other 
suffers with him. So it was with the twins. So it is with 


these societies. The poverty of the one impoverishes the 
other, There is a sort of transfusion of blood between 





them. Ifthe greater vigor of the one tones up the other, 
the reverse is also true. 

Now we wantthis weaker twin better fed. Ye churches 
and brethren! do not half starve him and expect him to 
doa full man’s work. He needs to be especially well nour- 
ished if he is to do his work for our German and foreign- 
born citizens. 

Not that Germans wish others to pay their bills for them. 
His credit in business circles is inferior to none, Nor that 
he is indifferent to church privileges as a rule. Perhaps 
no nation, as a whole, has a stronger sense of the impor- 
tance of religion to the young and tothe State. But the 
average German comes over empty-handed and often in 
debt for his long journey. Often friendless in a strange 
land, is it a wonder that the necessity of providing against 
a ‘rainy day” too often displaces other equally vital in- 
terests? 

Here is the secret of many a-community in which the 
German has displaced the American, without bringing his 
Church. Neglected by us in his struggle for a competence, 
he lost his hunger for religion and became an unbeliever. 
Put this twin in a position to strengthen the things that 
remain and fewer will go so far astray. 

Again, the German has not centuries of training in the 
voluntary support of the Gospel behind him. In the 
Fatherland the Church salaried his pastor and built his 
church. Church attendance and a few “ pfennigs”’ in the 
contribution box measured his duty to the poor and the 
heathen. Never having learned to give, religion is apt to 
appear burdensome to him at first. But history shows that 
they become the most generous of givers. 

Now when in addition to this we present a higher stand- 
ard of church fellowship, it is evident that we must begin 
small. If we propagate ‘“churchianity”’ rather than 
Ckristianity we can also get the ‘“‘crowd” and generous 
contributions from saloon and brewery. Yes, and from 
German synods too. But if the work is to be genuine, this 
help must come from other sources. 

Often this help is needed at the very beginning. It may 
be a lot must be bought. It will greatly strengthen their 
confidence in usif we do. The records of a church in Iowa 
show that it was originally by preference and organization 
Congregational. But our traditions not to do for others 
what we think they can do themselves, carried the day. 
Another denomination offered more generous help. It was 
a struggle to build at best. While that church is in fellow- 
ship with another denomination to-day, the hearts of the 
majority are with us. Congregational money and mission- 
aries gathered it, but because our twin was so feeble, the 
fruits of our.toil and sacrifice were lost to us, 

It pays to strengthen the hands of this Society. A little 
circle of churches, a single pastorate, were aided by this 
Society in recent times. This year those churches returned 
to it $110 and contributed over $439 to our various benevo- 
lences. 

While we gratefully acknowledge the readiness to help 
us shown by this Society we bespeak for it the $400,000 
recommended by the National Council. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHURCH BUILDING ECONOMY. 


BY THE REV. L. H. CONE. 





The best Christian stewardship has an eye to three 
things in the investment of trust funds—permanency, se- 
curity, interest—especially the two latter, and still more 
the last. Both capital and labor_are measured by what 
they earn. It is very pleasant to receive regular and gen- 
erous returns for money invested. But money is not an 
end, only a means to an end. Anything, therefore, that 
combines the two, makes money both a means and an end, 
is deserving of thought. 

The underlying principlés and financial management of 
the Congregational Church Building Society do just that. 
Its funds are perpetually in use; never aday idle. Funds 
paid to a regularly organized, legally incorporated Con- 
gregational church, to aid in paying for a house of worship 
or a house for a minister, are never paid to a church as a 
permanent endowment, but as temporary aid. Every aided 
church promises within three months, or at most within 
a year from the date they receive the aid, to send a contri- 
bution to the treasurer of the Church Building Society, or, 
if they had a loan, an installment on the loan. As a rule, 
loans are to be returned within five years, grants as soon 
as the generosity and ability of the church can do it. 

In this way two things are secured—the cultivation and 
continuous exercise of the principle of practical good-fel- 
lowship between the aided churches and those sending aid, 
the use over,and over again of funds put into the work. 
For example, a-good lady put $1,500 into the work as a 
Memorial Loan Fund. It has already become $2,000 by the 
return of the first $500. The loan went into the church it 
helped to build, and there it remains in the form of mate- 
rial used in the building. But the church pays back the 
loan, which when back in the treasury is ready for new 
uses the same as new money. 

One donor, by a gift to the Society of $500, secures the 
erection of a house of prayer or a home for a minister as 
soon as it can be built. In five years the loan is back in 
the Society’s treasury. It goes out again to secure the 
erection of a second church or parsonage; at the end of ten 
years, a third; at the end of twenty years a fifth: and so on 
to the end of time. Security is ‘‘ bed rock” in the form of 
a first mortgage on the unincumbered property for which 
the church holds an absolute, unconditional deed. A fire 
insurance policy secures against loss by fire. The self-re- 
liance of the church is not compromised, but stimulated, 
as no aid is offered until the church has done its utmost. 
The work of church building becomes a manifolding, self- 
perpetuating process. The investments are as safe as first 
mortgages on real estate of about three times the value o 
the sum loaned. Business men, like the late A. S. Barnes 
have pronounced this the best scheme for perpetuating 

to benevolent work ever brought before the Christian 
public. It is a clear case of Perpetual Economy. = 
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No principle is held more sacred by those from whom 
God has taken a friend than that of marking, in some suit- 
able way, the resting place of the departed. The very best 
skill in sculpture is set to work, the subtlest refinements in 
the language go igto the inscription. The Greenwoods, 
Mt. Auburns, Woodlawns and Lakewoods bear witness to 
the high estimate placed on memorial monuments. Where 
is the man that would condemn it or utter a word in criti- 
cism of it? Let the holiest elements of our nature have 
their say at such times. 

The experience of multitudes will agree that it is no light 
matter to decide on the form of the memorial. Sculpture 
itself is often put to the severest test. Cultivated taste is 
exacting. Nota few in the midst of this perplexity have 
gratefully welcomed the suggestion that no monument 
for a child of God can be more befitting, and at the same 
time more thoroughly benevolent, than the erection of a 
memorial church or parsonage. An aged saint in the Old 
Bay State, who had been in the habit for years of giving to 
God for church building, was called to her reward. Filial 
affection began to cast about for a suitable memorial; a 
letter comes to the office of the Congregational Church 
Building Society asking if $1,000 were sent to the Society’s 
treasury it could be used to secure the building of a church 
and parsonage where both were needed, but where the peo- 
ple could not build without aid. 

Brisk correspondence soon brought forth the name and 
the generous donation, and now, whoever on his way, to 
the Yellowstone Park as he rounds the curve from the 
station in Iivingstone, Mon., looks sharp to the right will 
see the Holbrook Congregational Church and parsonage, 
the fitting memorial of anoble lifeand the fitting expres- 
sion of filial love. In this doubly economical and expres s- 
ive sense the sainted dead still lives. The Master she 
served is honored every Lord’s Day and oftener as the 
opening doors of God’s house welcome his people to 
the service of song and supplication and devout medita- 
tion. 

In the last day it will be said of many in connection with 
the Holbrook Congregational Church of Livingstone: 
‘‘This and that man was born there.”’ And the best of 
it all is, a growing number are adopting this plan of per- 
petuating the memory and the work of those who have 
gone before. 


SHORT-SIGHTED. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE A. HOOD. 





A business man must take a certain train to meet an im- 
portant engagement, but was detained till it was too late 
to catch the train if he walked. He thought, ‘It is sucha 
short distance I cannot afford to take a cab,” so he ran. 
The train was moving, he tried to swing on to the last plat- 
form but was too exhausted. The train jerked him to the 
ground and his leg was broken. Penny wise and pound 
foolish, was he not? 

A missionary went into a Minnesota town in the first 
year of its life and organized the only church for its 800 
population. He could not build a church the first year, our 
Church Building Society had not the money to aid him. 
The second year the Church Building Society voted him 
$500 instead of the $800 he needed; and tho he built in two 
months, all his energy for more than a year was absorbed 
in raising the $300 to make the strap meet the Church 
Building Society buckle, and the worry in trying to pacify 
the men who were clamoring for pay, injured his health. 

_ The only work done that year with the whole Home Mis- 
' sionary appropriation was to get that church paid for. 
he people were paying so much on the building that the 
Home Missionary Society had to give them $175 more aid 
than the year before. They also had to have a larger 
amount the two following years. During their struggle 
other denominations came in, built houses and divided the 
Christian forces of the town, so the church was forced to 
continue taking Home Missionary aid for years, instead of 
coming quickly to self-support, as they would have done if 
equipped with a church building at the start. All this for 
lack of the $300 more for church building. Yet more than 
200 of our churches organized every year are sure of injury 
or death without prompt and, sufficient aid in building. 
The Congregational Church Building Society could aid 
only 136 of them in 1891, and 50 or more of them are waiting 
in distress for their money. 

The Congregational Church Building Society needs the 
$400,000 called for by the Home Missionary Superintendents 
and recommended by the National Council, or $1 per mem- 
ber for home missionary economy and efficiency. 

The object of the Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety is not to start new work, but to equip with buildings 
the churches for which the denomination has become re- 
sponsible, without which they must fail. Last year the 
Society paid last bills on 136 buildings out of 190 which 
asked aid, not much more than half the work it would have 
been glad todo. We forbid the success of the home mis- 
sionaries when we cannot aid them on their buildings; we 
overwork them, worry them, discourage them, force them 
to lose their hold on the town. It also takes and Congre- 
yational churches have to furnish, more money from the 
Home Missionary Society to keep the Church alive till 
some how they get a meeting-house. 


Boston, Mass. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 





BY THE REV. C. H. TAINTOR. 





The aiding in building churches by the denominational 
societies has, during the last two decades, been an im- 
portant part of home evangelization. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has made the work of church erection a prom- 
inent feature in the missionary work of the Church, and it 
is said that this is one of the principal causes of the growth 
of the denomination during the last twenty-five years, 








Church erection establishes permanence of organization. 
A record of the first twenty years of the Congregational 
Association of Missouri shows that during that time forty- 
nine Congregational churches died. Of these only nine re- 
ported as having built houses of worship. How many more 
of these might have been saved we do not know, but cer- 
tainly some if they had owned buildings. The Sunday- 
schools, the church organization, and then the building, a8 
a rule are the steps toa permanent and active church life 
and growth. Atleast ninety per cent. of the churches re- 
ported dropped in the Congregational Year Book from 
year to year are houseless organizations. I have no doubt 
the same is true of the dropped churches of other denomi- 
nations. Experience shows that a church with a building 
and no debt is hard to kill. There is no question that 
scores of promising new enterprises wither and die because 
they are not equipped with a house of worship. The gath- 
ering of a Sunday-school and organization of a church are 
comparatively easy, and as a rule the trial comes when the 
house is to be erected. If that is secured then the life and 
future of the church is assured. 

This work is equally important incity and country. The 
large and- growing cities of the land are attractive andim- 
portant fieldsof operation. In the Western cities the at- 
tention of all denominations is directed to the demands of 
this work. In Chicago the Congregational churches are 
making an effort to raise $25,000 this year for this purpose, 
and the Baptist $120,000, while the Methodist are actively 
engaged along the same line. To planta church in a great 
city requiresa large outlay of money. The lots are more 
expensive, the opportunity of favorable location must be 
secured quickly, before they are occupied for stores 
dwellings. If the members of these organizations are not 
able to furnish the means, assistance must come from some 
source. This, as a rule, is furnished by the Church Build- 
ing Societies. The First Methodist Church of Chicago 
worship in a fine business block which they have owned 
for years. All space not reserved for church purposes 
brings a high rental, and most of this revenue is used in 
securing lots for new Methodist churches and aid in 
building. Most of the Methodist churches in the city have 
been aided by this fund,and no doubt that accounts for 
the large number of Methodist churches (144) in the city. 
The Congregational churches began to thrive in Chicago 
when the Building Society began to aid in the erection of 
buildings. Ten years ago there were in the present terri- 
tory in Chicago thirteen Congregational churches; now 
there are fifty (not including missions), and in most cases 
where the church has a building they were aided. The 
small and sparse frontier hamlet and rural district are not 
so promising fields from a financial and numerical point of 
view, yet the results in moral and spiritual returns from 
these organizations are often grand. Thesesmall churches 
are the feeders to the larger churches in our cities. They 
furnish the larger number of young men for thé ministry, 
and the missionary workers are largely drawn from these 
churches. A minister in charge over a number of these 
small churches preaches to as many people during the year 
as the ordinary city minister, while his influence in the 
community is often greater. These rural places, if neg- 
lected, become the breeding places of false and mischievous 
teachings. It was largely from the neglected rural com- 
munities that Mormonism drew its followers and secured 
its leaders. In these places other strange and unwholesome 
systems thrive unless an intelligent and pure Gospel is 
preached. The two lines of work—church building in city 
and country—should share equally in the prayers and gifts 
of the people of God. This work, under the present system 
adopted by the several Church Building Societies, is wisely 
and carefully carried forward. There is work enough in 
the great field for all without denominational friction or 
rivalry. More and more the spirit of unity and fellowship 
is pervading the entire Church, and the time will soon come 
when we shall reach the *‘ unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.”’ 

The work of church erection is an attractive field of be- 
nevolence in many respects; gifts or loans are made to a 
definite church either in the city or country. It is a con- 
stant source of pleasure that gifts to these societies have 
aided in firmly establishing an organization that will grow 
into a useful and strong church. The limitation of 
church erection is not lack of grand opportunity, but lack 
of funds, with which to push the work successfully in city 
and country. Let this be supplied, and the ‘“‘ waste places 
would be made glad”’ throughout the land. 


CHIcaAGo, ILL, 


THE PARSONAGE. 





BY THE REV. A. D. ADAMS. 





The parsonage is important to permanent and successful 
church work in the first place, because in many places only 
as one exists are the pastor and his family, the chief work- 
ers of the church, likely to be comfortably and conveniently 
housed. It would be a sad catalog, the enumeration of the 
dugouts, sod houses, shanties, stables, rooms over stores 
and saloons, single rooms for families of three, four, five or 
more unplastered, abundantly ventilated shacks, vermin 
infested, leaky-roofed log cabins, etc., etc., into which 
earnest, consecrated, refined ministers and their wives and 
children have moved, and where they have tried to live 
and work for the Church and its Master. 

The sketches of home missionaries’ experience along 
these lines as given in our various missionary periodicals 
are hot fancy or fable but cold, stern reality asI can testify 
from personal observation and experience. 

What can you expect a pastor todo under such circum- 
stances; but especially what can you expect a pastor’s wife 
to do who must spend her time and discharge her home du- 
ties, bear her children and rear them under such circum- 
stances? And yet we have again and again furnished only 
such or similar circumstances for our home missionaries, 
and our ministers in many of our self-supporting churches 


and have expected that they would do full satisfactory 
work. Such expectation is, of course, unreasonable. 

If even a domestic animal is to do full work, continuously, 
we know that it must be taken care of; and this care in- 
cludes clean, comfortable shelter, especially in time of storm 
and winter blasts and cold. Much more is such shelter es- 
sential to working man. 

A minister, a man endowed and equipped as a minister 
should be, and working as he does for the spiritual inter- 
ests of men, how can he be expected to do faithful, success- 
ful work if he be not housed properly, indeed not so well, as 
has many times been the case—as are many horses in this 
city? A man must himself be comfortable and strong, his 
wife and little ones must be protected from storm and wind; 
in no danger of contracting disease and being taken by death 
through the inadequacy of the housing which he or other 
human agency should provide, if you expect him to be in 
such condition of mind and heart as to do the work of the 
Gospel ministry. 

But aside from the discomforts and actual loss in ill health 
and even death to our ministers and their families, there is 
also a great loss in actual service which would not occur if 
our churches had parsonages. Pastorates are short. In 
many cases changes have been sought by ministers in the 
hope that they might shelter themselves more satisfactorily 
—but in how many cases have from one to a dozen or more 
weeks or even months been spent in the bootless effort to 
find suitable house or rooms. The minister’s family has 
many times been left on the old field or at the East while 
he has gone forward on his errand of house-hunting. The 
library and furniture have been left behind or stored—house- 
hold supplies have been stored, frozen, infested with vermin 
or otherwise spoiled while the preacher of the Gospel, eager 

for his proper work for which he is drawing a salary, has 
spent physical and nervous strength in seeking for a shelter 
for himself and his—a shelter which when at last found in 
a majority of cases has been inconvenient and uncomforta- 
ble and cheerless. Thousands of dollars of home mission- 
ary money have been wasted in paying these men who have 
been compelled thus to spend their time and strength and 
grace. 

But the experience of our ministers in this unnecessary 
and degrading and inconvenient searching and waiting, and 
their occupancy of even the best quarters available, have 
often involved further loss to the work of our churches be- 
cause they have compromised the minister in the eyes of the 
world.. If you put the pastor of a church into a place which 
is unfit and unworthy, men of the world in the first place 
will say that he cannot be much of a man to’submit to 
such treatment, and they will expect little from him. He 
will himself feel degraded and unreasonably humbled. 
Men of the world will also say the church is not estab- 
lished as a permanent institution in the community. It is 
expected that it will continuously have a pastor, and that 
such pastor will continuously need a shelter, and yet none is 
provided; the leader and chief worker in the church is left, 
like a tramp, to shift for himself, for a house to live in, 
where in many cases, the odds are strongly against his be- 
ing able to secure anything fit for his comfort or conven- 
ience or use. This compromises the church, the minister, 


and the Gospel. 
Loss of money, loss of time, loss of strength, comfort and 


pleasure might have been saved. Sicknesses, deaths, sor- 
rows and pains might have been averted; self-respect might 
have been preserved, and power with the world might have 
been gained. 

I wish in closing to suggest another value which the par- 
sonage has to our churches, a value of which perhaps we 
do not often think. It becomes as the years go by a very 
treasure house of sacred associations. 

It is with the parsonage as with the church. An old 
church is in some respects better than a newone. I could 
instance a little, old, weather-beaten building in our State 
which is a very Mecca for sacredness to me. Old faces, old 
voices, old scenes, crowd that room whenever I enter it. 
Purer aspirations, nobler purposes fill my soul as I 
step out across its threshold. Theelegant new church that 
stands beside the old one can never become so sacred a 
place for me as the old one. 

Now, what the church edifice gathers to itself and trans- 
mits from year to year, the same in almost equal measure 
does the parsonage gather to itself and transmit. Its walls 
become fragrant with the aroma of godly living and ex- 
ample. It isfrom year to year the center of the best social 
life of the community and church. Its altar—the family 
altar of the prophet and of his household—receives the 
morning and evening sacrifice, and is scarcely less impor- 
tant to the church than the church altar itself. In the 
country village, where stands the old church to which I 
have referred, there is only one dwelling that is more a 
hallowed place to me than the parsonage which stands be- 
side the old church. Old faces, old voices, old scenes, crowd 
it as they do the cburch. 

The parsonage becomes to a people like the prophet’s 
chamber to the Shunamite woman, the source of their 
largest joys, their refuge in deepest sorrows. 

Now, I say, that nochurch can afford—especially as the 
investment isa financially paying one as a constant incre- 
ment to theincome of the church—no church can afford to 
be without a parsonage and so lose these precious treas- 
ures which little by little are added toit. The rented houses 
—in most cases unsuitable—inconveniently located and 
arranged, now here, now there, and then yonder, in succes- 
sive pastorates, cannot gather and garner these sacred 
associations and memories as a parsonage can. Much of a 
pastor’s influence, much of the influence of his family not 
only durivg the time of service but during succeeding 
years is lost, dissipated, through the lack of a prophet’s 
house. 

On many of our mission fields I am sure it would be wise 


even to build the parsonage first and the church afterward; 
but the church which has its edifice for worship certainly 
vught in its own interests—for itsown work, as well as for 
pond — = those who are faithfully serving it, to arise again 
and build. . 


OsHKkosH, WIs, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE REVISION OF THE CHINESE BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. BR. H. GRAVES. 


A NOTABLE meeting has recently been held in Shanghai. 
It will be remembered that one of the most important 
practical measures planned by the Shanghai Conference of 
Chinese missionaries in 1890 was the revision of the Chinese 
Bible. In order to secure a uniform version-of the Word of 
God, committees were appointed to secure from among the 
missionaries a number of competent translators, not less 
than fifteen in number, to prepare a union version of the 
Sacred Scriptures. In accordance with the request of the 
missionaries, three great Bible Societies, viz., the British 
and Foreign, the Scotch, and the American, have joined in 
carrying out this important work. : 

According to the arrangement of the Conference a ver- 
sion uniform as to meaning (except that different words 
were allowed for God, Spirit and baptize) was to be pre- 
pared in three different forms, thus harmonizing the views 
of different men, and providing for the spiritual needs of 
different classes of the Chinese. In order to meet the 
wants of the great mass of the people throughout the Em- 
’ pire, a version is needed in a simple style so as to be under- 

stood, as far as possible, when read aloud to those who have 
received only a rudimentary education. The literati and 
more highly educated look with contempt on anything 
intended for the common people, and are afraid to injure 
their own style by poring over a book which is not more 
. terse and formed after more classical models, such as they 
use in their literary examinations. Not only has their 
taste been formed on these models, but it is to them a mat- 
ter of practical importance to cultivate a high style. as all 
their hopes of political advancement are based on their 
passing the Government examinations, and conforming 
their style to the official model. Then the spoken language 
of all China north of the Yang-tse River and of most of 
the Yang-tse Valley is substantially the same. The mis- 
sionaries have found the best means of reaching the people 
here is to use the mandarin colloquial, which is raised to a 
higher dignity than the other colloquial dialects, from the 
fact of its being the language used in the courts through- 
out the Empire, as well as its being the spoken language of 
the greatest part of the population of China. Let no one 
think that it will be any loss.of energy or of means to con- 
vey the truth to the minds of the Chinese by neans of 
these three different vehicles; for any one of them will 
' peach a far greater number of people than can be reached 
by two or three times the number of versions in the lan- 
guages of the various tribes of Africa, America, or the 

South Sea islands. 

Through the liberality of the Bible Society the translators 
were enabled to meet in Shanghai on November 18th, in 
order to perfect their organization, to draw up rules for 
their guidance, and to torm plans for carrying on the work. 
Bishop Burdon, of the Church of England, opened our 
meeting by devotional services, and making some most ex- 
cellent and appropriate remarks. All felt that the Spirit 
of God presided over us, and that the service was an up- 
lifting and most delightful one. 

The Board of Revisers unanimously chose Bishop Bur- 
don as chairman, and the Rev. J. R. Hykes as secretary; 
and the results proved that the selection was a happy 
one. The Board was composed of two American Con- 
gregationalists, two American Presbyterians, one Amer- 
ican and one’ English Methodist, three English Con- 
gregationalists, two German Lutherans, and one Amer- 
ican Baptist. Another Episcopalian attended our 
early meetings, but declined to serve,and his place was 
filled with a Congregationalist, Dr. Edkins. The utmost 
harmony and the spirit of Christian love prevailed. Tho 
many difficult points came up, and quite a divergence of 
opinion sometimes manifested itself, not a word was 
spoken to interrupt the brotherly spirit which reigned 

In accordance with the direction of the Conference, the 
Greek text underlying the Revised English Version with 
permission to recur to the Textus Receptus, was adopted as 
the provisional basis of our work in the New Testament. 
A committee was appointed to make a list of the passages 
where the Chinése version would be affected by the differing 
readings. 

The three companies of Revisers appointed a committee 
on harmonizing the three versions, so that every pas- 
sage may express the same idea in the three forms, giving 
us substantially one Bible for China. A Committee on 
Theological and Ethical Terms was also chosen, composed 
of an Episcopalian, a Congregationalist and a Presbyterian. 
Another committee, consisting of five members from vari- 
ous sections of the Empire, was selected to transliterate 
Scripture proper names into Chinese. There has been 
much confusion in this regard in the past, and we will try 
to bring some order out of the confusion and invent some 
scientific system for representing Hebrew and Greek sounds 
by the Chinese characters. 

A: devotional spirit was shown throughout our sessions, 
and before closing them we agreed to remember each other 
in special prayer on each Saturday evening, that the spirit 
of love and harmony in which our work was begun may be 
continued throughout the course of our labors. 

It is a suggestive fact that while Christians were plan- 
ning to meet to give the Word of God to the Chinese, the 
heathen were meeting in Hunan to plot for the extirpa- 
tion of Christianity in that province and eventually in 
China. A copy of the heathen manifesto was received while 
we werein Shanghai. ‘The lines of demarcation seem to be 
béing drawn more clearly between Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity. The heathen leaders take their stand most dis- 
tinctly for “the holy Confucius” and express their scorn 
and hatred toward Christ in the most opprobrious language. 
They have thrown down the gauntlet and have drawn up 
their plans for exterminating the Christians. Our answer 
is to give the people God’s Word. Candid- men, even 








and how manifestly the spirit animating us is from 
Heaven while that of those who have arrayed themselves 
against us is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish.” During the 
crisis which is upon us we need, in a special manner. the 
‘prayers of God’s people. Shall weJook for them in vain? 
CANTON, CHINA. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT a recent sitting in Rome of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, the consideration of a single canonization 
took two and a half hours. 


....Cardinal Lavigerie has, it is reported, announced his 
adhesion to the statement made by the French archbishops 
complaining that the country has become atheistic. 


....It is reported that a Catholic hierarchy will be estab- 
lished in Egypt, the Pope intending to name English 
bishops to the new Sees, on condition, however, that the 
British Government shall establish full and open diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See. 





....The Congregational Unions of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and Queensland held their an- 
nual session in October. All reported encouraging work 
done, and emphasized the necessity of arrangement with 
other Churches for a better carrying out of church work in 
the country. 


....The National Baptist Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have completed the revision of their Constitution 
and By-Laws, and purpose to sell copies for one dollar 
each, the proceeds, after meeting the ry exp : 
to go toward the erection, in Louisville, Ky., of a National 
Baptist Y. M. C. A. building of North and South America. 


....The Baptist churches of the South have lost one of 
their most prominent men by the death, from pneumonia, 
of Dr. Basil Manley, Professor of Old Testament Interpre- 
tation and Biblical Introduction in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, of which he was one of the founders. 
He was born December 19th, 1825, near Edgefield, S. C., the 
son of the late Basil Manley, President of the University of 
Alabama. 


....The death of the Very Rev. Anthony M. Anderledy, 
General of the Society of Jesus, which took place at Rome 
on January 19th, will necessitate the assembling of a gen- 
eral congregation of the Society, composed of the Provin- 
cial and two delegates from each province. The congrega- 
tion will be called by the Vicar-General and his five 
assistants. The election of a new General will occupy 
considerable time. 





....A deputation from the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, consisting of the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A., 
and the Rev. John Bailey, B.A., arrived last week. Their 
special business is connected with the Bahamas Mission of 
the Society, and making arrangements with regard to the 
approaching centenary of Baptist missions. After a con- 
ference with the Rev. D. Wilshere, Superintendent of the 
Mission, they went on to Boston to meet the officers of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 


....The American Bible Society has decided to make an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 similar in 
many respects to that at Philadelphia in 1876, when speci- 
mens of Bibles were shown in over 200 different languages. 
It is proposed, also, to provide for the sale of Scriptures and 
for their free distribution to foreign visitors. The neces- 
sary expense will be provided for outside of the regular 
funds of the Society, and considerable sums have already 
been given for the purpose. 


_... The Interior states that the World’s Fair Directory 
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has received 2,163 petitions against Sunday opening. Of 
these petitions Pennsylvania sent 292; Illinois, 252; New 
York, 220; Ohio, 188; New Jersey, 156; Massachusetts, 143; 
Indiana, 136; Wisconsin, 113; Michigan, 73; Connecticut, 30; 


7%. Among the signatures are those of John Wanamaker, 
Postmaster General; Charles A. Dana, editor of the New 


....In view of the expectution that the influx of Jewish 
refugees to this country next year will be much larger 
than this year, and that as many have been accommodated 
in New York as is possible, the Executive Committee of 
the National Committee for ameliorating the condition of 
the Russian refugees is taking steps to secure places for 
them in the West and South. Already the Chicago Com- 
mittee has placed one hundred and nine persons, including 
seventeen entire families, in Galveston, Kansas City and 


...-In Holland the public school-teachers have reached 
the conclusion that they must undo the mischief done by 
the pastors and by religion. They have begun the publica- 
tion of a new periodical called The Public School 
Every number contains the following modest 
statement at its head: ‘‘Even in the smallest village there 
is now a beacon of light; and that is the public school- 
But there is alsoa mouth that could extinguish 
this light, and that is the preacher. Publiceducation is the 
measure of culture. The public school-teachers must be 


....At the meetings at Lafayette College last week, in 
connection with the Week of Prayer for Colleges, the facts 
were brought out. that seventy-five per cent. of the classic- 
al students and fifty-one per cent. of the scientific students 
are members of the Church. Of the total attendance of 295 
students, fifty-five, an unusually large percentage, larger it 

‘is believed than in any other Presbyterian College, expect 
to enter the ministry. Nearly all of those fitting for the 
ministry in the Senior Class expect to enter Princeton 
Seminary in the fall. One of the features of the college is 
the interest exhibited by the students in active work con- 
nected with the Christian Association, especially in Easton 


....The Executive Committee of the National Reform 
Association have issued a circular saying that the change 
in the management of the Christian Statesman in no way 
involves any change in tbe principles or purpose of the 
movement. The principles it re-asserts to be the recogni- 
tion of God as the source of all government, of Jesus Christ 
as the ruler of all nations, and of the revealed will of God 
as of supreme authority in civil affairs. The object, it says, 
is the indication of this as a Christian nation by the main- 
taining and increasing of Christian features in the Gov- 
ernment, the promotion of needed reforms, and the secur- 
ing of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which will declare the nation’s allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. The Committee feel that something has béen 
gained and propose to press on in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 


....-The Pope has appointed Cardinal Ledochowski to 
succeed Cardinal Simeoni as Prefect of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide. The new Prefect, who is of Polish birth, 
was for a time friendly to-Germany, and especially inti- 
mate with Empress Augusta. By his persistent hostil- 
ity to the Government in the kulturkampf he incurred the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck and was sentenced to several 
years’ imprisonment, but was finally allowed to escape, and 
has since lived in Rome. His resentment against Ger- 
many has not diminished altho the German Government 
has been seeking to secure him as an ally near the Pope. 
The Cardinalis aristocratic and rich, and an able politi- 
cian but very despotic and uncompromising, making even 
Cardinal Rampolla consult him. His appointment is con- 
sidered significant of the Pope’s desire to internationalize 
the Vatican dignitaries, end the difficulty with Germany 
and give a warning to Italy, as the party of which the Car- 
dinal is the head, while aiming at the preservation of Ital- 
ian unity, demands the absolute liberty of the Pope and 
the cession of Rome to the Vatican. 


....dudge Shepard of the Circuit Court in Illinois has 
rendered a decision in a suit between the factions of the 
Evangelical Association which, according to Associated 
Press dispatches, declares that the General Conference held 
in Indianapolis and not that held in Philadelphia was the 
legal General Conference. The decision is based on the 
ground that the Indianapolis Conference was appointed 
under the action of the Buffalo Conference of 1887, at which 
Bishop Dubs of the minority party was present and a con- 
senting party. Judge Shepard finds that the Buffalo Con- 
ference delegated the duty of fixing the place to the Board 
of Publication, which named Indianapolis. The Philadel- 
phia Conference was appointed by the East Pennsylvania 
Annual Conference, claiming to be the oldest annual con- 
ference, and by reason thereof entitled to do so under the 
power conferred upon it by the discipline. The court held 
that this power was merely alternative, and that the ac- 
tion of the Buffalo Conference in conferring the power 
upon the Board of Publication to fix the place was legal, 
and its selection the,legal place of meeting of the Confer- 
ence. 


....Repeated efforts are being made to bring about a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Pope. Under the 
prompting, it is supposed, of Emperor Francis Joseph, 
Cardinal Vannutelli, it is said, had a long interview with 
the Pope, with a view to secure the participation of Catho- 
lics in the Italian Parliament elections and a modification 
of the present favor shown to France. The object is under- 
stood to be to save the Triple Alliance, and arrest the 
Radical movement in Italy, whick threatens the position 
of the monarchy. At the same time Cardinals Rampolla, 
Bianchi and others have refused to appear before the Civil 
Tribunal at Rome, to which they had been summoned as 
witnesses, through the diplomatic channel of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Mgr. Richard, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, to whom the Pope sent a letter requesting him to 
instruct the French clergy to cease their opposition to the 
Republic, and follow the Pope's policy of conciliation, has 
replied, saying that he is unable to communicate the re- 
quest to the bishops, on the ground that he does not think 
it opportune to doso. This action is believed to be under 
the influence of the Royalists, and has produced a bad im- 
pression at the Vatican. 


....The recent General Synod of the Prussian Church 
did not close without a singular and significant sensation. 
In selecting the members of the Executive Committee, who 
Officially represent the Synod over against the State and 
the Emperor, the majority, namely the Positive Party, had 
set the famous ex-Court Preacher Stoecker up as their 
candidate. Personally he is a great favorite and an 
acknowledged leader among the Positive men; but when 
it came to the election his own party did not dare to vote 
for him, and he was defeated. The why and wherefore of 
this was, that, as is well known, the Emperor, the Summus 
Episcopus of the Prussian Protestant State, does not like 
Stoecker’s determined Christianity and has dismissed him 
from his position as Court Preacher.- The Synod did not 
dare to elect a man to represent it over against the Em- 
peror and the State, who was not a persona grata at 
Court, altho it is acknowledged on all hands, that Stoecker 
would be their ablest man. So much for the blessing of a 
union between the State and Church. Stoecker has in re- 
cent months repeatedly and plainly expressed his convic- 
tion that the welfare of the Evangelical Church demanded 
not only greater freedom over against the State but prac- 
tically an independence and separation. For these convic- 
tions he must now suffer. 

.---The Year Book of the Baptist Convention of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada shows a total of 392 churches 
with 42,777 members. Of these, 204 churches with 25,855 
members are in Nova Scotia, 162 churches with 15,067 mem- 
bers in New Brunswick, and 26 churches with 1,855 mem- 
bers in Prince Edward Island. The number of baptisms 
reported for the past year was, for Nova Scotia 864, for New 
Brunswick 8138, for Prince Edward Isiand 95—a total of 





1,772. There are in all 522 Sunday-schools, with 28,829 en- 
rolled scholars, divided among the Provinces in about the 
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same proportion as the churches. The colored people of 
Nova Scotia are gathered in the African Baptist Associa- 
tion, with 17 churches, 576 members, 16 Sunday-schools and 
514 scholars. The total number of ordained ministers is 
222. The statistics in all departments are spoken of as 
somewhat inaccurate, owing to the failure of the churches 
to report them in full. The report on the state of the de- 
nomination presented at the Convention held in Moncton, 
New Brunswick, shows a general advance, tho not as much 
of a one as was hoped. Three churches have been organized, 
and special thanks are rendered for the absence of heretical 
doctrines, such as disturb cther communities. Action was 
taken with regard to celebrating the centenary of Foreign 
Missions on October 2d, 1892. The contributions of the 
churches were: Home Missions, $7,377.81; Foreign Missions, 
$5,211.94; Educational Institutions, $2,648.40; Ministerial 
Aid, $520.36; Ministerial Education, $522.60; Grand Ligne 
Mission (French), $1,131.51; Woman’s Missions Aid Society, 
$5,866.57. The Home Mission work of the Convention in- 
cludes, in addition to caring for the feeble churches of these 
provinces, some work in Manitoba and Northwest Canada. 
The foreign mission work is in connection with that of the 
Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec in the prov- 
ince of Madras, India. The Grand Ligne Mission is the 
work which the Church carries on among the French Cana- 
dians in and near Montreal. Among the most interesting 
facts connected with the development of the denomination 
are the growth of the Woman’s Societies and the interest 
in foreign missions indicated by the presence of ten young 
men consecrated to the foreign work. The oldest Baptist 
church in Canada is, it is supposed, that at Wolfville, N. S., 
founded in 1778. Acadia College, founded in 1888, has 120 
students, and Acadia Seminary and Horton Academy about 
100 pupils each. 








Biblical Research. 


SINCE the excavations at Tell el-Maskhfitah by M. Ed- 
ouard Naville, proving the site to be the biblical Pithom, la- 
ter research has discovered some portions of an important 
monument of the Persian King Darius surviving in the 
immediate neighborhood. In the spring of 1889 M. Goléni- 

’ scheff,a Russian Egyptologist, guided by information com- 
municated to him by M. Jaillon, formerly an engineer of 
the Compagnie de Suez, went to the top of the hill rising 
about two-thirds of a mile on the south of Tell el-Maskht- 
tah, and began to dig for the indicated Persepolitan monu- 
ments, and with, after the first day, very gratifying suc- 
cess. Only a single fragment of a block bearing cuneiform 
writing was uncovered, yet this was enough to show that 
such a record once existed on the spot, and may still be 
entirely uncovered. However, from the second to the 
fourth days no less than six fragments, of different dimen- 
sions, which once formed portions of a large hieroglyphic 
Stela of Darius, were brought to light. At this point in 
the investigation a violent Khamsin completely prostrated 
all hands, and put an end to thesearch. The new Perse- 
politan monument resembles one already known as the 
Stela of Shalif, but is in better preservation and more 
complete even as thus far recovered; it presented three reg- 
isters. The first register. consisted of the winged disk, the 
cartouch of Darius upon the sam emblem between the two 
Nile divinities, and fourteen allocutions by which each of 
the two Niles made every kind of vowin favor of Darius. 
The second register consisted of a series of twenty-four 
cartouches bearing the names of the peoples whom Darius 
had reduced to submission, among which M. Golénischeff is 
able to read in whole or in part the names—1, Persia; 2, Me- 
dia; 3, Susiana (Elam); 4, Aria; 5, Parthia; 6, Bactriana; 7, 
Sogdiana; 8, Arachosia; 9, the country of the Sarangues; 10, 
the country of the Sattagydes; 11, Chorasmia; 12, the 
country of the Saces at the extremities of the earth; 13, 
Babylonia; 14, Armenia; 21, Cappadocia; 22, the country of 
the Negroes; 23, the country of the Mycians; and 24, India. 
The third register consisted of the Inscription of Darius in 
twenty-two lines. Being not, as yet, wholly recovered, 
the legend is broken; but enough is present to establish the 
facts, that the first seven lines pertained to the divine line- 
age of Darius, as son of the goddess Neith, and the successes 
he had enjoyed in both Upper and Lower Egypt by her aid; 
that, at a certain time, Darius caused a number of the 
.nobles and chiefs of the country to appear before him in 
consultation relative to opening communication by water 
between the Nile and the Red Sea; that a grand stela was 
proposed, probably the one itself now found; that a country 
styled Shaba-t is mentioned, followed by a determinative 
of a foreign land, probably the rich country of the Sabeans 
with which the commerce of Egypt would be facilitated by 
the new canal; that his Majesty caused a fleet to go in ex- 
ploration of the sea; and that Darius actually caused the 
waters of the Nile to flow through a certain length of the 
proposed canal; which he either dug anew or re-excavated 
on the line of an older channel then filled up. A better 
spot could not have been chosen for the erection of such a 
monument intended to perpetuate the memory of works 
executed upon the ancient canal for from the site, toward 
the north, one may look down upon Tell el-Maskhfitah and 
the marshy bed of the old canal which the eye can readily 
trace toward the west to a great distance, also, on the other 
hand, around toward the east and south through the arid 
plain as far as the lofty hight of Gebel Geneffeh. A monu- 
ment of such historical importance ought not to be left in- 
completely recovered a single moment; it seems a little 
singular that M. Golénischeff does not follow up his discov- 
ery and unearth the missing portions of this stela. 





.... Apropos of the edition of ‘“‘The Apology of Aristides,” 
just published by Mrs. Helen B. Harris, from the press of 
Hodder & Stoughton, London, it may be interesting to 
many to recall the circumstances of its recent identification 
with the apology of Nachor in the Story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, as related by Professor Jebb to the Hellenic So- 
ciety: 


perhaps, less widely known. During a visit of the Emperor Ha- 
drian to Athens—probably at his first visit, in 123-126 a.p.—one 
Athenian philosopher named Aristides, addressed to him an elo- 
quent Apology for Christianity. The fact is noticed by Eusebius 
and Jerome, but the Apology itself was not extant. In 1889 Mr. 
J. Rendel Harris, formerly fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, * 
and now professor of Biblical Languages at Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, found a Syriac translation of this Apology at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. He transcribed it, and 
prepared to edit it, with notes and an English version: The proof- 
sheets of the English version were read by Mr. J. Armitage Rob- 
inson, fellow of Christ’s College. Shortly afterward Mr. Robin- 
son happened to be reading, in the Latin version, that once fa- 
mous romance, the ‘Life of Barlaam and Joszphat.’ Josaphat, 
the son of an Eastern king who persecutes the Christians, is con- 
verted by the monk Barlaam; the king, his father, thereupon lays 
a plot for reconverting him; an old man named Nacior,a good 
actor, shall personate the monk Barlaam, shall make a pretended 
defense of Christianity, and shall be publicly confuted by the 
pagan advocates. But, when the hour of trial arrives, the utter- 
ance of Nachor, like that of Barlaam,is miraculously overruled; 
he delivers an apology for Christianity which convinces his pa- 
gan hearers. This story was originally written in Greek, prob- 
ably in the fifth or sixth century A.D. The Greek text was first 
printed by Boissonade, in his * Anacdota,’ Vol. IV (Paris, 1832). 
Well, in reading the Latin version of this story, Mr. Robinson 
suddenly came on something which reminded him of Aristides, 
whom he had just been reading in the English version from the 
Syriac. He turned to the Greek text of the ‘ Life.’ A comparison 
with the Syriac version of the Aristides there showed that the 
speech which the author of Barlaam and Josaphat had put into 
the mouth of Nachor must be, at least in substance, the original 


Greek text of the long-lost Apology. We see at once how the au- 
thor of the romance came to think of his Eastern king; he suited 
his plot to the Apology, which he wished to frame in it, and which 
was addressed to anemperor. It may be mentioned, that the re- 
covered Apology, which cannot be later than 133 A.pD., contains a 
distinct allusion to a written Gospel. Adolph Harnack justly 
calls this ‘a brilliant discovery.’ It may serve to remind us that 
the Christian—we might add, the Jewish—regions of Greek litera- 
ture still offer a comparatively fresh field to research.” 








Che Sunday-Schoal. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14TH. 
THE NEW COVENANT.—Jer. xxxi, 27-37. 








Nores.—It is not certain in just what year this prophecy 
was uttered. Probably about the fourth year of Jehoiachim 
at the time that Nebuchadnezzar was threatening Jerusa- 
lem, not far from 600 years B.c.——‘‘ The house of 
Israel and the house of Judah.’’—Both the Northern and 
the Southern kingdom. Chapter xxxi had been devoted to 
promises of a return from captivity for the Northern king- 
dom of Israel. So far as the Northern captivity was con- 
cerned this prophecy Was only fulfilled in the return of the 
children of Judah, Benjamin and Levi, and the subsequent 
filling of the whole of Palestine with Jews. The comp'ete 


fulfillment is only in the Christian Church.——‘ Th2 
fathers have eaten the sour grapes.’’-—This proverb is made 
the text also of Ezek. xviii——_—"‘ A new covenant.””—The 


old covenant was that of Moses; but the prophets rather 
discredit sacrifices and rites as compared with religion of 
the heart. ‘Which my covenant they broke.’’—Often 
in their earlier history, and especially in their later idola- 
tries rebuked by Josiah. “7 was a husband’ unto 
them.’’-—The nation is always spoken of as feminine, “‘ the 
daughter of Zion,’’ and their God is their husband. ee 
will put my law in their inward parts,” ete.—This recalls 
the fact that God at first wrote it on tables of stone. The 
heart is better.———“‘ The sun for a light by day.’’—Here 
there is a plain reference to Gen. i.———‘ The seed of 
Israel,.”’—This seems to include Judah, and is not used in 
contrast with the Southern kingdom. 

Instruction.—The promise was that as a field is sown 
with wheat and is filled with its growth, so this land, now 
barren of population through the desolations of war, 
should again be filled with people. He who had watched 
over them to punish them for their sins, should watch over 
them again for good. This was said in a time of distress, 
and it shows how with every threatsning comes a promise. 
God would rather bless than destroy; even when punishing 
he asks for the opportunity to forgive. 

There is a very important lesson coming from the contra- 
diction of the proverb about the sour grapes. In order to 
understand the full meaning of the Jesson, one should 
study long and carefully the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, 
one of the most beautiful lessons in the Bible. 

Of course children suffer for the sins of their parents; 
lazy, drunken parents make their children suffer. The 
second Commandment says that God visits ‘‘ the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the sons unto the third and fourth 
generatio..’”’ There can be no doubt of it. The virtues or 
the vices of parents control to a great extent the future of 
their children. 

Yet in this lesson God teaches a great and an almost new 
lesson of personal responsibility. In the early Jewish 
Church a sort of feudal system prevailed religiously as 
well as in civil life. Men were born in the Church, and 
the nation was required to assure their loyalty to Jehovah. 
Now God says he will punish or reward each for his own 
conduct. This is a higher stage of responsibility and of 
moral education. 

Let us remember this now that, in our land and age, even 
those born under bad conditions can rise from them. If 
one yields to bad surroundings it becomes his fault. Those 
that wish can rise to pure lives. We owe it to them to ask 
and urge them to do so. 

We are not to make too much of the sins of our ancestors 
or even of our first parents. God holds us guilty and pun- 
ishes us only for our own sins. Weare not held responsi- 
dle or punished for any sin or any corruption of nature ex- 
cept what we have ourselves accepted and willingly yielded 
to. 

Thank God for that ‘‘new covenant.” It is this that we 
are told of in Hebrews viii, 7-13, where this passage is 
quoted. ‘The old covenant was that of Moses in Sinai. 
Then God’s commandments were written on stone, now 
they shall be written in the heart, That old covenant was 














“ Another remarkable discovery, published this year, is as yet, 


love and faith. This is an easier covenant, and a personal 
one, with individuals rather than with a nation. 

The promise of universal loyalty to Jehovah is one that 
has not yet been fulfilled in any nation. Ascompared with 
the sin andidolatry of old times it has been fulfilled here 
and there. Our own is a very happy land, properly called 
Christian; but thesin and misery of the slums of cities are 
yet terrible. But we may accept the promise, and we can 
see its approaching fulfillment. 

“ The seed of Israel,’”’ what is it? Paul tells us that the 
true seed is that which is according to the spirit and faith 
of Abraham, an‘ not that according to the flesh. To them 
the promise is as sure as are the ordinances of sun and 
moon, of day and night, that the Lord’s blessing shall be 
on them that serve him. 

How much stronger and more permanent is heart than 
stone. The old covenant on hard stone perishes; the new 


on soft hearts continues. What you put in your heart you 
always have; what you putin a bank or in houses or lands 
you may lose. A parent gives a child the best wealth if he 
educates him in mind and heart. The child can’t lose that. 
So a nation that has good character is better than one that 
is pas 8 rich. 

It is a blessed thing to be able to rest on the omnipotence 
and infinite love of God. His children can do that, with 
his covenant written in their hearts. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

eae L. C., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
enn. 

MITCHELL, Peter, Langdcn, accepts call to Mitchell, N. D. 

as. = Taal GEORGE E., Galva, I1., accepts call to Colorado City, 
Sol. 


READ, E. A., Morgan Park Sem., accepts call to East Lynn, Ill. 

STOVER, E. C., Mt. Carroll, [ll., accepts call to Elgin, Ml. 

TAYLOR, J. J., Mobile, Ala., called to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

bas ia ey JOSEPH, Bellefontaine, O., accepts call to Webster, 
aNe . 


WQOD, NatuHan E., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Brookline, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Georg S. K., Harvey, IIL, resigns. 
ANDREW, Epwin N., Hartford, Wis., resigns. ° 
ATWOOD, EvGens F., Bloomfield, Conn., resigns. 

BOND, E. A., Frankfort, Me., resigns. 

BRIER, JoHn W., Lodi, called to Antioch, Ca}. 

CARTER, FEernANDO E., Chicago, II1., resigns. 


COQUILLETTE, WIL1i1AM E., Winnebago, accepts call to Rood- 
house, Il. 


DODGE, SEWARD M., Eureka, Cal., accepts call to Sidney, N. Y. 
EMERSON, FREDERICK C., Madison, Minn., resigns. 


EVANS, Cou. D. M., Aberdeen, accepts call to the presidency of 
Redfield College. S. D. 


FISK, FRANKLIN L., Worthington, Minn., accepts call_to Gard- 
ner, Ia. 


FISK, PERIN B., Morrisville, Vt., resigns. 
FLANDERS, CHARLES N., Martinez, Cal., resigns. 
FOBES, WIA A., Salem, Conn., resigns. 
FULLER, Rev. Mr., ord., Jan. 30th, Norwalk, Fla. 


GALER, M. H. (U. B.) accepts call to Peterson, Bethel and Tal- 
mage, Ia. 


aes — xsl CHARLES D., Oneida, Ill., called to Billings, 
Mon. 


GLIDDEN, A. M., called to Webster, S. D. 


GRANNIS, GrorGE H., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Duncan 
Ave. ch., Chicago, Il. 


HALL, Russet T., Jacksonville, Fla., accepts call to Second ch., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


HITCHCOCK, Howarp, Ulysses, Neb., resigns. 
HOPKINS, Wsi11AM H., Woodbridge, N. J., resigns. 


HYLE, W11u14M A., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to Sandoval and 
Huey, Il : 


KERR, Josepn, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Freedom, O. 
KLOSE, WILLIAM H., Bellevue, Ia., resigns. 

MILLER, J. Woop, Rosendale, Wis., resigns. 

MYERS, Joun C., Naperville, accepts call to Downer’s Grove, Ill. 
PALMER, FRANK H., Boxford, Mass,, called to Candia, N. H. 
PENNOCK, BENJAMIN W., Chesterfield, called to Troy, N. H. 


ce. WALTER, Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to Agawam, 

Mass. 

ROOD, Joun, Salt Lake Clty. Minn., accepts call to new Swedish 
ch., Ashland, Wis. 


SMITH, ANDREW J., Neosho, Mo., accepts call to East ch., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


SMITH, Epwrn §., not called to Correctionville, Ia. 
TAYLOR, Latsrop, Rutland, Il., resigns. 
VOTAW, Esau H., Geneva, O., called to Princeton, Il. 


WALLACE, Stryker A., Billings, Mont., accepts call to Fari- 
bault, Minn. 


WELLES, T. Ctayton, Chicago, Ill., ealled to Taunton, Mass. 
WILLIAMS, Wriu1AM D., becomes pastor Plymouth ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ASHLEY, A. F., Astoria, Ill., accepts call to Fairmont, Neb. 
DICKEY, Soiomon C., Penn., called to Columbus, Ind. 
HEANEY, JAmgEs, Philadelphia, called to Port Allegany, Penn. 


GALLAHER, Joun A., Gainsville, Texas, accepts call to St. 
Louis, Mo. 


GLIDDEN, N. D., Sand Beach, accepts call to Concord, Mich. 
HUNTER, R. V., Indianapolis, called to Terre Haute, Ind. 
LOGAN, 8. C., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 

McQUEEN, Donat, Milledgeville, Ga., called to Anniston, Ala. 


MAYON, JosEpH, Appleton City, accepts call to Centerview and 
Greenwood, Mo. 
aa, ig A., Princeton Sem., accepts call to Delaware 
ty, Del. 
PATHELL, C. T., Cong., Woodville, accepts call to Adams, N. Y. 


PATTERSON, JAMEs G., becomes pastor East Harlem ch., New 
York, N. Y. 


REYN 
Vas 

SCHOFIELD, EpwarpD, called to Cold Spring, N. J. 

’ VAN SLYKE, J. G., Kingston, N. Y., called to Trenton, N. J. 

WILSON, G. A., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Holyoke, Mass. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARR, PREstTON, North East Harbor, Me., accepts call to Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

BENEDICT, J. M., Erie, Penn., accepts call to Whistler, Ala. 

CHILDS, T. S., accepts call to Washington, D. C. 

iar oy a J. M., Charlotte "Hall, accepts call to Anne Arundel 
Yo., ‘¥ 

MARKS, Isaac, N., Jr., Jackson, Tenn., accepts call to Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

SLIDELL, James, Jamesville, accepts call to Milwaukee, Wis. 

WINSOR, A. S. H., Upper Marlboro, Md., accepts call to North 
East Harbor, Me. 


— J. H., Central City, Neb., accepts call to Excelsior, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARNES, R. H., United Pres., Hiawatha, called to Olathe, Kan, 





one of rites and sacrifices; this new one is of Christ and of 


, H.S., Ref. Epis., accepts call te Ch, of the Redeemer 
HOP hiladelphis, Penny 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
THE REVISION OF THE CHINESE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES. 


A NOTABLE meeting has recently been held in Shanghai. 
It will be remembered that one of the most important 
practical measures planned by the Shanghai Conference of 
Chinese missionaries in 1890 was the revision of the Chinese 
Bible. In order to secure a uniform version-of the Word of 
God, committees were appointed to secure from among the 
missionaries a number of competent translators, not less 
than fifteen in number, to prepare a union version of the 
Sacred Scriptures. In accordance with the request of the 
missionaries, three great Bible Societies, viz., the British 
and Foreign, the Scotch, and the American, have joined i 
carrying out this important work. > 

According to the arrangement of the Conference a ver- 
sion uniform as to meaning (except that different words 
were allowed for God, Spirit and baptize) was to be pre- 
pared in three different forms, thus harmonizing the views 
of different men, and providing for the spiritual needs of 
different classes of the Chinese. In order to meet the 
wants of the great mass of the people throughout the Em- 
pire, a version is needed in a simple style so as to be under- 
stood, as far as possible, when read aloud to those who have 
received only a rudimentary education. The literati and 
more highly educated look with contempt on anything 
intended for the common people, and are afraid to injure 
their own style by poring over a book which is not more 

-. terse and formed after more classical models, such as they - 
use in their literary examinations. Not only has their 
taste been formed on these models, but it is to them a mat- 
ter of practical importance to cultivate a high style, as all 
their hopes of political advancement are based on their 
passing the Government examinations, and conforming 
their style to the offcial model. Then the spoken language 
of all China north of the Yang-tse River and of most of 
the Yang-tse Valley is substantially the same. The mis- 
sionaries have found the best means of reaching the people 
here is to use the mandarin colloquial, which is raised to a 
higher dignity than the other colloquial dialects, from the 
fact of its being the language used in the courts through- 
out the Empire, as well as its being the spoken language of 
the greatest part of the population of China. Let no one 
think that it will be any loss.of energy or of means to con- 
vey the truth to the minds of the Chinese by neans of 
these three different vehicles; for any one of them will 

’ peach a far greater number of people than can be reached 
by two or three times the number of versions in the lan- 
guages of the various tribes of Africa, America, or the 
South Sea islands. 

Through the liberality of the Bible Society the translators 
were enabled to meet in Shanghai on November 18th, in 
order to perfect their organization, to draw up rules for 
their guidance, and to torm plans for carrying on the work. 
Bishop Burdon, of the Church of England, opened our 
meeting by devotional services, and making some most ex- 
cellent and appropriate remarks. All felt that the Spirit 
of God presided over us, and that the service was an up- 
lifting and most delightful one. 

The Board of Revisers unanimously chose Bishop Bur- 
don as chairman, and the Rev. J. R. Hykes as secretary; 
and the results proved that the selection was a happy 
ene. The Board was composed of two American Con- 
gregationalists, two American Presbyterians, one Amer- 
ican and one English Methodist, three English Con- 
gregationalists, two German Lutherans, and one Amer- 
ican Baptist. Another Episcopalian attended our 
early meetings, but declined to serve,and his place was 
filled with a Congregationalist, Dr. Edkins. The utmost 
harmony and the spirit of Christian love prevailed. Tho 
many difficult points came up, and quite a divergence of 
opinion sometimes manifested itself, not a word was 
spoken to interrupt the brotherly spirit which reigned 

In accordance with the direction of the Conference, the 
Greek text underlying the Revised English Version with 
permission to recur to the Textus Receptus, was adopted as 
the provisional basis of our work in the New Testament. 
A committee was appointed to make a list of the passages 
where the Chinese version would be affected by the differing 
readings. 

The three companies of Revisers appointed a committee 
on harmonizing the three versions, so that every pas- 
sage may express the same idea in the three forms, giving 
us substantially one Bible for China. A Committee on 
Theological and Ethical Terms was also chosen, composed 
of an Episcopalian, a Congregationalist and a Presbyterian. 
Another committee, consisting of five members from vari- 
ous sections. of the Empire, was selected to transliterate 
Scripture proper names into Chinese. There has been 
much confusion in this regard in the past, and we will try 
to bring some order out of the confusion and invent some 
scientific system for representing Hebrew and Greek sounds 
by the Chinese characters. 

A devotional spirit was shown throughout our sessions, 
and before closing them we agreed to remember each other 
in special prayer on each Saturday evening, that the spirit 
of love and harmony in which our work was begun may be 
continued throughout the course of our labors. 

It is a suggestive fact that while Christians were plan- 
ning to meet to give the Word of God to the Chinese, the 
heathen were meeting in Hunan to plot for the extirpa- 
tion of Christianity in that province and eventually in 
China. A copy of the heathen manifesto was received while 
we werein Shanghai. ‘The lines of demarcation seem to be 
béing drawn more clearly between Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity. The heathen leaders take their stand most dis- 
tinctly for “the holy Confucius” and express their scorn 
and hatred toward Christ in the most opprobrious language. 

They have thrown down the gauntlet and have drawn up 
their plans for exterminating the Christians. Our answer 





is to give the people God’s Word. Candid- men, even 
among the heathen, must see how different the weapons 





and how manifestly the spirit animating us is from 

Heaven while that of those who have arrayed themselves 

against us is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish.” During the 

crisis which is upon us we need, in a special manner. the 

‘prayers of God’s people. Shall weJook for them in vain? 
CANTON, CHINA. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
AT a recent sitting in Rome of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, the consideration of a single canonization 
took two and a half hours. 


....Cardinal Lavigerie has, it is reported, announced his 
adhesion to the statement made by the French archbishops 
complaining that the country has become atheistic. 


....It is reported that a Catholic hierarchy will be estab- 
lished in Egypt, the Pope intending to name English 
bishops to the new Sees, on condition, however, that the 
British Government shall establish full and open diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See. 





....The Congregational Unions of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and Queensland held their an- 
nual séssion in October. All reported encouraging work 
done, and emphasized the necessity of arrangement with 
other Churches for a better carrying out of church work in 
the country. 


....The National Baptist Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have completed the revision of their Constitution 
and By-Laws, and purpose to sell copies for one dollar 
each, the proceeds, after meeting the necessary expenses, 
to go toward the erection, in Louisville, Ky., of a National 
Baptist Y. M. C. A. building of North and South America. 


....The Baptist churches of the South have lost one of 
their most prominent men by the death, from pneumonia, 
of Dr. Basil Manley, Professor of Old Testament Interpre- 
tation and Biblical Introduction in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, of which he was one of the founders. 
He was born December 19th, 1825, near Edgefield, S. C., the 
son of the late Basil Manley, President of the University of 
Alabama. 


....The death of the Very Rev. Anthony M. Anderledy, 
General of the Society of Jesus, which took place at Rome 
on January 19th, will necessitate the assembling of a gen- 
eral congregation of the Society, composed of the Provin- 
cial and two delegates from each province. The congrega- 
tion will be called by the Vicar-General and his five 
assistants. The election of a new General will occupy 
considerable time. 


....A deputation from the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, consisting of the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A., 
and the Rev. John Bailey, B.A., arrived last week. Their 
special business is connected with the Bahamas Mission of 
the Society, and making arrangements with regard to the 
approaching centenary of Baptist missions. After a con- 
ference with the Rev. D. Wilshere, Superintendent of the 
Mission, they went on to Boston to meet the officers of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 


....The American Bible Society has decided to make an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 similar in 
many respects to that at Philadelphia in 1876, when speci- 
mens of Bibles were shown in over 200 different languages. 
It is proposed, also, to provide for the sale of Scriptures and 
for their free distribution to foreign visitors. The neces- 
sary expense will be provided for outside of the regular 
funds of the Society, and considerable sums have already 
been given for the purpose. 


.... The Interior states that the World’s Fair Directory 
has received 2,163 petitions against Sunday opening. Of 
these petitions Pennsylvania sent 292; Illinois, 252; New 
York, 220; Ohio, 183; New Jersey, 156; Massachusetts, 143; 
Indiana, 136; Wisconsin, 113; Michigan, 73; Connecticut, 30; 
Vermont, 13; Maine, 10; New Hampshire, 8; Rhode Island, 
7. Among the signatures are those of John Wanamaker, 
Postmaster General; Charles A. Dana, editor of the New 
York Sun; W. W. Astor, and Mrs. President Harrison. 


....In view of the expectution that the influx of Jewish 
refugees to this country next year will be much larger 
than this year, and that as many have been accommodated 
in New York as is possible, the Executive Committee of 
the National Committee for ameliorating the condition of 
the Russian refugees is taking steps to secure places for 
them in the West and South. Already the Chicago Com- 
mittee has placed one hundred and nine persons, including 
seventeen entire families, in Galveston, Kansas City and 
Vicksburg. 


...-In Holland the public school-teachers have reached 
the conclusion that they must undo the mischief done by 
the pastors and by religion. They have begun the publica- 
tion of a new periodical called The Public School 
Teacher. Every number contains the following modest 
statement at its head: ‘‘Even in the smallest village there 
is now a beacon of light; and that is the public school- 
teacher. But there is alsoa mouth that could extinguish 
this light, and that is the preacher. Public educationis the 
measure of culture. The public school-teachers must be 
the priests of society.” 


....At the meetings at Lafayette College last week, in 
connection with the Week of Prayer for Colleges, the facts 
were brought out that seventy-five per cent. of the classic- 
al students and fifty-one per cent. of the scientific students 
are members of the Church. (Of the total attendance of 295 
students, fifty-five, an unusually large percentage, larger it 
‘is believed than in any other Presbyterian College, expect 
to enter the ministry. Nearly all of those fitting for the 
ministry in the Senior Class expect to enter Princeton 
Seminary in the fall. One of the features of the college is 
the interest exhibited by the students in active work con- 
nected with the Christian Association, especially in Easton 


....The Executive Committee of the National Reform 
Association have issued a circular saying that the change 
in the management of the Christian Statesman in no way 
involves any change in tbe principles or purpose of the 
movement. The principles it re-asserts to be the recogni- 
tion of God as the source of all government, of Jesus Christ 
as the ruler of all nations, and of the revealed will of God 
as of supreme authority in civil affairs. The object, it says, 
is the indication of this as a Christian nation by the main- 
taining and increasing of Christian features in the Gov- 
ernment, the promotion of needed reforms, and the secur- 
ing of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which will declare the nation’s allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. The Committee feel that something has béen 
gained and propose to press on in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 


....The Pope has appointed Cardinal Ledochowski to 
succeed Cardinal Simeoni as Prefect of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide. The new Prefect, who is of Polish birth, 
was for a time friendly to-Germany, and especially inti- 
mate with Empress Augusta. By his persistent hostil- 
ity to the Government in the kulturkampf he incurred the 
hostility of Prince Bismarck and was sentenced to several 
years’ imprisonment, but was finally allowed to escape, and 
has since lived in Rome. His resentment against Ger- 
many has not diminished altho the German Government 
has been seeking to secure him as an ally near the Pope. 
The Cardinalis aristocratic and rich, and an able politi- 
cian but very despotic and uncompromising, making even 
Cardinal Rampolla consult him. His appointment is con- 
sidered significant of the Pope’s desire to internationalize 
the Vatican dignitaries, end the difficulty with Germany 
and give a warning to Italy, as the party of which the Car- 
dinal is the head, while aiming at the preservation of Ital- 
ian unity, demands the absolute liberty of the Pope and 
the cession of Rome to the Vatican. 


....Judge Shepard of the Circuit Court in Illinois has 
rendered a decision in a suit between the factions of the 
Evangelical Association which, according to Associated 
Press dispatches, declares that the General Conference held 
in Indianapolis and not that held in Philadelphia was the 
legal General Conference. The decision is based on the 
ground that the Indianapolis Conference was appointed 
under the action of the Buffalo Conference of 1887, at which 
Bishop Dubs of the minority party was present and a con- 
senting party. Judge Shepard finds that the Buffalo Con- 
ference delegated the duty of fixing the place to the Board 
of Publication, which named Indianapolis. The Philadel- 
phia Conference was appointed by the East Pennsylvania 
Annual Conference, claiming to be the oldest annual con- 
ference, and by reason thereof entitled to do so under the 
power conferred upon it by the discipline. The court held 
that this power was merely alternative, and that the ac- 
tion of the Buffalo Conference in conferring the power 
upon the Board of Publication to fix the place was legal, 
and its selection the,legal place of meeting of the Confer- 
ence. 


....Repeated efforts are being made to bring about a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Pope. Under the 
prompting, it is supposed, of Emperor Francis Joseph, 
Cardinal Vannutelli, it is said, had a long interview with 
the Pope, with a view to secure the participation of Catho- 
lics in the Italian Parliament elections and a modification 
of the present favor shown to France. The object is under- 
stood to be to save the Triple Alliance, and arrest the 
Radical movement in Italy, which-threatens the position 
of the monarchy. At the same time Cardinals Rampolla, 
Bianchi and others have refused to appear before the Civil 
Tribunal at Rome, to which they had been summoned as 
witnesses, through the diplomatic channel of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Mgr. Richard, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, to whom the Pope sent a letter requesting him to 
instruct the French clergy to cease their opposition to the 
Republic, and follow the Pope's policy of conciliation, has 
replied, saying that he is unable to communicate the re- 
quest to the bishops, on the ground that he does not think 
it opportune todo so. This action is believed to be under 
the influence of the Royalists, and has produced a bad im- 
pression at the Vatican. 


....The recent General Synod of the Prussian Church 
did not close without a singular and significant sensation. 
In selecting the members of the Executive Committee, who 
officially represent the Synod over against the State and 
the Emperor, the majority, namely the Positive Party, had 
set the famous ex-Court Preacher Stoecker up as their 
candidate. Personally he is a great favorite and an 
acknowledged leader among the Positive men; but when 
it came to the election his own party did not dare to vote 
for him, and he was defeated. The why and wherefore of 
this was, that, as is well known, the Emperor, the Summus 
Episcopus of the Prussian Protestant State, does not like 
Stoecker’s determined Christianity and has dismissed him 
from his position as Court Preacher. The Synod did not 
dare to elect a man to represent it over against the Em- 
peror and the State, who was not a persona grata at 
Court, altho it is acknowledged on all hands, that Stoecker 
would be their ablest man. So much for the blessing of a 
union between the State and Church. Stoecker has in re- 
cent months repeatedly and plainly expressed his convic- 
tion that the welfare of the Evangelical Church demanded 
not only greater freedom over against the State but prac- 
tically an independence and separation. For these convic- 
tions he must now suffer. 

....The Year Book of the Baptist Convention of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada shows a total of 392 churches 
with 42,777 members. Of these, 204 churches with 25,855 
members are in Nova Scotia, 162 churches with 15,067 mem- 
bers in New Brunswick, and 26 churches with 1,855 mem- 
bers in Prince Edward Island. The number of baptisms 
reported for the past year was, for Nova Scotia 864, for New 
Brunswick 813, for Prince Edward Island 95—a total of 
1,772. There are in all 522 Sunday-schools, with 28,829 en- 








rolled scholars, divided among the Provinces in about the 
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same proportion as the churches. The colored people of 
Nova Scotia are gathered in the African Baptist Associa- 
tion, with 17 churches, 576 members, 16 Sunday-schools and 
514 scholars. The total number of ordained ministers is 
222. The statistics in all departments are spoken of as 
somewhat inaccurate, owing to the failure of the churches 
to report them in full. The report on the state of the de- 
nomination presented at the Convention held in Moncton, 
New Brunswick, shows a general advance, tho not as much 
of a one as was hoped. Three churches have been organized, 
and special thanks are rendered for the absence of heretical 
doctrines, such as disturb other communities. Action was 
taken with regard to celebrating the centenary of Foreign 
Missions on October 2d, 1892. The contributions of the 
churches were: Home Missions, $7,377.81; Foreign Missions, 
$5,211.94; Educational Institutions, $2,648.40; Ministerial 
Aid, $520.36; Ministerial Education, $522.60; Grand Ligne 
Mission (French), $1,131.51; Woman’s Missions Aid Society, 
$5,866.57. The Home Mission work of the Convention in- 
cludes, in addition to caring for the feeble churches of these 
provinces, some work in Manitoba and Northwest Canada. 
The foreign mission work is in connection with that of the 
Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec in the prov- 
ince of Madras, India. The Grand Ligne Mission is the 
work which the Church carries on among the French Cana- 
diansin and near Montreal. Among the most interesting 
facts connected with the development of the denomination 
are the growth of the Woman’s Societies and the interest 
in foreign missions indicated by the presence of ten young 
men consecrated to the foreign work. The oldest Baptist 
church in Canada is, it is supposed, that at Wolfville, N. S., 
founded in 1778. Acadia College, founded in 1888, has 120 
students, and Acadia Seminary and Horton Academy about 
100 pupils each. 








Biblical Research. 


SINCE the excavations at Tell el-Maskhfitah by M. Ed- 
ouard Naville, proving the site to be the biblical Pithom, la- 
ter research has discovered some portions of an important 
monument of the Persian King Darius surviving in the 
immediate neighborhood. In the spring of 1889 M. Goléni- 
scheff,a Russian Egyptologist, guided by information com- 
municated to him by M. Jaillon, formerly an engineer of 
the Compagnie de Suez, went to the top of the hill rising 
about two-thirds of a mile on the south of Tell el-Maskhf- 
tah, and began to dig for the indicated Persepolitan monu- 
ments, and with, after the first day, very gratifying suc- 
cess, Only a single fragment of a block bearing cuneiform 
writing was uncovered, yet this was enough to show that 
such a record once existed on the spot, and may still be 
entirely uncovered. However, from the second to the 
fourth days no less than six fragments, of different dimen- 
sions, which once formed portions of a large hieroglyphic 
Stela of Darius, were brought to light. At this point in 
the investigation a violent Khamsin completely prostrated 
all hands, and put an end to the search. The new Perse- 
politan monument resembles one already known as the 
Stela of Shalif, but is in better preservation and more 
complete even as thus far recovered; it presented three reg- 
isters. The first register. consisted of the winged disk, the 
cartouch of Darius upon the sam emblem between the two 
Nile divinities, and fourteen allocutions by which each of 
the two Niles made every kind of vowin favor of Darius. 
The second register consisted of a series of twenty-four 
cartouches bearing the names of the peoples whom Darius 
had reduced to submission, among which M. Golénischeff is 
able to read in whole or in part the names—1, Persia; 2, Me- 
dia; 3, Susiana (Elam); 4, Aria; 5, Parthia; 6, Bactriana; 7, 
Sogdiana; 8, Arachosia; 9, the country of the Sarangues; 10, 
the country of the Sattagydes; 11, Chorasmia; 12, the 
country of the Saces at the extremities of the earth; 13, 
Babylonia; 14, Armenia; 21, Cappadocia; 22, the country of 
the Negroes; 23, the country of the Mycians; and 24, India. 
The third register consisted of the Inscription of Darius in 
twenty-two lines. Being not, as yet, wholly recovered, 
the legend is broken; but enough is present to establish the 
facts, that the first seven lines pertained to the divine line- 
age of Darius, as son of the goddess Neith, and the successes 
he had enjoyed in both Upper and Lower Egypt by her aid; 
that, at a certain time, Darius caused a number of the 

.nobles and chiefs of the country to appear before him in 
consultation relative to opening communication by water 
between the Nile and the Red Sea; that a grand stela was 
proposed, probably the one itself now found; that a country 
styled Shaba-t is mentioned, followed by a determinative 
of a foreign land, probably the rich country of the Sabeans 
with which the commerce of Egypt would be facilitated by 
the new canal; that his Majesty caused a fleet to go in ex- 
ploration of the sea; and that Darius actually caused the 
waters of the Nile to flow through a certain length of the 
proposed canal; which he either dug anew or re-excavated 
on the line of an older channel then filled up. A better 
spot could not have been chosen for the erection of sucha 
monument intended to perpetuate the memory of works 
executed upon the ancient canal for from the site, toward 
the north, one may look down upon Tell el-Maskhfitah and 
the marshy bed of the old canal which the eye can readily 
trace toward the west to a great distance, also, on the other 
hand, areund toward the east and south through the arid 
plain as far as the lofty hight of Gebel Geneffeh. A monu- 
ment of such historical importance ought not to be left in- 
completely recovered a single moment; it seems a little 
singular that M. Golénischeff does not follow up his discov- 
ery and unearth the missing portions of this stela. 





....Apropos of the edition of “The Apology of Aristides,” 
just published by Mrs. Helen B. Harris, from the press of 
Hodder & Stoughton, London, it may be interesting to 
many to recall the circumstances of its recent identification 
with the apology of Nachor in the Story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, as related by Professor Jebb to the Hellenic So- 
ciety: 

“ Another remarkable discovery, published this year, is as yet, 


perhaps, less widely known. During a visit of the Emperor Ha- 
drian to Athens—probably at his -first visit, in 123-126 a.p.—one 
Athenian philosopher named Aristides, addressed to him an elo- 
quent Apology for Christianity. The fact is noticed by Eusebius 
and Jerome, but the Apology itself was not extant. In 1889 Mr. 
J. Rendel Harris, formerly fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, * 
and now professor of Biblical Languages at Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, found a Syriac traoslation of this Apology at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. He transcribed it, and 
prepared to edit it, with notes and an English version: The proof- 
sheets of the English version were read by Mr. J. Armitage Rob- 
inson, fellow of Christ’s College. Shortly afterward Mr. Robin- 
son happened to be reading, in the Latin version, that once fa- 
mous romance, the ‘Life of Barlaam and Josaphat.’ Josaphat, 
the son of an Eastern king who persecutes the Christians, is con- 
verted by the monk Barlaam; the king, his father, thereupon lays 
a plot for reconverting him; an old man named Nachor,a good 
actor, shall personate the monk Barlaam, shall make a pretended 
defense of Christianity, and shall be publicly confuted by the 
pagan advocates. But, when the hour of trial arrives, the utter- 
ance of Nachor, like that of Barlaam, is miraculously overruled; 
he delivers an apology for Christianity which convinces his pa- 
ganhearers. This story was originally written in Greek, prob- 
ably in the fifth or sixth century A.D. The Greek text was first 
printed by Boissonade, in his * Anacdota, Vol. IV (Paris, 1832). 
Well, in reading the Latin version of this story, Mr. Robinson 
suddenly came on something which reminded him of Aristides, 
whom he had just been reading in the English version from the 
Syriac. He turned to the Greek text of the ‘ Life.’ A comparison 
with the Syriac version of the Aristides there showed that the 
speech which the author of Barlaam and Josaphat had put into 
the mouth of Nachor must be, at least in substance, the original 


Greek text of the long-lost Apology. We see at once how the au- 
thor or the romance came to think of his Eastern king; he suited 
his plot to the Apology, which he wished to frame in it, and which 
was sed to anemperor. It may be mentioned, that the re- 
covered Apology, which cannot be later than 138 a.D., contains a 
distinct allusion to a written Gospel. Adolph Harnack justly 
calls this ‘a brilliant discovery.’ It may serve to remind us that 
the Christian—we might add, the Jewish—regions of Greek litera- 
ture still offer a comparatively fresh field to research.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14TH. 
THE NEW COVENANT.—JeER. xxxi, 27-37. 














Nores.—It is not certain in just what year this prophecy 
was uttered. Probably about the fourth year of Jehoiachim 
at the time that Nebuchadnezzar was threatening Jerusa- 
lem, not far from 600 years B.c.——‘‘ The house of 
Israel and the house of Judah.’’—Both the Northern and 
the Southern kingdom. Chapter xxxi had been devoted to 
promises of a return from captivity for the Northern king- 
dom of Israel. So far as the Northern captivity was con- 
cerned this prophecy was only fulfilled in the return of the 
children of Judah, Benjamin and Levi, and the subsequent 
filling of the whole of Palestine with Jews. The comp'ete 


fulfillment is only in the Christian Church.——* Th2 
fathers have eaten the sour grapes.” —This proverb is made 
the text also of Ezek. xviii——_—* A new covenant.”—The 


old covenant was that of Moses; but the prophets rather 
discredit sacrifices and rites as compared with religion of 
the heart. ‘““ Which my covenant they broke.”’—Often 
in their earlier history, and especially in their later idola- 
tries rebuked by Josiah. “I was a husband unto 
them.”’-—-The nation is always spoken of as feminine, “ the 
daughter of Zion,’’ and their God is their husband. gr 
will put my law in their inward parts,” ete.—This recalls 
the fact that God at first wrote it on tables of stone. The 
heart is better.———‘‘ The sun for a light by day.’’—Here 
there is a plain reference to Gen. ii———‘ The seed of 
Tsrael.”’—This seems to include Judah, and is not used in 
contrast with the Southern kingdom. 

Instruction.—The promise was that as a field is sown 
with wheat and is filled with its growth, so this land, now 
barren of population through the desolations of war, 
should again be filled with people. He who had watched 
over them to punish them for their sims, should watch over 
them again for good. This was saidin a time of distress, 
and it shows how with every threat<ning comes a promise. 
God would rather bless than destroy; even when punishing 
he asks for the opportunity to forgive. 

There is a very important lesson coming from the contra- 
diction of the proverb about the sour grapes. In order to 
understand the full meaning of the Jesson, one should 
study long and carefully the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, 
one of the most beautiful lessons in the Bible. 

Of course children suffer for the sins of their parents; 
lazy, drunken parents make their children suffer. The 
second Commandment says that God visits “ the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the sons unto the third and fourth 
generatio».”” There can be no doubt of it. The virtues or 
the vices of parents control to a great extent the future of 
their children. 

Yet in this lesson God teaches a great and an almost new 
lesson of personal responsibility. In the early Jewish 
Church a sort of feudal system prevailed religiously as 
well as in civil life. Men were born in the Church, and 
the nation was required to assure their loyalty to Jehovah. 
Now God says he will punish or reward each for his own 
conduct. This is a higher stage of responsibility and of 
moral education. 

Let us remember this now that, in our land and age, even 
those born under bad conditions can rise from them. If 
one yields to bad surroundings it becomes his fault. Those 
that wish can rise to pure lives. We owe it to them to ask 
and urge them to do so. 

We are not to make too much of the sins of our ancestors 
or even of our first parents. God holds us guilty and pun- 
ishes us only for our own sins. Weare not held responsi- 
ble or punished for any sin or any corruption of nature ex- 
cept what we have ourselves accepted and willingly yielded 
to. 
Thank God for that ‘‘ new covenant.” It is this that we 
are told of in Hebrews viii, 7-13, where this passage is 
quoted. The old covenant was that of Moses in Sinai. 
Then God’s commandments were written on stone, now 
they shall be written in the heart. That old covenant was 














one of rites and sacrifices; this new one is of Christ and of 


love and faith. This is an easier covenant, and a personal 
one, with individuals rather than with a nation. 

The promise of universal loyalty to Jehovah is one that 
has not yet been fulfilled in any nation. Ascompared with 
the sin andidolatry of old times it has been fulfilled here 
and there. Our own is a very happy land, properly called 
Christian; but thesin and misery of the slums of cities are 
yet terrible. But we may accept the promise, and we can 
see its approaching fulfillment. 

“ The seed of Israel,” what is it? Paul tells us that the 
true seed is that which is according to the spirit and faith 
of Abraham, an‘ not that according to the flesh. To them 
the promise is as sure as are the ordinances of sun and 
moon, of day and night, that the Lord’s blessing shall be 
on them that serve him. 

How much stronger and more permanent is heart than 
stone. The old covenant on hard stone perishes; the new 
on soft hearts continues. What you putin your heart you 
always have; what you putin a bank or in houses or lands 
you may lose. A parent gives a child the best wealth if he 
educates him in mind and heart. The child can’t lose that. 
So a nation that has good character is better than one that 

is ogg rich. f : 

It is a blessed thing to be able to rest on the omnipotence 


and infinite love of God. His children can do that, with 
his covenant written in their hearts. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
— L. C., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
‘enn. 
MITCHELL, Peter, Langden, accepts call to Mitchell, N. D. 
as . ‘el GEORGE E., Galva, I1., accepts call to Colorado City, 
sol. 


READ, E. A., Morgan Park Sem., accepts call to East Lynn, Il. 
STOVER, E. C., Mt. Carroll, [1l., accepts call to Elgin, Ml. 
TAYLOR, J. J., Mobile, Ala., called to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
— JOSEPH, Bellefontaine, O0., accepts call to Webster, 


WQOD, NATHAN E., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Brookline, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, Georce S. K., Harvey, IIL, resigns. 

ANDREW, EpwiIn N., Hartford, Wis., resigns. 7 

ATWOOD, EvGeEns F., Bloomfield, Conn., resigns. 

BOND, E. A., Frankfort, Me., resigns. 

BRIER, JoHn W., Lodi, called to Antioch, Cal. 

CARTER, FERNANDO E., Chicago, II1., resigns. 


COQUILLETTE, WILLIAM E., Winnebago, accepts call to Rood- 
house, Il. 


DODGE, SEWARD M., Eureka, Cal., accepts call to Sidney, N. Y. 
EMERSON, FREDERICK C., Madison, Minn., resigns. 


EVANS, Cot. D. M., Aberdeen, accepts call to the presidency of 
Redfield College, S. D. 


FISK, FRANKLIN L., Worthington, Minn., accepts call_to Gard- 
ner, Ia. 


FISK, PERIN B., Morrisville, Vt., resigns. 

FLANDERS, CHARLES N., Martinez, Cal., resigns. 

FOBES, WitLrIAM A., Salem, Conn., resigns. 

FULLER, Rev. Mr., ord., Jan. 30th, Norwalk, Fla. 

GALER, M. H. (U. B.) accepts call to Peterson, Bethel and Tal- 
mage, la. 

GEARHEART, CHARLES D., Oneida, Ill., called to Billings, 
Mon. 

GLIDDEN, A. M., called to Webster, 8. D. 


GRANNIS, GrorGE H., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Duncan 
Ave. ch., Chicago, Il. 


HALL, Russet T., Jacksonville, Fla., accepts call to Second ch., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


HITCHCOCK, Howarp, Ulysses, Neb., resigns. 

HOPKINS, WiL11AM H., Woodbridge, N. J., resigns. 

HYLE, W1r1114o A., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to Sandoval and 

uey, 

KERR, Josepa, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Freedom, O. 

KLOSE, WILLIAM H., Bellevue, Ia., resigns. 

MILLER, J. Woop, Rosendale, Wis., resigns. 

MYERS, Joun C., Naperville, accepts call to Downer’s Grove, I1!. 

PALMER, FRANK H., Boxford, Mass,, called to Candia, N. H. 

PENNOCK, BENJAMIN W., Chesterfield, called to Troy, N. H. 

nice. WALTER, Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to Agawam, 
Mass. 


ROOD, Joun, Salt Lake Clty, Minn., accepts call to new Swedish 
ch., Ashland, Wis. 


SMITH, ANDREW J., Neosho, Mo., accepts call to East ch., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


SMITH, Epwirn §., not called to Correctionville, Ia. 
TAYLOR, Latsrop, Rutland, I1., resigns. 
VOTAW, Einav H., Geneva, O., called to Princeton, Ill. 


WALLACE, Stryker A., Billings, Mont., accepts call to Fari- 
bault, Minn. 


WELLES, T. Cuayton, Chicago, Ill., called to Taunton, Mass. 


WILLIAMS, Wr.u1AM D., becomes pastor Plymouth ch 


\ -, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ASHLEY, A. F., Astoria, Ill., accepts call to Fairmont, Neb. 
DICKEY, SoLomon C., Penn., called to Columbus, Ind. 
HEANEY, James, Philadelphia, called to Port Allegany, Penn. 


GALLAHER, Joun A., Gainsville, Texas, accepts call to St. 
ais, Mo. 


GLIDDEN, N. D., Sand Beach, accepts call to Concord, Mich. 
HUNTER, R. V., Indianapolis, called to Terre Haute, Ind. 
LOGAN, 8. C., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 

McQUEEN, Dona xp, Milledgeville, Ga., called to Anniston, Ala. 


MAYON, JosEepn, Appleton City, accepts call to Centerview and 
#reenwood, Mo. 


OATES, LutHer A., Princeton Sem., accepts call to Delaware 
City, Del. 


PATHELL, C. T., Cong., Woodville, accepts call to Adams, N. Y. 

PATTERSON, James G., becomes pastor East Harlem ch., New 
York, N. Y. 

REYNARD, J. H., Central City, Neb., accepts call to Excelsior, 
Wash. 


SCHOFIELD, EpwarbpD, called to Cold Spring, N. J. 

VAN SLYKE, J.G., Kingston, N. Y., called to Trenton, N. J. 

WILSON, G. A., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Holyoke, Mass. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARR, Preston, North East Harbor, Me., accepts call to Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

BENEDICT, J. M., Erie, Penn., accepts call to Whistler, Ala. 

CHILDS, T. S., accepts call to Washington, D. C. 

DASHEILL, J. M., Charlotte Hall, accepts call to Anne Arundel! 
Co., Md. 

MARKS, Isaac, N., Jr., Jackson, Tenn., accepts call to Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

SLIDELL, James, Jamesville, accepts call to Milwaukee, Wis. 

WINSOR, A. S. H., Upper Marlboro, Md.. accepts call to North 
East Harbor, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARNES, R. H., United Pres.. Hiawatha, called to Olathe, Kan. 





. H. 8., Ret. Epis., accepts call to Ch. of the 
eas hires — Pp P’ Redeemer 
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Siterature. 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for ali vol received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF STONE- 
WALL JACKSON, BY HIS WIFE* 


THE patriotic American will have to fall 
back on his philosophy to enjoy this book 
to the full. We will not assure him even 
then against a wrench to his preconceived 
notions as to what loyal citizenship im- 
plies. But we have been undergoing a 
persistent training in the ethics of pallia- 
tion, and if any citizen on earth can be 
trusted to ‘* put yourself in his place” and 
do full justice to the other man, ‘‘ not our- 
selves,” it is the American. And in the 
case of the volume before us it would be 
against human nature did not the tender- 
ness of the author-wife prevail with us. 

General Jackson’s biography has been 
written by Robert L. Dabney in 1863, and 
by John Esten Gooke in 1866. To Dab- 
ney’s book Mrs. Jackson refers more than 
once as the standard biography, espe- 
cially for the military movements in 
which her husband was engaged. Shé 
has nothing to correct in these volumes 
and, in a sense, nothing to add to them. 
The present sketch is strictly a memoir and 
was begun for her daughter who never 
knew her father, who saw him only as an 
infant, and who died when the memorial 
was but half done. 

As a military history the value of the 
book*is the smallest. The wife had 
nothing to add on these subjects to the 
critical histories of her husband’s cam- 
paigns already published. She frankly 
admits that she received in these matters 
no confidential. disclosures and could not 
understand them had he found time to 
make them. Even in biographic facts we 
do not find much that is new in the book. 
The finely condensed sketch in Appleton’s 
‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Biography ” is 
not corrected in any important point by 
this wife’s tribute. 

Yet it is in form and essence a new 
book, different from any that has pre- 
ceded it, and we are tempted to say differ- 
ent from any biography that ever was 
written. At least, the intimacies of 
wedded life were never more sweetly dis- 
closed; and as to the portraiture of the 
hero-husband - it is strong and true in 
every feature. Without any prolonged 
narrative the points of his early life and 
boyhood, the qualities which gave him 
power as a soldier and commander, and 
his religious character are mafe to stand 
out in the strongest kind of portraiture. 

lf anything is slighted, it is his merit as 
ateacher. His career in the Military In- 
stitute was not long, and seems to have 
revealed the superiority of the man only 
partially. The striking elements in his 
make-up were his religious character, his 
genius asasoldier and commander, and 
his personality as disclosed in the intima- 
cies of private life. These his wife has 
drawn with a vivid and delightful 
simplicity. 

Jackson was of that Scotch-Irish parent- 
age to which the west of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and North Carolina owe so 
much. His father died first, then his 
mother, leaving him a small lad just old 
enough to remember her. Mrs. Jackson 
thinks she was a Methodist. Butshe died 
too soon toleave any religious impression 
on her son. Nor did he receive more in 
the years of his hard, roving and unprom- 
ising boyhood, when wandering from one 
uncle’s house to another’s. 

The pebble in the stream which turned 
the course of his life was the sudden resig- 
nation of the West Point, cadet appointed 
from the district. ‘‘ Now,” said the 
blacksmith of the neighborhood, “here is 
agood chance for Tom Jackson.” He 
went to West Point badly weighted, but 
worked hard and gained slowly. We 
have a picture of him in the old barracks 
after ail lights were out at taps, prone on 
the floor full length with book in hand, 











* LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J.JACK- 
SON (Stonewall Jackson). By his wife, MARY ANNA 
JACKSON. With an introduction. By HENRY M. 
FrIsip, D.D. Mlustrated. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1602, $2.00, 


toasting his brain and working on at the 
yet unconquered lesson by the scorching 
light of the coal grate. It was, perhaps, 
this roasting of his brain which led to the 
trouble with. his eyes which became 
afterward serious. His hard work 
was rewarded. He gained on the class roll, 
and was finally graduated with the opinion 
freely eapressed that another year would 
have brought ‘‘old Jack to the head of 
the class,” which had on its roll McClel- 
lan, Foster, Reno, Stoneman, Couch, 
Gibbon, all afterward Federal generals, 
and on the other side Pickett, Maury, D. 
R. Jones, W. D. Smith, Wilcox and A. P. 
Hill. D. H. Hill was Jackson’s brother-in- 
law, having married Isabella Morrison, 
Mrs. Jackson’s oldest sister. His rank of 
major was earned in the Mexican War, 
and from that time he was a marked 
man, tho his genius was not yet sus- 
pected. 

The key to his life as man and soldier 
was his religion; and we must count it as 
the happiest thing in this book that it 
comes from the pen of one who appreci- 
ates this fact, and is so thoroughly able to 
make her readers see and feel it as she does 
herself. 

There is a Virginia tradition that Jack- 
son received Presbyterian baptism in in- 
fancy; but he knew nothing of it, and his 
wife sets it aside. He had a rough life 
before he went to West Point, and he had 
a rough life of it there. He said after- 
ward that he did not remember having 
spoken to a lady during the whole time he 
was at the Academy. But his was nota 
rough nature, nor was it lacking in 
thoughtfulness, as the entries in his West 
Point diary witness to us, with such great 
notesof thecoming man in it as these: 
‘* Strive to attain a very great elevation of 
character.” ‘‘Fix upon a high standard of 
action and character.” ‘“‘Think innocently 
and justly.” ‘‘Tolerate no uncleanliness 
in bédy, clothes or habitation.” ‘Be not 
disturbed at trifles, nor at accidents, com- 
mon or unavoidable.” ‘‘It is man’s high- 
est interest not to violate, or attempt to 
violate, the rules which Infinite Wisdom 
has laid down.” 

It was hardly possible that such a young 
mah should fail of rising sooner or later tu 
the recognition of religious duty; but it 
was the personal faithfulness of the offi- 
cer commanding his regiment, Col. Fran- 
cis Taylor of the First Artillery, which 
brought him to his first decision, and that 
while he was stillin Mexico. Major Jack- 
son took his own way; and his own way 
was different from any one’s we ever 
knew. Having resolved on the first step 
of declaring himself a Christian he was 
baptized by the Episcopal Rector of the 
chapel connected with Fort Hamilton in 
New York harbor, where his wife found 
his name among the baptized members. 
Further than this he was not yet ready to 
go. His scrupulous mind required him to 
settle first the question between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, which does not 
seem to have taken him long, tho it led to 
prolonged conferences with one or more 
Roman Catholic prelates. It was aslower 
matter to decide between the Protestant 
denominations, or perhaps, to throw off 
the Episcopalian prepossessions received 
at West Point and from his faithful friend 
Colonel Taylor. Proceeding in his me- 
thodical way he reached a decision from 
which he never wavered and which in 
tine brought him to the Presbyterian 
Church, where he made himself most use- 
ful. 

His piety was of the heroic type, includ- 
ing in that word not only the iron force of 
will but the sweetness, .gentleness and 
reasonableness of the hero type. 

There was a strange directness and 
simplicity in what he does and says which 
announces the presence of a man extraor- 
dinary in everything. He was far from 
well when appointed to his place in the 
Virginia Military Institute, and when 
asked how he dared to take the place 
while still ill, he replied that he knew if 
Divine Providence set him a task it would 
give him power to perform it, and added: 
“As for the rest, I knew that what I 
willed to do I could do.” He was soon 
chosen deacen in the church (never an 
elder, as. has been said), and finding it 





so difficult to speak or pray in meeting 











that even the minister was ready to 
excuse him, bent himself resolutely to the 
task and conquered it. Whenasked what 
he would do if the Lord should call him 
to g6 to Africa on a mission, he replied: 
**T would go without my hat.” He wasa 
total abstainer, and when invited totakea 
social glass during the War replied: ‘‘I 
am more afraid of it than of Federal 
bullets.” A friend once asked: ‘‘ Major, 
if you should lose your health hopelessly 
could you be happy still?’ ‘‘ Yes, [should 
be happy still.” *‘ But suppose you should 
become blind also?” ‘Even such a mis- 
fortune would not make me doubt the 
love of God.” ‘‘ Suppose, in addition, you 
should become dependent on charity— 
what then?” ‘“‘ There was,” says his wife, 
‘*a strange reverence in his lifted eye and 
an exalted expression over his whole face, 
as he replied with slow deliberation: ‘If 
it were God’s will, I think I could lie there 
content a hundred years.’ ” 

His convictions as to Sunday were the 
strictest. He never traveled on Sunday, 
nor took his mail from the pest office, nor 
permitted his letters to wravel on that day, 
always posting them long enough in ad- 
vance to arrive before Sunday. He once 
carried a letter from the lady to whom he 


. Was engaged in his coat pocket all Sun- 


day and would not read it until Monday 
morning. Yet when he was ordered to 
march with his cadets to Richmond on 
the approach of the War he marched at 
one o’clock Sunday. Several of his battles 
were begun on Sunday. His habits of 
prayer have become proverbial. They 
were carried, as all his religion was, into 
everything. His wife repeats the story of 
his colored servant Jim who could tell by 
his prayers when there was to be a battle, 
and when his master got up in the night 
to pray, would go straight and pack his 
haversack. 

But,in General Jackson’s case all this, 
which with most men would have run to 
fanaticism, took the best and happiest di- 
rection. It was gentled, sweetened and 
broadened by a gracious, considerate 
and patient nature. He had the heroic 
calm in him as well as the heroic energy, 
and the root of all was faith on the one 
hand and charity on the other. His men 
loved him as much as they feared and 
trusted him. With Sheridan before us, 
and his exploits in the same field where 
Jackson made his fame, we cannot agree 
with Dr. Field’s assertion in the introduc- 
tion that he was the most ‘‘ picturesque fig- 
ure in the War.” The force in whose 
might he marched and fought, ruled and 
conquered, was that ‘‘ great elevation of 
character” which he resolved when a cadet 
at West Point to strive for. The wonder- 
ful thing in his will was its morality. It 
was this which changed him from a thun- 
derbolt.of war into a knightly nature. He 
was twice married, first to Elinor, the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Junkin, Presi- 
dent of Washington College. The second 
wife, who survives him, was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. R. H. Morrison, a Presbyterian 
minister in North Carolina. Their wedded 
life, as we see it portrayed in the hus- 
band’s letters, was happy and beautiful 
inthe extreme. It is there that the stern 
warrior puts on the most winning face, 
and from his martial lips flow only words 
of endearment and romantic gallantry. 


“Everything about the place was hers. 


He was hers. He wrote of your horse, 
your garden, your fruit trees, your cow 
and calf, and soon. Some of his letters 
touch the very highest mark of love and 
happy wedlock. They are as perfect as 
the letters between John Adams and his 
wife. 

Politically Jackson was against dis- 
union. But he was trained in the Virginia 
school of State Sovereignty and recogniz- 
ing Virginia as the lord paramount over 
its own citizens, obeyed with the whole 
force of his nature. That he and thou- 
sands in the South with him were victims 
of an ambitious conspirator we now know 
and are able to make the allowance which 
that consideration requires. 

Mrs. Jackson asserts that he was no 
strong believer in slavery and that slavery 
had little to do with carrying him into the 
War. He was, at all events, greatly de- 
voted to the spiritual instruction of the 
Negroes and conducted a class which 








became famous while he was at its head 
and engaged his prayers and thoughts 
when in the field. 

The worst that was ever said against 
Jackson was that he proposed to raise the 
black flag and carry the war onto North- 
ern soil. We regret to see that some sup- 
port is given to these accusations in Chap- 
ter XVI of this volume, where it is dis- 
tinctly asserted that Jackson proposed to 
raise the black flag and embark on a 
scheme of invasion with rapid marching 
eolumns and raids like those which Mor- 
gan executed across the border irom Ken- 
tucky, only aimed at greater game. 

The scheme of invasion was, of course, 
legitimate in war, and was tried twice by 
General Lee without success. The black 
flag proposal, tho it was one which com- 
pels the critic to modify his estimate of 
Jackson’s judgment, was far less savage 
than it sounds. In fact, he defined it him- 
self as meaning ‘‘ No quarter to the viola- 
tors of our homes and firesides ”—a danger- 
ous principle, but one which in war might 
mean much or little, and which weshould 
believe was Jackson’s one lapse into blus- 
ter, did we not know that he took the mat- 
ter up religously and quoted the wars of 
the Israelites in itsfavor. After all, it is 
most doubtful whether Jackson had in 
mind anything more than the hard policy 
of devastation which Sheridan was after- 

ward forced to carfy out in the Shenan- 
doah Valley and which left it desolate. 
His methods of warfare were neither un- 
generous nor inhumane. When he lay dy- 
ing back of Chancellorsville, with astrong 
probability that the Federal force would 
capture the station, he begged to be left 
where he was, saying that he had treated 
the Federal soldiers kindly and that they 
would be kindly to him. His last words 
were not the words of command, some- 
times attributed to him, but the suspiri- 
um, ‘‘ Let us cross over the river, and rest 
under the shade of the trees.” 





Samson aud Shylock; or, a Preacher’s 
Plea for the Workingmen: Himself a Day 
Laborer. By the Rev. John Merritte 
Driver. (Published by the Author, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. $1.50.) The author of this 
earnest volume is pastor of the Simpson 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and is, therefore, “‘himself a Day 
Laborer”’ in a sense which will hardly 
be recognized by those who live by the la_ 
bor of their hands. Mr. Driver’s book is 
honest and earnest. The author means to 
do what he can to help people to get all the 
good they can from Christianity, and to put 
an end to every kind of abuse, maladjust- 
ment, or waste of-power which prevents 
Christianity from having its full effect on 
industrial problems, social problems, and 
economic problems. His temper is fair. 
He finds it hard not to sympathize with the 
“under dog in the fight,” per se, always and 
everywhere. He is also resolutely deter- 
mined to give capital its rights, and with 
these presumptions in his favor should have 
produced a far better book than this is. 
Under head of Trusts and Monopolies, for 
example, his mind isilluminated far enough 
to see that they cannot be put down by law 
without striking a fatal blow at the liberty of 
the citizen and of all competitive industry. 
But he does not understand the matter well 
enough to know on what lines Government 
can safely intervene, nor to save himself 
from such bluster as “ Railroad and tel- 
egraph monopolies demand instant throt- 
tling. and dethronement.’”’ If Mr. Driver 
will examine the recently published report 
of the United States Interstate Commission 
for railways in the group of States to which 
he belongs, he will find a condition of 
business and profits in the railways 
which makes it exceedingly difficult to 
doubt that as matters stand at present 
the public profit from the roads more than 
any one else. Mr. Driver appears to have 
an impression that strikes inflict a greater 
loss on capital than on labor, and that the 
Labor Unions know what they are about in 
keeping them up. Let us make a few fig- 
ures on a typical case. The railways of the 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland group are reported by the statis- 
tician of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission as worth $107,000 per mile in round 
numbers, and as employing about 1,200 
men per mile. The costliest of these roads 
is the New York Central with its four 
tracks. It may be estimated at $125,000 per 
mile; the higher we rate the capital the 
better the case will be for the strikers. Now 
putting the earnings of the road at the 
high figure of ten per cent., the earnings of 
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the year would be $12,500 per mile, and this 
would be the total sum that could be lost to 
capital on that mile of road by tying up the 
whole line for a year (could tat be done). 
When we turn to the 1,200 men employed on 
that mile of road, andwompute their wages 
ut-the moderate average of $2 per day, we 
get a total loss for the men during the year 
of -$876,000 for every mile on the road to 
offset the loss of $12,500 to the capitalist for 
the same time and for every mile of road. 
In other words, the loss of labor as compared 
with the loss of capital stands in the ratio 
of about $73 to $1. This is a rough example 
which would require modification to make 
it apply accurately; but it shows the point, 
and these modifications would not improve 
the case for labor. Whichever way Mr. 
Driver turns for his examples,a very similar 
result with similar ratios will confront him. 
‘These examples will show how entirely des- 
titute of value Mr. Driver’s book is on the 
technical economic aspects of the subject. 
The pulpit has a larger function for dealing 
with the ethical and religious principles 
which control conduct, and which have a far 
more controlling influence in matters of 
this nature than is commonly supposed. In 
matters of this class Mr. Driver is sound, 
but what his book requires in the secéond 
edition is either the excision of technical 
economics and of all attempt to treat that 
subject, ora far closer and more vigorous 
study. of economics, than can be done by 
reading Labor Union constitutions and 
manifestoes. 


The Genesis of Genesis: A Study of the 
Documentary Sources of the First Book of 
Moses in Accordance with the Results of 
Critical Science, Wustrating the Presence of 
Bibles within the Bible. By Benjamin Wis- 
ner Bacon, with an introduction by George 
F. Moore, Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. (The Student Publishing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. $2.50.) The author 
of this volume is a Congregational minister, 
the son of the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
and grandson of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
of New Haven. Amid the pressing duties 
of a busy pastorate he has been able to pro- 
duce the work named above, which, from a 
scholarly point of view, is most creditable to 
his intelligence and thorough workmanship. 
It is substantially a theoretic exposition of 
the science of Historical Criticism and a 
practical application of the same to the 
Book of Genesis. Professor Moore’s com- 
mendatory introduction may be accepted as 
a general certificate of the work)so far as 
accuracy, thoroughness and critical intelli- 
gence are concerned. Mr. Bacon divides his 
book into three general Parts, and in the 
First begins with some introductory matter 
intended to défine the nature of the attempt 
to bring to bear on the Bible a science of in- 
telligent appreciation and by sound and ap- 
preciative methods to do the Bible both in 
the whole and in its parts the justice it de- 
serves. In the following chapter we have a 
succinct statement of what the science of 
historical criticism is as illustrated in what 
it has done and in the results which have 
been reached by its application to the Hex- 
ateuch. The next following chapter of Part I 
is devoted to the exposition and illustration 
of recent documentary theories of the origin 
and composition of the Hexateuch, includ- 
ing the evangelical authorities and espe- 
cially the conservative work of Dillmann, as 
well as the conclusions reached before his 
death by the‘‘veteran commentator of’world- 
wide fame,” Prof. Franz Delitzsch, of Leip- 
zig. All this is more or less theoretic and 
historic. Practical application of the scien- 
tific theory in its most widely received and, 
as Mr. Bacon believes, most cautiously set- 
tled form is made in the two following Parts 
to Genesis. By aid of several varieties of 
type the different documents which are said 
to be combined in the general text and which 
scientific criticism claims to have recognized 
and defined, are distinctly presented to the 
reader’s eye. Not fewer than six different 
kinds or classes of documents. in as many 
different kinds of type are thus shown 
to be combined in the general text of 
the Book, with notes appended to each 
which indicate the assumed authorship and 
date and are generally explanatory of the 
phenomena of the redaction. In Part IIIa 
yet more radical piece of work is presented 
in the attempt to restore separately the Ju- 
dean or Jehovistic, the Ephraemite or Elo- 
histic and the Priestly documents in a “ re- 
vised translation, with textual emendations 
of good authority.” The validity of this 
criticism is a matter which has been much 
discussed in our columns. Wedo not touch 
this question now except to say that we can 
accept the theory only under very consider- 
able modifications. Mr. Bacon’s book has, 
however, the merit of showing most dis- 
tinctly just what the theory means and 
what effect. it would have on the Bible. 
Nothinz can surpass it inexplicitness, "It 





would not be strange,” observes Professor 
Moore in his introduction,‘ if the very clear- 
ness with which the results of criticism are 
here exhibited should give rise to some ap- 
prehension of the consequences if they 
should be generally accepted.” For the pur- 
poses of the student who wishes to know ex- 
actly what the theory is which iscommended 
to his attention and which has such a pre- 
ponderating majority of modern scholars 
behind it this is a merit of the first order—a 
merit, we may add, very much enhanced by 
the author’s intelligent accuracy, scholarly 
thoroughness, modest candor, and his entire 
freedom from dogmatic arrogance or over- 
statement. 


Students of political science may well 


point and force, but with dignity and the 


graces of style. The sixteen addresses 
which fill the four hundred and sixty-six 
pages of this volume are an unanswerable 
vindication of the Negro on this continent, 
and of the hope of his future. The book 
has neither the breadth nor learning of 
Dr. Blyden’s on Africa, but it is not in- 
tended to have them. It is a collection of 
practical discussions of practical questions, 
and brings to bear on them a masterly good 
sense. The opening address to the gradu- 
ating class of Storer College, Harper’s 
Ferry, on the ‘* Need of New Ideas and New 
Aims” is an attempt to turn the attention 
of colored people from their past wrongs to 
present duty and opportunity, with some 





have their attention called to two essays 
by Prof. Fred. M. Taylor, of Albion, Mich., 
one entitled The Law of Nature, the other 
The Right of the State to be. The former 
of these essays contains a very clear and 
spirited statement of the necessity of the 
assumption of natural right in any system 
of politigal philosophy. The author points 
out that ‘‘ whether man was ever in a state 
of Nature or not, whether he was ever 
without a political order,” we require an 
ideal morality in order to regulate positive 
law-making. That is to say, altho philoso- 
phers may have asserted the existence in 
time of a state of Nature which embodied 
this ideal, we may dismiss this historical 
assumption and yet must retain the ideal. 
Thus if we adopt utilitarianism, we must 
assume that men ought to pursue the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number, and 
this gives us a higher law by which posi- 
tive law must be judged. After a scholarly 
investigation and classification of the dif- 
ferent thedries of natural law that have 
been propounded, the author concludes that 
if we would “designate the law which 
ought to be in antithesis to the law which 
is, we shall find it best, on the whole, to 
retain the old phrase, natural law.” 
The other essay is an attempt to deter- 
mine the ultimate human prerogative 
upon which government rests, and is 
a very elaborate and able piece of 
critical work. The question involved has 
not often been directly stated, but it re- 
quires to be answered in the solution of 
practical problems. Thus a few centuries 
ago the partisans of royalty found it con- 
venient to defend their claims by the asser- 
tien of the divine right to kings, as in the 
somewhat different way the Church had al- 
ready asserted it. So the demand of new 
classes for political power was supported by 
the theory of the social contract. At the 
present time, for various reasons, the theory 
is maintained that the State is a being of a 
higher order than man, to whom it may 
therefore rightfully give laws. Professor 
Taylor’s criticism of all these theories is ex- 
tremely trenchant, and he plants himself 
solidly upon the ground of individualism; 
i.e., “that the central conception with which 
all ethical, political and social philosophy 
is concerned is the person. Every good 
which forms the particular end of any spe- 
cial human association, the larger good 
which forms the end of: the State, the ab- 
solute good, with reference to which the 
total moral order of the world is deter- 
mined—all these have no significance save 
as the good of persons.’’ Combinations of 
persons may have a kind of personality, but 
this is only by a figure of speech. The com- 
munity being made up of free moral persons, 
how comes it that some of these control the 
free action of others? Professor Taylor an- 
swers that to every person as such belongs 
the prerogative of rule, in order to maintain 
his version of the jural ideal, from which it 
easily follows that the community is the 
fittest agent to exercise this prerogative. 
This prerogative, however, is valid only be- 
cause, and in so far as, man can will ration- 
ally, impersonally and impartially. Pro- 
fessor Taylor defends his thesis with much 
ingenuity; but we cannot here undertake to 
pass judgment upon his success. Copies of 
the pamphlets may be had for 25 cents each 
at Schoenhof’s in Boston, or of J. Sheehan, 
Ann Arbor, or E. W. Griffin, Albion, Mich- 
igan. 


Africa and Americo. Addresses and 
Discourses. By Alex Crummell, D.D. 
(Springfield, Mass.: Willey & Co. $2.00.) 
The author of this volume was graduated 
at Oxford (England). He is the rector of 
St. Luke’s Church (Episcopal). Washington, 
D.C. He is, we believe, a full-blooded Ne- 
gro, and, to judge from the portrait given 
in this volume, is a fine example of his race. 
He lived and worked for some twenty years 
on the west coast of Africa before he was 
settled in this country, and is well ac- 
quainted with Sierra Leone, Liberia, and 
the African coast in that vicinity. Heisa 
man of sense and culture, writes well, and 





is able to express himself not only with 





other exemplary good sense in it, notwith- 
standing the impassioned protest of Fred- 
erick Douglass, who could not shake off the 
conviction that the Negro should never for 
one moment forget what he had suffered in 
slavery. ‘The solid path on which Dr. Crum- 
mell expects his brethren to rise is described 
in the following passage (p. 22): 

“The only means by which its formidable diffi- 

culties may be overcome are time, and arduous 
labor, and rugged endurance, and the quiet ap- 
prenticeship in humble duties, and patient wait- 
ing, and the clear demonstration of undoubted 
capacities. All these, I am certain the black 
man of this country can eventually present as 
racial qualities. But it is well to remember that 
they are not the product of a day; that they can- 
not be made to spring up, gourd-like, in a night 
season. And hence, you will take no offense if I 
venture to say that you can leave, for a little 
while at least, all idea of being President of the 
United States, or even of being sent as Minister 
to the Court of St. James.” 
Dr. Crummell exhorts the colored people to 
devote themselves for the present to 
“homely industries.” He declares that 
the three special points of weakness in the 
race at present in the South are: 1, The 
status of the family; 2, The conditions of 
labor; and, 3, The e}ement of morals. In 
one of these addresses he speaksa good word 
for the black woman of the South, and 
speaks it most eloquently and forcibly. 
The tremendous paper in the volume is the 
‘* Defense of the Negro Race in America 
against the Assaults and Charges of the Rev. 
J.T. Tucker, D.D., of Jackson, Mississippi.” 
Dr. Tucker brought these chargesin a paper 
read at the ‘‘Church Congress” (Episcopal) 
at Richmond, Va., in 1882. Dr. Crummell’s 
argument is stronger now than it was when 
delivered. The progress of tbe colored peo- 
ple in wealth, training and in recognition is 
now greater, and the facts are both more 
numerous and more impressive. But as it 
stands the reply is an overwhelming ex- 
ample of eloquent indignation, double 
shotted with plenty of the hardest kind of 
hard facts. The whole book is lively read- 
ing, elevated in tone, plausive in manner, 
eloquent and rich in good sense on practical 
points, as,for example, the address on “‘Com- 
mon Sense in Common Schooling,” which 
is as good for white folk as for colored. 


The First Gerinanic Bible, Translated 
from the Greek by the Gothic Bishop Wul- 
fila in the Fourth Century, and Other Re- 
mains of the Gothic Language, edited by 
G. H. Balg, PhD., Milwaukee, Wis., the au- 
thor. (New York: B. Westermann & Co.; 
London: Triibner & Co.; Halle, Germany: 
M. Niemeyer. 1891. Pp. 469.) We are in- 
clined to criticize the title of this edition of 
Wulfila’s translation. Germans, it is true, 
like to call it ‘‘ die erste deutsche Bibel,” 
and the most popular histories of German 
literature begin with Wulfila and the Goths. 
But Gothic is not German. Dr. Balg does 
not thus confound German and Germanic, 
yet the word “Gothic”? instead of ‘ Ger- 
manic,” would have been in harmony with 
Gothic grammar, Gothic dictionary, etc. 
This is the third work that Dr. Balg has 
undertaken and published at his own ex- 
pense “to facilitate and accelerate the 
study of Gothicin America.” The first was 
a translation of Branne’s Gotische Gram- 
matilk, the second his own ‘‘ Gothic Glos- 
sary,” the most ambitious. publication in 
Germanic philology. in this country. This 
edition of the remains of the Gothic lan- 
guage consists of an introduction, text, 
syntax, glossary, index of Gothic words oc- 
curring in the rules and examples of the 
syntax, and acopy of Upstrém’s facsimile 
of a page from the “‘ Codex Argenteus.” The 
preface and introduction are printed in 
modified spelling. The text is based upon 
Bernhardt’s, the best there is. The mak- 
ing of the glossary was much “facilitated 
by Heine’s [sic] glossary.”” The labial- 
ized k, represented by gq, stands after k. 
Hw comes under bh. This is a proper 
enough order. What a reviewer has said of 
the editor’s ‘‘Gothic Glossary” is true of this 
last work, viz., it has been to a large extent 
a labor of love. We do not wish to be un- 
gracious, but in our opinion there ‘is too 
much of this work for an introduction to 








Gothic, and too little for a complete scien- 

tific study of what is left of the Gothic lan- 

guage. The fact is,a person that cannot 

read German cannot study Gothic scientifi- 

cally. Dr. Balg says, in his introduction, 

p. 15: ““ We have also two Latin deeds of 

sale with East Gothic names of witnesses. 

Concerning the great importance of these 
documents the student may consult Bern- 
hardt, p. 649; and for the valuable Gothic 
proper names, as used by Greek and Latin 
authors, the recent article by Sievers in 
Paul’s‘‘Grundriss” vol. I, p. 409.” Now, what 
is the use of referring a person that does not 
know German to Bernhardt and Sievers? 
Yet the person that commands German will 
use all the German subsidia at first hand 
without running the risks of an English 
medium. What we want is an English- 
Gothic Primer like Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon, 
Wright’s Old High German and Middle 
High German Primers. They contain all 
the essentials of grammar and some texts 
with vocabulary. Of course, no American 
publisher would undertake to publish even 
such a primer. It could be printed in Eng 
land, where Skeat’s Moeso-Gothic Glossary 
is now antiquated. If an old High German 
primer can find a publisher there, a Gothic 
primer certainly could, because Gothic is 
of somuch more value to the student of 
English than is Old High German, perhaps 
even than Old Norse. 


Samuel Crowther, the Slave Boy who be- 
came Bishop of the Niger. By Jesse Page. 
(Fleming H. Revell, New York. 75 cents.). 
This a brief and interesting story of the 
life and works of a man who, born in 
heathenism, tasted the bitterness of slavery, 
was rescued by a British cruiser from the 
hold of a slave ship, found his manhood in 
the Christian faith to which he was con- 
verted. He lived to do the large and good 
work described in our editorial notice Jan- 
uary 28th. His ministry was remarkable, 
and his bishopric was well earned in his 
faithful and intelligent labors in the 
evangelization of the Niger country. 
This little book is both instructive and 
inspiring. Church Entertainments. 
TwentyObjections. By the Rev.B.Carradine, 
D.D. (A. W. Hall, Syracuse.) It will bea 
sad day for enterprise of all kinds when 
nothing can be done unless no “ twenty 
objections’’ can be raised against it. We 
presume that Dr. Carradine’s objections 
have occurred to every thoughtful pastor 
and, to most of them perhaps twenty more; 
but the entertainments go on nevertheless 
and are likely to go on by the right and jus- 
tification of doing a degree and kind of good 
which wipes the mischief they might other- 
wise do off the slate, for, in practical 
questions of this nature, when a thing is 
useful, the cons ‘quences that would hold if 
it were not useful do not appear. Stud- 
ies in the Christian Evidences. By Alex- 
ander Mair, D.D., of Morning Side, Edin- 
burgh. This isa revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a good, plain and useful book. 
(American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, 
New ‘York. $2.00.) Memories of Stam- 
bourne, Stencillings by Benjamin Beddow, 
of Bradford-on-Avon, with Personal Re- 
marks, Reeollections and Reflections. By 
C. H. Spurgeon. (American Tract Society, 
New York. 60 cents.) Stambourne is an 
English town in what Mr. Spurgeon wittily 
calls “his Grandfather’s country,’ his 
grandfather, James Spurgeon, having been 
preacher there in the meeting. Mr. Spur- 
geon during his corivalescence last summer 
fled to this place where time sped happily 
with him and was aided in its flight by 
explorations into the history, celebrities 
and literary productions of the place of 
which he collected a store and hasset them 
forth in this little book in his amusing and 
whimsical way, and vith thema libellum 
(and some other literary matter) unearthed 
by him but which was written in 1863 by 
Benjamin Beddow and parts of it published 
in the Evangelical Magazine in 1868. The 
Spurgeon flavor, brightness and playful- 
ness isin the whole collection. 











English Words: An Elementary Study of 
Derivations. By Charles F. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 84 cents.) This is a capital little 
elementary manual for beginning the study 
of English words. It canbe used either in 
school or college, according to the progress 
made by the class or student who is to 
use it. It covers the ground, is arranged in 
a natural, simple, and progressive order, 
and in general expresses moderate and well- 
established opinions.- The Gate .to 
Ceesar. By William C. Collar, A. M., 
Head Master Roxbury Latin School. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 50cents.) The motive of this 
little book isone with which we are in full 
sympathy, that is, by removing the difficult 








clauses from the text of Cesar to make it a 
book for beginners in Latin. These very 
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knotty passages have been our standing 
objection to Cxsar as a book for begipners. 
Thus far the only suggestion we could 
make in the case has been that teachers 
should read over these difficult passages to 
the elementary class in advance. Mr. Col- 
lar takes them out of the text altogether 
through a series of opening lessons, until 
the class have had time to learn a vocabu- 
lary and mastered the ordinary con- 
struction. Then he restores them and 
requires the class to read the full text. 
The manual is published in the usual form, 
with notes and vocabulary. Johnson's 
History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 
Edited with an introduction on methods of 
study, by Fred. N. Scott, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Michigan. . (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston. 42 cents.) The editor’s work in 
preparing this manual has been concen- 
trated on the preparation of a good text, on 
three short introductory papers, a bio- 
graphic sketch of Dr. Johnson, ‘methods 
of study,” and “aids to the study of Ras- 
selas,” and for the rest on the notes, which 
are few, the author having remarked very 
sensibly that there is not much use for them 
in schools which have reference libraries, 
and that it is far better to encourage the 
pupils to read and refer for themselves. 





Essays, Scientific, Political and Specula- 
tive. By Herbert Spencer. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 36.00 the set.) This is the 
new Library Edition of Spencer’s Essays, 
published in three volumes and containing 
seven essays not before republished. 
Changes have been made by the author in 
many of them, sometimes hy omission and 
sometimes by adding new matter. The one 

m “The Nebular Hypothesis,” for exam- 
ple, has been recast in both ways and 
brought up to date. In some case; a dis- 
tinct series of essays has been fused into 
one and consequently rearranged. As to 
arrangement, the dominating idea of the 
first volume is evolution. The second is 
composed of papers on philosophical, ab- 
stract and concrete science and esthetics, 
with evolution brought in only incident- 
ally. The ethical, political and_social pa- 
pers are collected in the third volume. 
They also are written from the evolution- 
ary. point of view. It is the Authorized 
Edition.——- Vew Fragments. By John 
Tyndall, F.R.S: (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 2.00.) This volume is the 
Authorized Edition. 1t contains essays and 
addr@sses by Professor Tyndall since 1880, 
beginning with the Presidential Address on 
the Sabbath, delivered that year before the 
Glasgow Sunday Society. Among others we 
note his lecture on Count Rumford, on 
Goethe’s ‘“Farbentehre,”’ on Pasteur, ‘‘About 
Common Water,” ‘‘ Personal Recollections 
of Carlyle,” ‘‘On the Origin, Propagation, 
and Prevention of Phthisis,’’ and many 
other well-known and valuable papers. 
Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. $2.00.) 
This is a series of popular lectures ond 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. It contains seventeen lectures 
or addresses, with brief notes of the discus- 
sion whic \ followed each. The lecturers are 
Edward D. Cope, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Francis E. Abbot, Benjamin F. Underwood, 
Robert G. Eccles, Arthur E. Kennely, Fred. 
J. Wulliiig, John C. Kimball, William 
Potts, L. A. W. Alleman, John A. Taylor, 
John W. Chadwick, Thomas Davidson, 
Forrest P. Rundell, Z. Sidney Sampson, 
Lewis G. Janes, and John Fiske. 





The Man of Genius. (Lombrosi, Turin. 
Imported by C. Scribner’s Sqns, New York. 
$125.) This work is by a thorough student 


of mental science, and bears evidence of 
great research. It is almost an encyclope- 
dia of facts as tomen of genius, their hight, 
their looks, their deformities, their pecu- 
Quoting 


liarities, their derangements. 
Aristotle as authority that many good 
poets write well when maniacal, but when 
cured can no longer write verse, he goes on 
toshow the relations of various neuroses, 
as well as of insanity to genius. He traces 
the influence of climate, weather changes, 
race, disease and civilization on genius, and 
considers the varieties of lunatics. Among 
the delusions of grandeur he places Christ, 
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L.R.C.P.E. (Brentano, New York. 50 cents.) 
This little hand-book of the Red Cross series 
is written in an interesting style and has 
-many good suggestions. The author is not 
restrained by the orderly method, but in his 
own random way talksof ‘‘Pains and Penal- 
ties,”’ ‘‘Sinkings,” ‘‘ Food as Fuel,” ‘‘ Beans 
and Beef,” *‘Alcohol,” etc. Wecould hardly 
agree with him that most diarrhea is 
caused by pork and that it is so dangerous a 
meat. He is too wholesale in his condemation 
of good cheese, and while in general right 
about alcohol, should advise its use at meals 
if it is ever used in any form of dyspepsia. 


Prof. J. Clark Murray, of McGill College, 

Montreal, presents us with An Introduction 

to Ethics (Boston, De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.) 

that deserves more than a passing notice. 

In the first place it is an introduction notin 

the sense of a philosophical discussion of the 

ultimate concepts which lie at the founda- 
tion ofa science, but in the sense of a guide 
to those who are unfamiliar with such con- 
cepts, and it is therefore of service to those 
who wish to begin the study of ethics. In 
the second place it is written in a‘simple 
and lucid style, well adapted for the class 
for which it is intended. The first part of the 
book is devoted to an examination of the 
psychological basis of ethics, with a state- 
ment of the empirical and transcendental 
theories of moral obligation, which is suffi- 
ciently fair, altho not very complete. The 
examination of utilitarianism, however, is 
a very good piece of work, the objections of 
its opponents and the admissions of its ad- 
herents being very effectively stated. On 
the other hand the estimate of the theories 
classed as stoical is not very critical. Pro- 
fessor Murray would have done well to con- 
sider Sidgwick’s work more carefully. He 
scarcely mentions it. The second part of 
the book consists of an enumeration of spe- 
cific moral obligations, and a discussion of 
virtue. In general the scholarship of the 
author is attested by judicious references to 
the best authorities, and his work will be 
found to be an excellent manual for the 
Christian teacher of ethics. 


The American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view for January opens with a piece of sen- 
sible moderation by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Ber- 
nard O’Reilly, D.D., on ‘*‘ Nationalism, the 
Conclave and the Next Pope.” It is some- 
what depressing, however, to pass from this 
paper to the visionary appeal of Mgr. Jo- 
seph Schroeder on “‘ American Catholics and 
the Temporal Power of the Pope,” We see 
po evidence in our respected friend Dr. R. 
H. Clarke’s paper on ‘“ Christopher Colum- 
bus: His Destiny—Preparation,’”’ that he 
has examined the Life of Columbus just 
published by Justin Winsor. The number 
is full, rich and various. Particularly in- 
teresting is the ‘‘ Scientific Chronicle.” 
The American Ecclesiastical Review (D. 
J. Gallagher & Co., Philadelphia) for Feb- 
ruary comes to hand with a series of papers 
on ‘‘ The Catholie School Question by Emi- 
nent Authors,” as its most,important con- 
tents. The papers are five in number and 
come from the Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Cha- 
tard, Bishop of Vincennes, the Rev. S. G. 
Messmer, D.D., Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., the Rev. James 
F. Loughlin, D.D., editor, and J. Murray, 





pool, England. 
and Yale Review is an interesting number. 





by Linton Satterthwait. 


that is known to be true. 


the books of the materialists and evolution 


“six primary elements” he originates ani 





quoting Renan, who, however, in two parts 
of the book, he classes with those having 
delusions, and shows what an insane in- 
heritance he had. Speaking of the place of 
his birth: “‘ On account of the frequency of 
consanguinous marriages, and of the pre- 
ponderance of the ecclesiastical element, 
the. place swarmed with the insane and the 
semi-insane.”’ ‘‘ These inoffensive lunatics 

a sort of institution, a municipal 

’ The book.is very able and very 
pe and its author a genius, altho 
we trust not of .the unsound kind. 
Dyspepsia By John Dewar, 


upon the fixed laws of Nature. 
crude compilation of recent guesses in th 
field of materialistic science, Dr. Mitchell’ 


say, a young man, and has much to learn; 
but-we do ngt much hope that he will ever 





Headmaster of St. Francis Schools, Liver- 
The New Englander 


Without disparaging the other articles of 
the number those that speak most directly 
to the issues of the times are “ Distinguish- 
ing Marks on Ballots,’ by Henry T. Blake, 
and ‘“‘ Independence in Politics—A Protest,” 


The Evolution of Life, by Herbert Wins- 
low Mitchell, M.D. (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.75), is one of those useless” 
books that fairly educated men for some in- 
scrutable reason seem forced now and again 
to write. Dr. Mitchell tells us nothing new 


He has read a 
good deal, apparently in a desultory way, in 


ists, and has rushed into print with a his- 
tory of life on the chemical theory. Out of 


mal life and animal organisms, slowly de- 
veloping from the lowest cell forms up to 
man. He begins without facts and ends in 
conjecture, but is all the time dwelling 
As arather 


book has a certain value: but we should 
not turn to his pages were we sorely in need 
of a trustworthy line of authority on any 
question even of the so-called science of evo- 
lution. From the photo-engraving facing 
the title-page Dr. Mitchell is, we -should 


learn it, Darwin neyer spoke with half as 
much show of confidence on the gubject to 





which he gave a long lifetime and an in- | 
comparable genius as does young Dr. 
Mitchell, who writes, as he says in his pref- 
ace, amid the worry and rush of active 
medical practice. O science of evolution! 
thy name is guesswork! 


Hymnal in the Seneca Language. Also 
Ten Psalms of David, Together with a Choice 
Collection of English Hymns with Tunes and 
an Index, By John Wentworth Sanborn. 
0-yo-ga-weh, Clear Sky, 1892. This little 
book has a pathetic history. It is a trans- 
lation into the Seneca language of a few of 
the Psalms and of such hymns as the Seneca 
Indians will use. It is done by Mr. Sanborn 
in a double sense as he has not only made 
the translation with such Indian assistance 
as he could get, but he has also set the type 
and made the book. The translating, type- 
setting and printing cost the author nearly 
all his spare time for fourteen years. We 
hope he will have his reward. We admire 
the courage and devotion of the man, which 
breathe in his remark: ‘‘ Printers will see im- 
perfections in it; but I determined4bat the 
Indians should have a hymn book, and here 
it is.” 

A Cyclopedia of Nature Teachings. 
With an Introduction. By Hugh Macmil- 
lan, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” etc. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $2.50.) This cyclopedia 
is one of the modern conveniences for the 
use of preachers and Suncay-school teach- 
ers. It is a ‘selection of facts, observa- 
tions, suggestions, illustrations, examples, 
and illustrative hints taken from all de- 
partments of inanimate Nature and ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order under topical 
headings, convenient for use and reference. 
The illustrative matter is compiled from a 
a great variety of sources and presented, so 
far as we have been able to test the collec- 
tion, in an accurate form. 


In The Church Psalter we have a selec- 
tion of the Psalms arranged for responsive 
reading on a different principle from any 
adopted heretofore. The editor is the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., of the Brick Church. 
He has omitted the imprecatory Psalms, 
Hebrew titles and musical terms. He has 
rearranged the best Psalms fer public wor- 
ship by subjects and divided them into 
fifty-three portions. With the exception of 
Psalms Ixxxix and cxix, which are abbre- 
viated, the Psalms are given entire and the 
ordinary verse division is retained, The 
text.is that of the Authorized Version. The 
book is provided with a few collects and a 
simple introductory order of common wor- 
ship. 


<> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“Darwin after Darwin,” is the title 
of a book that George J. Romanes is prepar- 
ing on the great scientist. 





.A volume of the later sermons of 
Canon Liddon will be issued by the Long- 
mans under the title ‘‘Sermons on Some 
Words of Christ.”’ 


..Cardinal Manning’s biography, by A. 
W. Hutton, is to be issued soon in London. 
Mr. Hutton was assisted by the Cardinal 
himself in collecting the materials for the 
work. 


..Early this month Macmillan & Co. 
will add to their series of copyright works 
‘Denzil Quarrier,’”’ by George Gissing, who 
wrote “‘ Demos,” ‘“‘ The Nether World,” and 
other stories dealing with London life and 
Socialism. 


.. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
in March the first number of a new quar- 
terly review devoted to religion, ethics and 
theology. It will be under the charge of an 
editorial committee, including Professors 
C C. Everett and C. H. Toy, of Harvard, 
with Mr. N. P. Gilman as Managing Ed- 
itor. 


.. The Appletons announce a new Series 
- | of fiction devoted to the modern literature 
of Holland. ‘“ Joost Avelingh,” by Maarten 
Moaartens, already published, is to be fol- 
- | lowed by “Eline Vere’’ and ‘‘ Suspected,” 
by Louisa Stratenus, and ‘Footsteps of 
Fate,’ by Louis Couperus; and later a new 
novel by Maartens. 


..The sixteenth volume of The Critic, 
which has just come to hand, is rich in 
Lowelliana, which the editors have been 
collecting with praiseworthy diligence. It 
also contains that sensible, clear, logical 
and now famous essay ‘‘On the Absence of 
the Creative Faculty in Women,’’ by Miss 
Molly Elliot Seawell, which is in refreshing 
contrast to our popular notions on the sub- 
ject. 
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..-The current number of the Century 
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lowed by installments of Dr. weds stiches 
‘Characteristics,’ and ‘‘ The Jews in New 
York.” There are also some “ Recent Dis- 
coveries Concérning the Gulf Stream,” and 
more “‘ Pioneer Days in San Francisco”; and 
Mr, Edward Atkinson tells us something of 
the “ Australian Registration of Land Ti- 
tles.” ‘‘Reffey,’’ a short story by the late 
Walcott Batestier, is clever, but quite with- 
out any trace of distinction. 


.. Perhaps once or twice a year the mag- 
azines contrive to stumple on a piece of 
genuine literature of that rare variety 
which we are pleased to call great. This is 
not a common occurrence, for the monthlies 
are being more and more crowded in the 
race by the huge Sunday papers, and are re- 
luctantly but unmistakably lowering their 
standard; but it does happen sometimes, 
and this month it is Scribner’s which has 
been fortunate enough to add something 
beautiful to English literature. Mr. 
Archibald Lampman’s poem, ‘“‘ The Com- 
fort of the Fields,’ in its faithfulness to 
Nature, its simplicity, its wisdom, its 
serenity, is worthy of Keats at his best. It 
isa luckless heart to which such beauty as 
this can bring no refreshing cheer, no touch 
of solace in the midst of toil. There are 
many admirable contributions to current 
periodical literature, for February, no 
doubt; but they shrink into justly insignifi- 
cant proportions when compared to Mr. 
Lampman’s noble achievement. 


.-Dr. Butler’s “‘ Bible Work” is no longer 
to be published by Funk & Wagnalls, but 
by a special agency whose office is No. 85 
Bible House in this city. Five royal octavo 
volumes of about 710 pages have already 
appeared. Three more are ready and will 
appear in July. Material has been collected 
for two more, making ten volumes in all for 
the completed work. It is executed on a 
plan of Dr. Butler’s own devising, and con- 
sists of a compilation from many sources of 
every good and fruitful piece of exposition 
which could bz found bearing on a given 
passage. Dr. Butler has already spent fif- 
teen years on the work and a large amount 
of capital. We understand that some 70,000 
range at the unfinished work have already 
It is a commentary with very 
decided points of practical and general vse- 
fulness. Dr. Butler wishes to extend its cir- 
culation among missionaries and theologi- 
cal students, and with this object in view 
offers to give to any Theological Seminary 
or Mission Board named by the donor, an 
equal number for every 50 or 100 —— 
ordered at the lowest trade price, $2.50 each 
In view of the cost and value of the work 
this is a generous proposition. 
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The Place of Authority in | pateete of Religious 
Belief. ~~ A as a » Stanton, D.D. 
i4x5/4, DP: iii, 224. E ork: Longmans, P 
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ge , ak a = Traill, D.C.L. 5, pp. viii, 
A rari of Heth, By William Black. New 
Revised Edition. 7x5, pp. viii, 338. The 
A Homeric Dictionary. For Schools and Col- 
eges. upon the German of Dr. Georg 

Autenrieth. Translated by Robert P. Kee 
oo pevenss av Isaac Flagg. 7¢x5, pp. xv, on. 
Letters ‘Of Fic Marshal Count Helmuth von 
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Lectures on the History of Literature. Deliver- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A NEW BOOK 


(Now printed for the first time) 


By Thomas Carlyle. 


Lectures on the 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Delivered April to July, 1838. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.00 
Copyrighted. 





A new classic is unexpectedly added to lit- 
erature in the publication of this book. The 
lectures, twelve in number, were delivered 
in London in 1888. One of the lecturer’s 
hearers took complete notes of the course, 
with the exception of one lecture, and these 
are now published for the first time, after 
careful editing and abundant annotation by 
Professor J. Reay Greene. 

“We could have no work from his hand which em- 
bodies more clearly and emphatically his literary 
opinions than this graphic survey of the great writers 
and t literary epochs of the world. Many will 


it is the clearest and wisest and most genuine 
"— Boston Herald, 


Life of our Lord Upon Earth. 


Considered in its Historical, Chronological and Geo- 
ts. By the Rev. SAMUEL J, AN- 
3 maps x oF eee Revised edition 
from new plates. 

Mr. Andrews’s ce has long been a recog- 
nized authority among clergymen, students 
of the Bible, and readers generally on the 
life of Christ. This new edition presents 
the work in a fresh form, rewritten through- 
cut, and in accord with the results of mod 
ern research. Its value is thus apparent. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or xent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS," I 
County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
EWSPAVPER APVERSIGING. 


Pages, 30 Cen 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, Ni: 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & RRO.% Broadway.N.Y 
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MODELS | cea 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. 0. Armstrong & Son, 51 E. 10th 8.,, N.Y. 


D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. 


By JoHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., author of ** Frag- 
ments of Science,”’ “ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion,”’ Cloth, 
$2.00, 


ete, 12mo, 500 pages. 


AMON t the wablen ts treaved in (this volume are * The 
Sabbath,” “ Life in the Al * The cap oN and its 
Congeners,” ‘** Common Water,” and “ Mole- 
cules, and Ether-Waves.” In addition Fr the opular 
treatment of scientific themes, the author devotes 
several chapters to biographical sketches of the ut- 
most_ inte’ including studies of Count ——- 
and Thomas cans. and chapters on “ Louis Pas’ 

his Life and Labors,” and “ Personal Recoliections of 
Thomas Carlyle.’ 


EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND ART. 


A Series of Seventeen Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation, by Prof. JoHN FIskE, Rev. J. W. 
CHADWICK, Dr. LEwIs G. J ANES, Prof. 
E. D. Cops, and others. 466 pages. With 
% Portraits. Cloth, $2.00. 


These pular essays, by some of the ablest expo- 
nents of the doctrine of evolution in this country, will 
be read with | and profit by all lovers of ‘good 
literature an uggestive thought. The principle of 
evolution, being universal, admits of a great div ersi- 
ty of applications and illustrations; some of those ap- 
pearing b in the present volume are distinctively fresh 
and new 


12mo. 


“The addresses include some of the most important 
Th a — i rtant subjects, — nee = 
ey are : oo mportant subjects, are prepar 
with great care, and are delivered, for the most part, 
by highly eminent authorities.” —Public Opinion. 


THE HORSE: 


A Study in Natural History. By W1ILLiAM 
H. FLoweEnr, C.B., Director in the British 
Natural History Museum. The second 
volume in the MODERN SCIENCE SERIES, 
edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





12mo. 
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Financial. 
THE USES OF CREDIT. 

ONE of the results of our present finan- 
cial discussions is to bring out crude ideas 
about the elementary principles of nation- 
al finance. Thus a man known to be in- 
terested in the Erie Canal but never before 
understood to, be a student of money, 
writes to a Washington paper a long letter 
about the danger of credit in general and 
bank credit in particular. As his views 
may be the same as those held by. others 
it may be well to discuss them briefly. 

The first charge is that loans made by 
banks are based on next to nothing, and 
that thus there is an inflation of bank 
credit beyond the limits of safety. As the 
reasoning is very curious it is here quoted: 





‘* After a bank has loaned its credit to its 
customer, and he has deposited it, this 
often intangible substance, this often 
airy nothing, is treated on bank books as 
actual money, which the bank is author- 
ized to reloan to the extent of three- 
fourths of the original amount. Every 
fresh issue of bank credit, through its 
paper loan to its customer as money, fur- 
nishes the bank with another lawful 
opportunity to expand its credit, by 
reloaning three-fourths of it as before 
stated. The more the activity of bank 
borrowers is stimulated by the ease of 
securing bank-credit loans, the more the 
bank itself is furnished with another oppor- 
tunity to increase its profits, by still further 
enlarging its paper loans; and it is thus 
that bank credit becomes susceptible of a 
vast expansion at little more cost to the 
bank than book-keeping, printing bank 
paper and affixing bank signatures.”’ 

If a man borrows money from a bank 
and then deposits it in the same bank, 
surely, as long as that deposit is not 
the bank actually 


paid out nothing; and a reloan—not on 


drawh upon, has 


“airy nothing” but on the original capital 
canbemade. Our letter writer evidently 
labors under the idea that the borrowing 
should be charged against the bank but 
that the deposit should not be credited to 
it. If now a numberof loans are made and 
all of the borrowed money at first is left 
on deposit and then gradually drawn out, 
clearly, to learn how the banks stands, it 
is only necessary to count up the deposits 
and then see whether not more than three- 
quarters of their total have been loaned 
out on good security. It is certainly a 
very singular mental fog in which our 
writer lost himself when he called this 
‘‘a vast expansion at little more cost 
than book-keeping and printing.” When 
banks can really do business on “ intangi- 
ble substances,” we shall be able also t) 
move ourselves from place to place with- 
out cost, by lifting ourselves by the straps 
of our boots. 

Our author resumes the discussion by 
stating that we have too much credit. that 
actual money ought to be passed from 
hand to hand for more than eight per 
cent. of our total transactions (the esti- 
mated present percentage) saying that the 
issue is between actual money and ‘‘costly 
bank credit.” As to the beneficent effects 
of credit. it is really too late in the 
commercial day to set them forth. 
Bagehot, in one of his essays, shows 
how a merchant possessing credit (that is 
the confidence of his fellowmen) can 
always out-trade a rival who relies only 
on his own hard cash. Credit in money 
or goods represents just so much capital 
added to the merchant’s personal re- 
sources—capital for which he pays but a 
moderate interest, but which, if well em- 
ployed, will yield to him four or five times 
its cost. A manufacturer or jobber will 
earn on his whole employed capital, we 
will say, from ten to fifteen per cent. a 
year, a return none too large when all the 
risks of bad debts, loss of plant through 
new inventions and the like are taken into 
account. If such a merchant can by 
means of his credit horrow more capital 
either in the form of goods or money at 





say five per cent, and can extend his busi- 


: 
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ness to an equal extent, he can make for 
himself as much additional profit as is rep- 
resented by the difference between the 
five per cent. paid and the ten to fifteen 
per cent. earned. This in turn drives 
down the margin of profits in all lines 
almost to the verge of safety, while the 
article manufactured or sold is produced 
and given to the consumer at the lowest 
possible cost. _A merchant who should 
trade only on his own capital could not 
earn profit enough to make his business 
pay him for his risk and trouble; and if he 
could the public would have to pay 
higher prices. Meanwhile besides the con- 
sumers, the merchant succeeds better and 
the money lender gets interest on his 
capital which otherwise might not have 
been employed. 

There is, however, a grain of truth in our 
letter-writer’s chaff. The extension of 
credit as a means of doing business, bas 
been the one great force which has 
set our modern commerce going at the 
present rapid pace. But with the increase 
of benefit comes also an increase of dan- 
ger, according to the law which runs 
through all human undertakings. If 
there is anywhere a prospect of profit, 
there is always a possibility of loss. So 
delicate a thing as credit can easily be put 
out of true adjustment. Our writer has 
mistaken-cause for effect; for the abuse of 
credit is not an argument against credit it- 
self. Thatis to say, the borrower must 
not blame the bank—the credit machine— 
if his use of the borrowed money does not 
turn out to be successful. Farmers are 
always blaming the bank system when 
crops are poor and profits small. In fact, 
it is far from being an unmixed good that 
farmers can borrow easily by mortgaging 
their land. <A tradesman with an average 
farmer's income finds it much harder to 
borrow money. He must stand examina- 
tion as to his affairs, his judgment in busi- 
ness, his energy and other qualities. This 
very care which limits his borrowing, has 
a good effect in this respect that it pre- 
vents the young tradesman from ruining 
himself by unbusinesslike i.e of large 
credits. 

With the the farmer it is otherwise; his 
land—which represents to him what the 
store and stock do to the trader—is a fix- 
ture, and a loan upon it is reasonably safe. 
Consequently a sum of money often be- 
yond the farmer's ability to handle in his 
business, may be borrowed. The lender 
does not ask what the farmer’s busi- 
ness qualities are, because he says to 
himself that the land is good for the loan 
whether this particular farmer fails or 
not. So the ease of borrowing proves to 
be an edged tool with which many an 
agriculturist cuts himself. So while the 
land is still good for the mortgage on it, it 
may be that the farmer getting the loan. 
has really put upon his shoulders a burden 
which must eventually crush him. Then 
this particular farmer and his brothers in 
misfortune rise and say that we must have 
more currency, that the banks are robbing 
us, and that credit plays too large a part 
in our affairs. And all because his fatal 
facilities for borrowing, beneficent if 
rightly used, have in some cases, because 
wrongly used, brought losses upon him. 
He thus tries to shift the responsibility, 
from his own failure as a business man, 
upon the system of credit. But a discern- 
ing public will see the difference. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


FoREIGN trade statistics continue to 
make interesting reading. In December 
we exported no less than $119,982,000 in 
merchandise, making the magnificent 
total of $970,506,000 for the year. This is 
the heaviest year on record, the nearest 
approach being in 1880, when our exports 
reached a value of $889,6838,000. Our 
merchandise imports in 1891 were $828,- 
312,000, leaving an excess of exports of 
$142,193,000, the heaviest balance in our 
favor since 1881. Every one knows that re- 
cent heavy exports are the result of boun- 
tiful crops and large foreign demand. 
This, of course, is encouraging to business 
men and railroad managers while it lasts. 
But every one also knows that conditions 
are abnormal; that crop conditions are 
hardly likely tq be the same next year; 
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fall back to ordinary proportions, or even 
give precedence to some other sources of 
supply which foreign markets are free to 
draw upon. This lack of stability to our 
export trade is a factor that bears watch- 
ing; hence itis all the more satisfactory to 
note the growth of what are termed minor 
exports. Breadstuffs, cotton, provisions 
and oil form the great bulk of our ship- 
ments. The minor exports include manu- 
factures, and their total for December was 
$28,200,000 against $24,266,000 a year ago. 
December's total imports were also very 
heavy; $69,444,000, or $8,600,000 larger 
than in 1891. That we are buying more 
freely of foreign products in spite of 
higher tariff is further evidence of home 
prosperity. Our imports for the year were 
$828,312,000; the largest ever reached and 
about $5,000,000 greater than the previ- 
ons year. The gold movement for the 
year showsimports of $44,970,000 and ex- 
ports of $124,058,000, a loss of $34,118,000. 
As an offset to this it is estimated that our 
stock of gold has been increased $20,000,- 
000 by home production, leaving a net 
loss of only $14,000,000. 

Money is over plentiful, and lendcrs are 
finding extreme difficulty in employing 
their surplus at anything like satisfactory 
rates. Call loans averaged only 14 per 
cent. last week, 1@24 per cent. being the 
extreme rates to stock borrowers. Time 
money was freely offered at 2}@3 per 
cent. for 60 days, and 34@4 per cent. for 
longer periods. Commercial paper was in 
good request, but limited supply, prime 
double names being quoted at 4@44 per 
cent. four months. The bank statement 
was another surprise, surplus reserve ex- 
hibiting a further gain of $3,018,000. This 
item now figures at $35,770,000 compared 
with $23,943,000 same time in 1891. De- 
posits increased $12,000,000 for the week, 
and stand at $509,514,000, the highest to- 
talon record. The holdings of specie and 
legal tender are also the heaviest inthe 
history of the banks. At first a good deal 
of mystery attended this enormous accu- 
mulation of idle funds. By some it was 
erroneously attributed to bad trade. The 
true reasons are easily found. Of first 
importance is the enormous increase 
of currency which has been go- 
ing on month by month since 1878. 
Excluding gold coinage and allowing 
for contraction in bank circulation our 
currency bas gained over $300,000,000 
during this interval, But this is not the 
only cause of accumulation. Funds are 
returning froni*the West with unusual 
freedom; not alone because demands for 
crop purposes are subsiding, but because 
collections have been good at the central 
West and large amounts of indebtedness 
to Eastern lenders have been canceled. 
Then, too, prices of many articles are 
very low, and less money is needed to buy 
and carry them. Influences such as 
these are quite sufficient to explain the 
present oversupply of money; made the 
more apparent by our prosperity rather 
than adversity. Many of our large insti- 
tutions are seriously perplexed in the 
effort to find employment for their funds. 
Bonds and stocks are their only refuge. 
The chief danger is that speculation may 
be unduly stimulated. 

Sentiment on the Stock Exchange was 
more divided, confidence predominating. 
Two sets of influences are at work, and 
only time can decide which will even- 
tually assert themselves. On the one 
side is this unusual accumulation of idle 
money, always a powerful stimulus of 
bull speculation. To this influence must 
be added the removal of the Chilean war 
cloud, continued large earnings on the 
granger and trunk lines, phenomenal ex- 
ports, and better prospects for general 
trade and the iron industry. These are 
all arguments in favor of higher prices, 
which have only been partially discounted 
by the recentadvance. Atthe same time, 
any strengj3h derived from such sources 
is materially modified by decreased earn- 
ings on many Southern roads, resulting 
from the low price of cotton and conse- 
quent depression in that section; while on 
portions of the Pacific Coast there has 
been great over expansion and commer- 
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railroad prosperity. Foreigners, more- 
over, have continued to return our stocks 
and bonds in large amounts, thus adding 
to the difficulties.of taking profits or lift- 
ing prices to a higher level alone. Such 
conflicting influences as these leave the 
market in an unsettled condition, more 
favorable, perhaps, to the professional 
traders than to the general run of com- 
mission houses, who have been encour- 
aging their customers ‘to buy on the re- 
actions.” 





For bonds there is an excellent demand, 
extending into many of the low class is- 
sues, the prospects for which have been 
improved by larger earnings and bettered 
condition of their respective roads. Many 
large financial institutions have been 
forced to put their funds into bonds be- 
cause, as already said, of the difficulty of 
lending at fair rates of interest. Invest- 
ment purchases of this character absorbed 
very considerable amounts of high class 
.stocks and bonds; and the effect of these 
purchases 1s likely to be an important aid 
to the bull movement. Rumors of increas- 
ing dividends are still in the air, tho noth- 
ing definite enough for publication is 
given out. Good earnings were, of course, 
the basis of such reports. St. Paul re- 
ported a net gain in earnings of $416,894 
in December; its increase for six months 
being $1,429,000 net, or 25 per cent. Ca- 
nadian Pacific gained $306,568 net in the 
month, and $1,559,000 in twelve months. 
Reading’s net earnings for December were 
$208,000 larger than a year ago; and 
Erie showed a net gain of $94,568. The 
latter made a handsome increase of $263,- 
000 in gross earnings for the month; so, 
also, did Pennsylvania on its lines east of 
Pittsburgh. Lackawanna, Jersey Central 
and Pennsylvania are not, however, mak- 
ing as good net returns as last year. Lacka- 
wanna’s annual statement showed a profit 
of 9.21 per cent. against ten per cent. in 
1890. Reading is a notable exception 
among the coalers, and is effectually using 
its newly acquired strength toward en- 
larging its importance as a coal producer. 
The unusval activity and advance in 
Lackawanna was variously accounted for, 
the manipulation being supported by 
strong buying. Coal prices were advanced 
twenty-five cents per ton; but this had 
little effect on the coal stocks, as produc- 
tion is restricted and a better demand is 
needed to steady prices. The Gould 
stocks were stronger than usual; the 
change therein intensifying curiosity as to 
Mr. Gould’s real position. The strength 
of Manhattan was due to the Court of 
Appeals’ decision regarding damages to 
property owners. The Vanderbilts and 
trunk lines were also strong. Much is 
made of the increased business that will 
accrue to these lines from the Chicago ex- 
portation; but it should not: be forgotten 
that this traffic will involve very large 
preliminary outlays. 


Business reports are not unanimously 
satisfactory. Many complaints come 
from the South and California. Some 
disappointment is also manifested in home 
circles, where expectations have been run- 
ning too high. Bank clearings at all the 
principal cities showed an increase of 21 
per cent. for the week, the heaviest gains 
being at New York, where speculation 
swells the total, and at some of the North- 
western cities. Colder weather stimulated 
the dry goods trade, and better reports of 
this business are received from interior 
points. For hardware and boots and shoes 
alarger market is being anticipated at St. 
Louis, Minneapolis andOmaha. The iron 
trade is still quiet and living upon expec- 
tations. Leather and hides were strong. 
Wheat reacted somewhat after cessation 
of war talk, but was fairly supported by 
export demand. Corn declined under 
pressure of receipts at the West. Cotton 
was irregular and suffered because of con- 
tinued heavy supplies. The “visible” is 
now figured at 4,605,000 bales against 
8,524,000 bales last year. Wheat stocks 
are reported at 67,100,000 bushels against 
45,400,000 last year. Corn exports are in- 
creasing, wheat decreasing. 





Silver touched 904 cents, the lowest 
price ever reached, The causes are famil- 


iar. Every one. recognizes that the im- 
mense quantity of silver bullion piled up 
in the United States Treasury-vaults must 
at some future time be forced upon the 
market. The moral effect of this is inju- 
rious and creates a distrust which is apt 
to be greater than warranted and run to 
extremes. Then, too. speculators and sil- 
ver agitators are disappointed at the poor 
prospect of legislation affecting silver. 





Add the increase of production, estimated 
at 5,000,000 ounces in 1891 by Director 
Leech, of the United States Mint, and we 
have the chief causes of decline. Bullion 
dealers think the annual production is 
even greater than Mr. Leech estimates, 
for the reason that he has taken no ac- 
count of British imports of lead and other 
ores containing silver. From this source 
alone it is calculated that the world’s sup- 
ply has been unknowingly increased over 
9 percent. India was a buyer at the lowest 
prices, and forthcoming Government pur- 
chases served to steady quotat'ons. 


Foreign exchange has been in demand 
as an investment to obtain interest. High 
rates, however, checked this inquiry. The 
absence of gold imports, with such a high- 
ly favorable trade balance, is largely ex- 
plained by the return of securities, which 
is turning out to have been more consid- 
erable than was supposed. This move. 
ment, as well as larger remittances than 
usual about the end of the year, largely, if 
not entirely, accounts for the unexpected 
course of exchange during the last few 
weeks. Altho large exports of breadstuffs 
still continue, imports are also increasing; 
and there is now little talk of gold im- 
ports. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Jan. Ww. Jan.%. 
E cckboeed $453,582,700 $47,202,600 Inc. 
113,192,600 110,402,400 





$380,100 
Inc. 2,790,200 
-- 50,206,800 46,968,600 Inc. 3,238,200 
- 509,514,000 497,472,400 Inc. 12,041,600 
5,488,300 5,566,700 Dec. 78,400 


The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie ..... ...... $113,192,600 $110,402,400 Inc. $2,790,200 
50,206,800 46,968,600 Inc. | 8,238,200 


Total reserve. .$163,399,400 $157,371,000 Inc. $6,028,400 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 127,628,500 124,368,100 Inc. 3,010,400 
Excess of re- 








serve above 
legal require- 5 
ments.........0. 35,770,900 33,002,900 Inc. 3,018,000 


Excess of reserve Jan. 31st, 1891............... 28,943,125 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

Bid. Asked. 
U. S. 4s, 1907, registered ...............ssse00s 116 11634 
BF, GR, BE, SIN 000 civewsdic ‘evcccecconsd 116 11634 
is cs SU SUNIIOE, occ. csecescsesdovced 100 ‘av 
iN ch) cc ccskaweees setvedsesooes 109 
Co Ee er ee ill 
SO NE, BENG s vcnesvccvescccnctdesscssonedd 113 
RET BG, TID. cicvesccisccccdcsesicsvosncen 116 
GEIL « ssacwotcnncess vectsueons seas 11846 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: 60-days’ sight, 4.84@4.844; demand, 
4.86@4.863; cables, 4.86}@4.864; commer- 
cial, 4.828@4.83. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The closing quotations for city bank 
stocks were as follows: 





































































, Bid. 
Am 220 
185 
Bi wy i. 180 
Butch. & Drover’s.... «. 220 
Central National..... 130 erchants 1538 
Chase National. erchants’ Ex 13 
Chatham Metropolitan ie 
Chemical. e' lis. -- 350 
AE + Mount Morris - +» 250 
Citizens’.. New York..... oes 238 
Continental New York Co.......... 605 
Corn Exchange N. Y. National Ex.... 130 
posit, Ninth National....... 108 
Rive i h Ward.... 160 
Eleventh Ward North America +. 160 
A Jriental +. 2 
first National Pacific........ +. 190 
‘irst Nat. S’n I Park..... --- 800 
fourth 01 People’s --- 20 
Gallatin National Phenix ooe 135 
Garfield Nat'l Republic -- 170 
German-American board +» 172 
German: d National...... 325 
Greenwich venth National.... 120 
apover & Lea 150 
Hudson River St. Nicholas 115 
v= ted and State of New York... 108 
rv n’s 100 
Lincoin National.... U,8. National........ 200 
hattan estern National.... 123}¢ 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 31st, were: 














Market & Fulton... 


Differences. * 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment in our financial department offering 
8,000 shares of 7 per cent. preferred cumu- 
lative stock, $100 each of the Domestic 
Sewing Machine Co. These shares are 
non-assessable. Further particulars can 
be obtained of the Atlantic Trust Co., 
Hamilton Trust Co., of Brooklyn, or the 
Fidelity Title and Deposit Co., of Newark, 
N. J. ; 


....The New York City banks are lit- 
erally gorged with money on deposit. The 
total amount held by the banks of this 
city, as reported Saturday last, wss $599,- 
514.000. The banks holding $20,000,000 or 
over were the 


Baik oa sive s s¥aled coo diabcrsativeectadl $31,393,800 
Importers’ and Traders’...............+ 29,560,000 
DSc Sukuenys Ci isirr scuweciovepnk cs sO 28,500,600 
RSD: RT DE PS ENE Ee 27,601,900 
SS oe Co oe action S's pul sieeabate 26,220,400 
Pri wins fabecccsccst vebbsuneSecetoed 20,126,700 


....The production of anthracite coal in 
the United States in 1890 amounted to 45,- 
544,970 tons. In 1860 it was 9,389,330 tons. 
The output of bituminous coal for 1890 
was 94,496,000 tons, for 1860, 5,775,070 
tons. These figures show the wonderful 
increase in the use of coal during the last 
thirty years and furnish the imagination 
with a slight idea of the tremendous ad- 
vances made in this country in that period 
in manufacturing, in the increase in the 
railway service and in other directions in 
which the use of coal is an important 
factor. 


....-Duluth, Minn., has become a great 
center for the iron industry, the number 
of tons of iron mined in the county in 
1891 being 1,003,000. ‘There are, in addi- 
tion, tributary to Duluth, a number of the 
largest and most valuable iron mines in 
the country. The shjpments made during 
the last eight years from Duluth have been 
4,200,000 long tons of iron ore. In 1891, 
Duluth produced 274,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. She received 40,391,974 bushels of 
wheat, 2,500,000 barrels of flour and 1,750,- 
000 tons of coal. Duluth, being favorably 
situated at the extreme western point of 
lake navigation, has a decided advantage 
in the matter of shipments by water over 
Chicago and other cities, and she has sev- 
eral lines of railways, reaching in various 
directions westward and covering a great 
extent of territory. 


....The organization of new banks in 
this city continues, the last applicant for 
public favor being the Colonial Bank, 
which was organized on the 25th inst. It 
is to be located in the vicinity of Ninety- 
third Street and Columbus Avenue. The 
capital stock, $100,000, and surplus, $25,- 
000, has been subscribed and paid in, the 
stock being taken almost entirely by resi- 
dents of the locality. The Board of Direct- 
ors, representing some of the prominent 
business men in the city, consists of Per- 
cival Knauth (of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne, bankers), Robert Dunlap, Edwin 
W. Orvis (of Orvis Brothers & Co.), John 
A. McCall (Comptroller Equitable Life 
Insurance Co.),;A. C. Cheney (President 
Garfield National Bank), Walter F. Hur- 
comb (late Vice President Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Albany, N. Y.), Timothy 
Hogan (steamships), William A. Lombard 
(banker), I. M. Grennell (builder), Isaac W. 
White (formerly the Cashier of the Chase 
National Bank), who will be the President, 
and 8. L. Chamberlaine, the Cashier. 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots: 


100 shares Fisher's Island Brick M’f’g Co...... 95. 
40 shares Phenix Ins. Co...............ceeeeeeee 146 
47 shares Commercial Alliance Life Ins. Co... .55 
10 shares Real Estate Ex. & Auc. Room, Lim.1054% 
$25,000 Ala. Funding 4 per cent. bonds, due 

95 


$5,000 M. and E. Rd. Co. Ist mort. 7s, due 1914.140 
50 shares First Nat’! Bk. of Staten Island.,..111% 
$5,000 Buff., N. Y. and Erie Rd. Co., Ist mort. 7s, 


CE nindtinverestsssvtcocccevesysossesned 134% 
$20,000 West Shore Rd. 4 per ceut. reg. guar. 
bonds, due 2361, $10,000 each.............. 1024 


$30,000 City of N. Y. 3 per cent. bonds, issued for 
Harlem Bridge (exempt from tax), due 1910, 


BP WS cadicncscsccssanataess 10034@100%, 
200 shares Albany and Susq. Rd. Co......... 1004; 
$2,000 N. Y. and Har. Rd. Co. 7 per cent. cons. 

mort. bonds, due 1900............... cess 121% 
$1,000 City of N. Y. 5 per cent. goid cons. stock, 

redeemable 1908... ........6.0cceececeeeees 12134 
800 shares Postal Telegraph Co................. $1 
35 shares Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery 

BRR Ris Sg Neste v0 0c isd neticds cccdeceenen® 115% 
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$3,500 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Rd. 
Co.,6per cent., scrip........ nara aE f 1003¢ 

10 shares Stuyvesant Safe Dep. Co.............75 
29 shares National Gas Trust..................I11 
15 shares State Trust Co., ex div...... aides 194% 
20 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co. Hes 
$10,500 Schuyler Steam Tow Boat Co., of Albany, 


N. Y., 6 per cent. bonds....... Ee iaera ious 16 
1 share The Alliance Ins. Association. $i, a... 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co......... 


70 shares United N. J. Rd. and eda: os 

$72,000 Jamaica & Brooklyn Road Co., first mort. 
Sper Ghat. DOMAS. .........ccccsccccccccces 8546 

4,691 shares Jamaica and Brooklyn Road Co., $7 
per share. 

200 shares Manhattan Trust Co.............. 1264 





li shares Cen. N. J. Land Imp. Co............. 60% 
10 shares Union Trust Co...................0008 732 
5 shares Thurber, Whyland Co., pref ....... 106% 
30 shares Bogota City Railway Co............. $11 


...-The Hamilton Trust Company of 
Brooklyn will receive subscripfions at par 
for $300,000 common stock of Journeay & 
Burnham, par value of shares $100 each, 
full paid and non-assessable. The stock 
offered is the balance of that issued last 
year by the Company to acquire the inter- 
est of the deceased partner. The 8 per 
cent. stock offered at that time was largely 
over-subscribed, and it is now quoted 106 
ex-dividend, with no stock offered. The 
Company has no bonds and is stated to be 
without debt of any kind. The net earn- 
ings of the Company are divided between 
the preferred and common stock upon the 





basis of 8 per cent. to the former and 12 
per cent. to the latter, after which all fur- 
ther. profits are divided equally. The 
career of the business, which has an exist- 
ence of over forty years, has been very 
prosperous, the yearly sales having 
amounted to an average of over $1,250,000 
For the three months ending Decem- 
ber 31st last, its gross business amounted to 
$386,965.17, being $71,943.48 in excess of 
business of the firm during the correspond- 
ing period in the previous year. The net 
profits for the quarter were $37,777.18, be- 
ing equal to an annual rate of 8 per cent. 
upon the preferred stock, 12 per cent. upon 
the common stock, and leaving a sur- 
plus of over 5 per cent. upon both, 
equal to 13 11-100 per cent. upon 
the preferred stock and 17 11-100 
per cent. upon the common stock, with 
every expectation of still higher results in 
the future. The Company is managed by 
Messrs. Lyman 8. Burnham, Hugh Boyd 
and John M. Conklin, for many years asso- 
ciated with the late firm, and who have 
agreed to remain in its service until July 
1st, 1896, or longer, if desired by the board 
of directors. Subscriptions will also be 
received by the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 


_ VERMILYE & 00,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


‘ BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investrient Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


B.S, ng belt of ee Te the richest in 
and railroad 





ja! 


tegrit 
mn invite ae carbene at will gladly 1 furnish 
land values throughout Texas are increasing 


” FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas National Bank Bdg., Dallas, Texas. 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 








United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9, 750,000. 


ny Hg & legal depo depository for mon: 
is authorized to act as gua 


dy 2 
INTEREST AL1.OWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be mates any time and withdrawn after 


five days’ noti: to interest for 
a whole time 


This 
into Coen nal and 
trustee. 





as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


WILSON G. HUNT, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


DANIEL D. Lorp, JO. CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL sanae, EDWARD COOPER, 
JAMES LO W. BAYARD  osTawe, 


Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIs JAMEs, WILLIAM HOCK EFI: LER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, we ES ae: MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |WM. D.S 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE — 








a co INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & GO 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, 


8 PER CENT. NET. Prune farms better 





Oregon investment. 


its for the quarter were $37,777.18, being at the 
annual rate of 8 per cent. upon the Preferred 
Stock, 12 per cent. upen the Common Stock, 
and asurplus equal to5 11-100 per cent. upon both, mak- 
ing in all 13 11-100 per cent. upon the Prefer- 
red Stockand 17 11-100 per cent. upon the 
Common Steck. It is, however, expected that the 
business will show a much greater increase after 
March Ist, upon which date the company will remove 
from its present limited and inconveniently located 
premises on Atlantic Avenue to its new and commodi- 
ous building, now nearly completed, at the junction of 
Fulton Street and Flatbush Avenue. This site was se- 
lected after due consideration, and it is believed to be 
the most advantageous location inthe city of Brooklyn 
fora dry goods business. It is reached by seven dif- 
ferent lines of street cars, is opposite the station of 
both elevated railroads and within two blocks of the 
Long Island Railroad station, whereas the present 
locetion is reached by but two lines of street cars. 
The removal is in response to a popular demand, and 
universal assurances of approval have been received 
of the contemplated change. 

The company is managed, under the control of its 
Board of Directors, by the surviving members of the 
late firm, aided by its well-known, reliable, and expe- 
rienced staff of employés. Messrs. Lyman S. Burn- 
ham and Hugh Boyd, and Mr. John M. Conklin, for 
many years associated with the late firm, have enter- 
ed into an agreement with the company to remain in 
its service until July ist, 1896, and for such longer pe- 
riod as their services may be required. 

The stock now offered is the balance of that issued 
by the company to acquire the interest of the de- 
ceased partner. The eight per cent, stock which was 
offered in July last was largely oversubscribed, and 
was allotted pro rata among nearly six hundred ap- 
plicants. Itis now quoted 106 ex dividend bid, with 
no stock offered. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ten per cent upon application, balance within ten 


days after allotment. The right is reserved, should 
the applications exceed the amount offered, to allot a 








than U.S. Bonds. Investment Share Certificates of this 
Company for sale on installments. CROPS AND BANKS 
NEVER FAILIN OREGON. Send for our new Prospectus. 
TH E FARM TRUST & LOAN Cos Portland, Oregon. 


W AN TED ro $20,000 to 
e oe » Se gence in Al 
Farm Mortgage Loans $500 to $1,000 eac h. 
Valuation of property treble pracy of loans at most 
conservative estimate of value 
ARTHUR A. BRU NDAGE, 
Dawson, North Dakota. 
Reference: Capital National Bank, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 


HAMILTON TRUST CO. 


191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT PAR FOR 


$300,000 COMMON STOCK OF 


"JOURNEAY & BURNELAM,” 


ESTA BLISHED 1844. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 


PAR. VALUE OF SHARES, 100 EACH. 


Full paid and non~assessable. 
Stockholders have no persona! liability. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 


PREFERRED STOCK, 
COMMON STOCK, 


$500,000 
$500,000 





The Company has no bonds and is without 
debt of any kind, 


The net earnings of the company are divided be- 
tween the Preferred and Common Stock, upon the 
basis of 8 PER CENT. to the former and 12 PER 
CENT. to the latter, and all further profits are divided 
equally. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 
LYMAN Ss. BURNHAM, President. 
HUGH BOYD, Vice President and Treas- 

urer. 
(Surviving members of the late firm of Messrs. Jour- 
neay & Burnham.) 
JOHN M. CONKLIN, Sec’y and Manager. 
DIRECTORS. 
LYMAN 8. BURNHAM, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
HUGH BOYD, ETHAN ALLEN DOTY, 
JAMES THOMPSON, F. A. PARSONS, 
JESSE C. WOODHULL, M. W. BARSE, 
JOHN M. CONKLIN. 

Registrar of Stock, 
FRANKLINiITRUST COMPANY. 
Depositories, 

FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, 


The firm of Messrs. JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, of 
Brooklyn, Importers and Dealers in Dry Goods, was 
established in January, 1844, by Mr. Henry P. Jour- 
neay and Mr. Lyman 8. Burnham. In the following 
year Mr. Hugh Boyd became a partner, and the firm 
remained unchanged until the death of Mr. Journeay 
a year ago necessitated a reorganization, and its con- 
version intoa corporation was accomplished. 

The reputation of the firm for honorable dealing 
and for the high class of goods which it handles has 
always been recognized, and its credit and that of 
the company succeeding it is the highest accorded by 
the Commercial Agencies of the country. It has over 
50,000 patrons, not only in Brooklyn, but throughout 
the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and extending as far 
South as Texas, and as far West as Iowa. 

Its career has been one of continued prosperity, 
the sales for upward of forty years past hav- 
ing amounted to over $1,250,000 per an- 
num. For the three months ending Dec. 3ist, 1891— 


the first complete quarter of the corporation—its gross 
business amounted to $356,965.17, being $71,- 





DENVER, COLORADO, 


less amount than that subscribed for. Preference in 
allotment will be given, so far as is practicable, to the 
customers of the house. 

Prospectus and form of application can be obtained 
from the undersigned, 4nd applications may be made 
to them direct or through local banks. 


HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 
191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
15 Nassau Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE 
RECEIVED AT 


Atlantic Trust CoHamilton Trust Co 


39 William St., | 191 Montague St, 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. 


Fidelity Title and Deposit Co., 


781 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
FOR 


3,000 SHARES 
SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED CU- 
MULATIVE STOCK, $100 EACH, 


OF THE 


“DOMESTIC ” 


Sewing Machine Co. 


Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300,000 (only) 7] per cent. Preferred Cumulative 
Shares are offered for sale. 


ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative, and 
the company reserves the right to retire the same at 
any time after five years, agg) ing | se days’ notice, 
on payment of $116 per share ares are also, 
after the payment of twelve per cent. + annum div- 
idend on the common shares, entitled to share the sur- 

lus profits pro rata with the common shares. The 

ividend on the preferred shares is payable on the 
first day of February, May, August, and November in 
each year. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN D, HARRISON, DAVID BLAKE, 


President. Vice President, 
GEO, BLAKE, CALEB B. KNEVALS, 
Secretary. Treasurer, 

DIRECTORS: 


JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J. 

HENRY A. V. POST, New York City. 

CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York City. 

DAVID BLAKE, New York, Vice-President. 
JOHN DANE, Jr., New York, Counselor at Law. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 

GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 


Registrar for Stockholders: 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
New York. 


Payment 10 per cent. on ‘application, balance in in- 
stallments of 10 per cent. each; the first installment 
to be due 30 days after allotment, one the remaining 
installments at intervals of 30 da 
pectus furnished, informat' bal given, and ea 
cations for the purchase of the ape will be received 
by any of the above companies. 


$3. 00 Besides Dividends. $1 00 | 


BIG PROFIT s cat the otto tains by Lg as 
sistently with saf 

ADVANCE 

money. in the sha; ps bandoome 











943.48 greater than the business of the firm during 
the same period in the preceding year. The net prof- 


Mie bit: you in the way to make 3.00 for every 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural! land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. P 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addresan 
AIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 





Western 
Mortgage 
Collection Bureau. 


Do you hold a ertenge on Real Estate in the West, 
and have you made &@ personal examination of the 
security. Is the Interest in default, or Principal past 
due. Do you know whether the praperty has been 
sold for Taxes, if the buildings are insured and occu- 
pied, or vacant and deprecia: tin 
We have established an aon ‘in Philadelphia for 
Hoss estigating Western Securities with a view of sav- 
ing investors by an economical method of gathering 
iable information and collecting the indebtedness, 
if desired. 
We have had twenty years’ business 


experience in 
the West. 


Our acquaintance with County officers in 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Nebraska and the Dako- 
tas, and wpe omen with the les ading attorneys for 
a low and uniform ec harge, — us to offer accept- 
able service at a very low ¢ 
For further information address 

& K 


T7Z, 
615 Drexel Building, = pungeiphia, 
estern Office, Omaha, 
REFERENCES: Market Street Nation: ul Bank, Phil- 
delphia; Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


pastctninpm pence 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


IN ii oO ween achsaiakd:<<cetces nena $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 

Yhis old and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Real 
Estate deposited’ with Trustees. They are a very con- 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MASABA IRON RANGE 


Sixty miles north of Duluth where recent develop- 
ments have unearth larger deposits of High 
Grade Bessemer Ore than were ever before dis- 
covered in the history of iron mining.s Some of these 
properties have passed the experimental stage and are 
proven to have —a of tons of ore in sight by actual 
measurement. Stock for sale which will net 100 per 
cent. in a next 90 days. “TE and information free. 


ANK 1, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


Lesa 


b got Tron Wands, 





were 





mining Write 8. F. Russell & 0s., Tecoma, Wash. 
DENVER 
Real Estate Land within five miles 


from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the _— five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. any who have “ seen the property 


have made,in from three to e years, 
Maps ane ~~ information taenisived upon 1002. 10 
HE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


THE CH 
DENVER, COL. 


TACOMA 


per cent. net on mortgage loans first-class securit 
Vrite for information. Best_references given. Aa. 
dress. Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


IDWAY CITY.’ 
1733 samen reat Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 
Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Rai pease. 





INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED 8 p.c, 





City Water, werage, Gas, Telephones, Elect 
Lights, Electric Street Cars, Water Power, Prayer 
Opera House, eee Cotten Mill, County 

ver $2,000,000 has bee 


n expended in pu lie — e- 
mente during past t two years. 


For information regarding KEARNEY asa place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 








DIVIDENDS. _ 





eens FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 Cedar Street } 
New York, January 12th, 1892. ) 
THE BOARD OF 


DIRECTORS HAVE this day 


declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 


CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 








ELECTIONS. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN - ,», Oo 


NEw Yo Janu 
HE ANNUAL MEETING FOR TH  ELEOTIO ‘TION 


of m nd officers of this Com i 
hela ‘is No. 0 2 William & Street, on Feast erase 


The p e ana ba — — , 





and close at ll o’clock A.M. 
li close February 3d and open 





1.90% vested. Best k refere 
_ 17 Tabor Block, D Denver, Col, 








Fobraary th 
FRED ¥, CHAMBERS, Secretary. 
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STHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING GOMPANY 
ee CONR. 
Paid-Up 7 ee . +++ + $600,000 
Offers 6 per Debentures secured by 
deposit of el tne mere ith the Union Trust 
ee ey of New fork. Amount of issue 
Toes Fh Gye semitted ie Ue teeest 
utors, etc., are w 
in these bonds. 3 il ss 
NpOpURaH : { Putmets, DALLas & Co., W. 8. 


ae, 
OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


6 MET cictintely Sette. interoot pag" 


Oss wo Mags et ro by drafton New 

ork. Personal attention given to all 

fo ideas, Highest references. Address 
J. MAMIL’ 


‘TON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


DULUTH S EVTORE. 


Dutch is is he ontior ou ony ~ai~ and th 
tribu' center for Ae that rich country—and much 

















an 
s Hite 1 increasing. To buy Duluth 
bu real estate 





TEXAS | MKS AND MEST 
New York ake peck vad Christian age | 
ae ee a | 
Fe ees National Bank; San 

Edin’ The ti 





h-American Mort- 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonia, Texas. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
- CHICAGO, ~ 
6 of ports Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Pro r Sale at par and aocrena interest. a 
ties. cana double = amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DENVER 
ANKS AMONG, T THE FIRST 


of Western RA 
~~ 


loans. neg take 3 pet cent eye =p necessar, 

THE Hi HIGES £5 BAILEY. PinvegT MENT COMPANY, 
References: Toe T INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 

and Deposit Bank, Denve 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


is the most rapi wing city in = Northwest. It 
has now 2,00 opulaion and will in all Senlity 
have 000 in 1895. Over 

woremeuke in 180% including 1,200 vatidings an ai 
of water-mains and 10 miles ‘of paving wice and 
improvements for 1891. Write ~~ maps and statistics 

Wm. M. NICHOLS, Real Estate, 
S20 Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS. 
he have loaned 


























We can loa 


n 
your money at7 


cluding six 
ranches a n 4 
twenty-tw 
— blac k 
land farms. All 
these lands are, 
an We can on = the Mg md of these 
on a@ profit of 49 per cent. in one 
Texas is the most State in the Amer! 4 
Union. We can sell you county and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution. 









AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. OOE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Streét, CHICAGO. 


ie re 


carefully made. 
LO ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


KERBOG, 
we *G 
TRUST CO. 


%4 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2irH S8T., N. 


Br nck office, Wall St. and 3) Seiad St. 
PITAp and SURPLUS BS 00,000 06 
DESIGNATED LEGAL 8 ous RY. 


PE mm aed allowed on deposits. a through 
House same as those on c ae ba: 

— as Executor fe ———— of Estates, 

as Guardian, Receiv Registrar, Transfer and me 

nancial Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 


tio. 
SOHN P. TOWNSEND, Preside 
GHARLES T. BARNEY Vice:Presia en 


BROWN Vice-President, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDG Secre’ 
J. HENRY Be cecrelary, Ass’t Secretary 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon mn co 








estors’ interests —2, attended to, =. remit- 
tances made in Eastern 


“ACMAS Fee" & BIRRELL, 


N see 
Poi 
as LACE DIT from $375. to $600, 


Ste Wa tees * Lake ou, tah. —e 
NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Besten, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO.,Tacoma, Wash 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
aie oe eonil oe ae yp 
iy desire a safe hE, with i with good profits. 

The good Rd and sta! a a, rewon, 
“= 5 el ts nea oe eaten wie tall 
details and references. ‘Address - 


T. A. 
A en eee COMPANY, 














investors. 
tee Cal and a copy of our Souvenir 


f Helena. 
THE WITHERBEE- ANDREW SEV ESTERS co., 
4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, M 





NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, = = = = = $1,000,000 
A Legal ot Gost end. Brest. tnakie Gnd 
ga. Dupestiony For ¢ 








Transacts a General Banking Basinepe, 
lows Interest on Balan 

Transfer Agent, Registrar asa “Trustee 

under Mortgages. 





This my offers to executors and trustees of 
estates and igious and benevolent institutions ex 
ceptional facilities Sor the tra tion of their 


DIRECTORS—1891. 


Francis Ormond French, President, New York; 
J. Cross, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co.. New York: i 


of Chas. F. Tag rk; 3 
Chase Nat. Bank, es a John R. Ford, New York; 
oud Trust ¢ 


T. J. ry m2. % . Boston; 
on, New roe s. Rosenbaum, ot 
ie York; Samuel R 
suey Pres. Provident ya *& Trust Co. Philadel- 
hia; Wilson, of Messrs. R. T. Wilson & Co., New 


No wisville ant $4 
Hew york: H. O. Northcote, of Messrs. J. Kennedy Tod 


&Co., New York; Marshall Field, of Messrs. Marshall 
Field Chi ; John Waterbury, Vice- 
ork. 

. oO. Prepident. J. I. WATERBURY, 
Vice-President. T. FRENCH, Secretary and Treas- 
map f JOHN L. CADWALADER, Counsel, STRONG 
ADWALADER, Attorneys. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWN ER So GP ONE Aer RAVENS: 


A SP: 
221 Cuamber of Commerce Kg, 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington 


WE PAY 6% INTERES! 


Upon Deposits For {2 Months. 
*SPRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


VGOLD! 


L ‘THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


R.P.Eapnart, Pres. _ W. Y. eddie 








120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PO: 





TLAND, OR) OREGON. 
EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANCF AT PAR. 


Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 


114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


UARANTEED! 


4 Bearing Lib- 
First Mortgage Loans eral snserest. 
We guarantee both peinctpal, and interest. 
le on uctive real estate yearly 
in value on a conservative basis, 








Wi 
refe 
PAB The otal, SNP O 
ew Whatcom, Was ante a " : 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED NEW_ BRUNSWICK, NEW 
JERSEY.) 
612, 613, o14 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fi w. ee opppecge on 


MeTOe8 J. LEIs, Sec’y & 
pd 100.600,00. Shares$#5. 





Treas. 

each. 
SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 

Write for prospectus and further information. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 








Financial Age om 
Pertiand Savings Bank » Portland, Or. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


‘subscribing for from twe to five years. Our 


READING NOTICES. 

* TO OUR READERS. 
THE regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT, $3.00 a year, is remarkably 
low comparing it with the price of any 
other newspaper or monthly magazine; but 
this can be reduced by two or more persons 
combining and sending us their subscrip- 
tions at club rates, or by an individual 





club terms given herewith are very liberal, 
and we ask special attention to them. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months. i mths........ 50 
Four months. sigs a. aihsiy | 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber................. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 0 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..............++ 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................- 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 

4 Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 
CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 


We willbe pleased to send our clubbing 
list. with other newspapers and periodicals, 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-card 
request. We can give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost any newspaper or magazine, and 
have supplied a large number of individ- 
uals and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 





CHINESE MATRIMONY 


Is a subject of much general interest. How it is 
associated with flower culture is told in the attract- 
ive advertisement of Peter Henderson & Co. in an- 


will certainly be worth = attention of the men. 


we aay’ dal i) COCOA—The original, most solu- 
ie 








VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1892. 


True and _tried friends are always welcome, conse- 
quently “ Vick’s Lf, Guide” is sure of a warm re- 
— peciall ressed as daintily as this 

e sy. ellie Yowis” Carnation on the front of 
Zover, and “* - Brilliant P e back, are un- 
usually attractive, —~4 the numerous colored plates 
of flowers ter. vi bh art 


cents 8 SON r, N. Y., and 

procure a copy of this attractive and Pad catalogue. 

ts cosis not! “ag — ten cents can be deducted 
from the first o: 





BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick Headache.—Adv. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THROUGH Sleeping Cars between New York ané 
San Francisco, via Union Pacific Railway, leave New 
York Tuesdays, January 19th, Februar h and 23d, 
March 8th and 29th, arriving at rancisco the 
following Sunday at 11:45 AM. —Adv 


-_ Iv is announced that Mess: rs. H. Gaze & Sons, of 
New York. London —~ | Paris, h have just been officially 

appointed International Tourist nts for the Co- 

lumbian Exposition in C 

view of working up interest abroad, and it.is hoped 

many thousands will come over to view the-Fair, 


nolo, 
Constable AS Co 




















FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE QUINLAN & OO. Mortgage Bankers. 72 Daarhorn Strest, GHIGAGO, ILL 


Real India | Pongees, 
CORAHS, 


Unsurpassed for durability and wear. 


INDIA SILK SHIRTINGS 


Stripes and Checks, new colorings 
and styles. 


RONGEANT, 


The New Summer Silk. 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the-paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





Jrroadovay KH 4 9th ao : 


GORHAM SOLID SILVER 


Parks aid Sp 


There is considerable difference between 
the spoon or fork of fifty years ago and 
the STERLING SILVER product of to-day. 
Athough articles of the most ordinary 
utility, yet when art, skill and ingenious 
methods are called into use in their respec- 
tive manufacture, they become models of 
elegance and beauty. In addition to our 
older patterns, which are still deservedly 
popular, we exhibit this year two of our 
new designs—Chippendale and Marie 
Antoinette. 


GORHAM M’F'G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET. 





NEW: SHIPMENTS. 


(PER S.S. ‘‘ MAJESTIC,” JAN. 29TH.) 
We have just received, per last steamer, 
extensive lines of Novelty Dress Goods and 
our Spring importation of Paris Robes. 
These will be ready for inspection and sale 
this week. 

Paris Bell Robes, with foot-bands incrust- 
ed in steel, in a variety of new devices. 


The new Orepons and Orepon Cashmeres, 
in des'gns taken from old wood-carvings, in 
shades of Military Red and Mink Deon, for 
the coming season. 


Our Collection of Woolens for this season 
surpasses 10 assortment, quantity, and style 
that of any previous season. 

Early buyers will find many advantages, 
as we have marked a number of choice 
styles at special prices for next week. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 





NEW YORK. 





“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” 


EQUIPOISE 


For Ladies, 
Misses, 
and-Children. 


WAIST 


r 


ii 
amp, 
= =a," Ney 


pous.e THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 
“Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESS! ING 
Walsh “It they are not sold in your city, you ean order 
from us by mail without extra expense 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 51 Bepror STREET, Boston. 








io Sons ie & Prices . Lg tk Flexible Wire 
Fence eteries, Farms. 
Urea TMEAN WHO 00. Sooner aun oan 

















like the paper sent. 
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Snsurance 


‘BROKERAGE AGT. COMMISSION 


Was there not a temptation (it may be 
asked) to rebate under the commission 
plan? Very little, if any. Suppose a $50,000 
policy, with a premium of $3,000; it 
makes a great difference whether a man is 
to get forty per cent. brokerage ($1,200) or 
even more, or, on the other hand, is to get 
say $450, and perhaps $225 on renewals. 
And of course if the policy is only one- 
fifth or one-tenth of $50,000, the same 
supposition brings down the prize to $240 
or $120 as a single brokerage or to $90 or $45 
down and $45 and $22.50 renewals, No 
agent, on the commission basis, would be 
foolish enough to discount his renewal 
commissions for the sake of allowing his 
man a rebate at the beginning, nor would 
the applicant care greatly for a promise of 
rebate upon his future payments, which 
he may not live to make or may not make 
if he does live; nor, again, could an agent 
make the rebate now, in the expectation 
of being set right out of the renewals 
when they came, without seeing that the 
insured would not fail, after having a 
taste of rebate originally, to try to get it 
again as soon as the first renewal came 
due. The present amount at stake is too 
small and the future renewal interest too 
distant and uncertain, on the commission 
basis, to allow rebate. 

But (it may be said) if the insured who 
had been allowed a small rebate, on the 
commission plan, would be sure to ask it 
on the first renewal, much more the man 
who gets a substantial rebate, as things 
have been actually worked, will demand 
his rebate next time. Precisely—and this 
brings us to the very kernel of the mis- 
chief of the brokerage plan, to wit: that 
the insured is thinking chiefly, and the 
agent is thinking wholly, of the present. 
No agent is simpleton enough not to know 
that a rebated insurer is unlikely to renew, 
but be does not care; he has no further in- 
terest in that man, or if he has it is his 
interest to ‘“‘twist” him into some other 
office, to which lie has perhaps transferred 
himself. There is a premium of say $500. 
The solicitor’s query is, How much of this, 
in view of what my competitors may al- 
low him, will I have to throw off in order 
to get the rest? If the rebate is 10, 40, 60 
per cent., the rest is secured; if it goes to 
the alleged extreme of 100 and the solic- 
itor gets his $5 per $1,000 bonus for having 
brought in new business (!) the oy of 
the insured as a member need not be 
doubted—it is too plain. The solicited 
man just as naturally weighs—and plays 
—one offer and solicitor against another; 
it is his present concern to make a con- 
tract as sharp as possible, and as for the 
future when the year is past he’ll see what 
he can do then in a fresh bargain. 

So with promises, with special offers 
‘*to you as a representative and influen- 
tial business man,” with appeals to selfish 
motives which consider insurance least 
and “investment” most, and with “ esti- 
mates.” The solicitor working ona single 
brokerage says anything, promises any- 
thing, lets anything be inferred and ex- 
pected, in order to get the business now; 
what comes afterward is no affair of his, 
Of course we do not mean this statement 
broadly and sweepingly, but that such is 
the tendency, against which no man can 
be whoily proof. The peddler’ sells you 
something, and if it proves wrong he is 
not within reach and may never be within 
reach again; the dealer who sells over his 
counter knows that he must be there to 
meet complaint—which will be the more 

mest and more careful? 

Of course no solicitor is quite indifferent 
about his reputation, altho a few seem to 
be nearly so; but the inevitable tendency 
of the brokerage plan is ‘‘ anything to get 
the application now—the future isn’t 

mine,” The commission plan makes it 
the agent’s interest to get business which 
will stick with the company; the broker- 
age plan gives him no concern with its 
ow: ne puts agent and company in 
the same boat, with a common interest; 
the other does not, and even makes their 
interests op d. That, in a sentence, is 
the vice of the latter. 

How did it comeabout? By pressure of 
competition. As yet, life insurance has 
not become a profession, which men 
choose deliberately, having weighed its 
advantages and their own fitness; it has 
been largely something which men have 
taken up after being unsuccessful in’ busi- 
ness or have tried as an experiment and 
have found successful. Birds in the hand 
always count more than in the bush; the 

stake now is the more attractive 
so, to better attract new men and 
more highly stimulate the old ones, one 











Com 


company after another abandoned the 
old-fashioned plan. 

Undoubtedly the change did promote 
expansion in life insurance, and we should 
be less familiar with such quantities as 
hundreds of millions had it not been 
ee lpr ae growth rangle senese. 

i a heavy wasta ndone 
policies ane hee po health: than 
the old way and a slower rate would have 
made it. The old way would attract a 
different class of men into the field and 
there would be fewer “specials” and 
- ightning” agents; but would that be a 
loss? It is a fair question whether life 
insurance has not attained a position 
which warrants trusting more to its own 
merits and less to high pressure stimulated 
by large immediate returns. That any 
company is ready, yet, to take a further 
step in independence and in trusting the 

ublic more (and possibly its agents alittle 
ess) we are not prepared to assume. But 
reforms never drop out of the sky unan- 
nounced and with no forewarning, like 
meteors; and, now that the need of reform 
has become manifest enough to at last 
produce some independent action, we sub- 
mit the query whether return to the old- 
fashioned commission basis is not next— 
whether, in fact, reform can be effectual 
without it. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 

THIs stanch institution was incorporated 
in 1842 for the transaction of marine insur- 
ance business solely. It has grown to be a 
giant among marine insurance companies, 
and is by far the largest and strongest ma- 
rine company in this country. By referring 
to its statement as of the 31st of December, 
1891, it will be seen that its total assets 
amount, to $12,278,582. It has declared six 
per cent. interest on the outstanding certif- 
icates of profits and a dividend of forty per 
cent. on the net earned premiums of the 
Company for the year. r. John D. Jones 
is President . H. H. Moore, Vice Presi- 
dent, A. A. Raven second Vice President, 
and J. H. Chapman Secretary. 











NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The National Fire Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., was organized in 1871. 
It has had the benefit for many years of 
good management, which is shown in its 
annual report, published this week. It has 
a capital stock of $1,000,000; total assets 
$2,904,796.80, with a net surplus of $578,796.80. 
It has agencies established throughout the 
United States, and it is needless to say that 
it is a very desirable Company to insure 
with. Mr. James Nichols is President and 
E. G. Richards, Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, is eager- 
ly looked for at this time of year by a large 
number of persons, including, of course, 
those who are directly identified with it as 

olicy holders, and, in addition, by a very 
joan number of business men who are 
interested in not yy nd insurance, but 
finance as well. The Mutual Life, during 
the past year, has made very noteworthy 
advances, its assets having increased more 
than $12,000,000; its reserve on policies at 
four per cent., $10,000,000; its surplus, $2,- 
100,000; its receipts from all sources, nearly 
$3,000,000; its payments to policy holders, 
$2,000,000; and the amount of insurance in 
force, $57,000,000. Its total assets on the 
31st of December amounted to $159,507,- 
138.68. Itshould be borne in mind that in 
its statement of risks assumed, only - the 
number and amount of policies actually 
issued and paid for are included in the 
account. Some little time ago, as noted in 
our columns, the Mutual Life made an ex- 
ceedingly commendable departure from the 
old custom of including in its annual state- 
ment the number and amount of policies 
issued, but which had been returned to the 
Company, by announcing that hereafter 
only such policies as had been paid for 
would be included. This new departure 
of the Mutual Life is so vast an improve- 
ment that we trust every life insurance 
company in the country will adopt the same 
custom. The Mutual Life began business 
forty-nine years ago, and, of course, during 
the early years of its history, its progress 
was slow and uncertain. The vast increase 
in its business has been acquired during the 
last ten or fifteen years. Its progress dur- 
ing these years has been something very 
wonderful. It shows, of course, the firm 
hold that regular life insurance now has 
upon the people of the United States, their 
greater appreciation of its wonderful bene- 
fits, and their greater advancement in the 
higher type of civilization, in that they are 
ready and willing to make sacrifices in order 
that their dependent ones may be cared for. 

The figures given by the Mutual Life 
stamp itas one of the greatest financial in- 
stitutions of the world. It is no small mat- 
ter to assume the management of an organ- 
ization having assets of $159,000,000, and it 

oes without saying, that a high order of 

nancial ability is required to successfully 
invest and care for such a vast sum of 
money. The Mutual Life is fortunate in 
having on its Board of Trustees some of the 
ablest business men in this city. Its Finan- 
cial Committee is an exceedingly able one, 
and in fact every department of the Mutual 
Life has the advantage of experience and 
ability. Much of the prosperity of the 
ny is due to the great ability of Presi- 
dent Richard A. McCurdy, everywhere rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest life underwrit- 
ers of the world. Mr. Robert A. Granniss 
is Vice President of the ee Mr. 

Mc- 


reasurer; and 





Walter R. Gillette, General 3 
Clintock, Actuary. 


Executive Department of the 

New York Life Insurance Company, 

Milliam H: Beers, President, 
346 and 348 Broadway, 


New York, 28th January, 1892. 
TO WHOM IT. MAY CONCERN : 


The following statement of the 
facts in regard to the insurance of 
$100,000 issued on the life of MR. 
ROBERT P. THOMPSON, which 
the New York Times of this date says 
the New York Life offered to give 
him absolutely free for one year, and 
that I paid him $50 to accept, and 
the accompanying documents speak 
for themselves. 

The New York Life issues no in- 


suranee on which the full premium is 


not paid. 
(Signed) 
WM. H. BEERS, 
President. 


NEW~ YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 
346 -AND 348 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS $120,000,000. 


Office of the Superintendent of the 
Metropolitan District, 
New York, Jan. 28, 1892. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Esq., President. 


My Dear Sir: The following are the 
facts in regard to Mr. Robert P. Thomp- 
son’s application for insurance in this 
company: 

Mr. Edmond P. Schmidt, whom I have 
known as a Life Insurance Broker for 
many years, but whois not in the em- 
ploy of this Company, called at my 
office and brought me an application for 
$100,000 insurance on the life of Mr. 
Robert P. Thompson, of No. 80 Broad- 
way. Mr. Schmidt claimed at the time 
that the application had been brought 
to him by another broker, whose name 
he did not mention. 

After a thorough investigation by the 
of $50,000 


each were issued, and on the 19th of 


Company, two policies 
January said policies were left with Mr. 
Thompson by Mr. Frank E. Mendes, of 
my office, and a receipt taken from Mr. 
Thompson, which I herewith hand to 
you. 
Following my _ instructions, Mr. 
Mendes has repeatedly called upon Mr. 
Thompson, either to obtain the premium 
or the return of the policies; but Mr. 
Thompson failed to make any settle- 
ment on the ground that the policies 


were in the hands of his lawyer for ex- 





amination. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. A. APPELIUS, 
Superintendent. 


(COPY OF RECEIPT.) 
NEW YORK, Jan. 19th, 1892, 

I hereby acknowledge to have re« 
ceived from the New ,York Life Insur- 
ance Company Policies Nos.'436,771 and 
436,964, issued on my life to the amount 
of $100,000, on which no premiums 
have been paid, and the same are left 
with me for thé sole purpose of examina- 
tion, It is understood that there is no 
liability in regard to the insurance or 
otherwise by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company until the amount of 
$4,860 has been paid by me to said Com- 
pany, and it is further agreed that such 
payment has to be made on or betore the 
21st inst, or said policies returned to the 
Company. 


(Signed) ROBERT P. THOMPSON. 


NEW YORK, 28th January, 1892. 
To the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Gentlemen: Referring to policies 436,- 
771 and 436,964, for #50,000 each, 
issued by your Company on my life, and 
to the article in the New York Times of 
this morning which refers to the above-" 
described policies, I offer you the follow- 
ing explanation of my position in this 
matter: 

During the early part of this month I 
was approached by a party whom I had 
known casually for a little over a month 
as a general broker, who stated to me 
that he could obtain $100,000 insur- 
ance on my life if ] would make an appli- 
cation and be examined for same, and 
that it would not 
but, on the contrary, that I would re- 
ceive $50 for my doing se. He stated in 
regard to the $50 that it was contrary 
to the law to give insurance and a bonus 
in that way, but that he would make 
it a personal matter. A few days after 
he brought me an application of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, which he 


cost me anything, 


filled out in his handwriting, and which 
I signed after carefully reading it. I was 
suspicious about the matter at the time, 
but could see no reason why I should not 
accept such an offer. 

Since making the application the party 
who made the offer has not seen me in 
reference to the same, and I now sur- 
render the policies. 

As far as your Company is concerned 
the policies were merely left in my pos- 
session, as shown by the receipt I gave 
the Company, subject to the payment of 
the premium in full by me, and I have to 
say that, apparently, we have been gross- 
ly imposed upon for some reason to me 
unknown, and I will gladly aid you in 
unearthing the conspiracy that has been 
attempted. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) ROBERT P. THOMPSON. 





(COPY.) 28th January, 1892, 
MR. ROBERT P. THOMPSON, NEW 

YORK CITY. 

Dear Sir: We acknowledge receipt of 
your statement to-day 
with the issuing of policies 436,771 and 
436,964 for $50,000 each on your life, 
and can only state that we exceedingly 
regret that you have been imposed upon 
by some unscrupulous person, to us as 
yet unknown, who represented himself 
as being able to obtain the insurance 
from this Company on any terms other 
than the full payment of the premiams 
as stated in the'policies. 


in connection 


Yours traly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





Presideat. 
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* Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Gt 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


February 4, 1899. 








THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW. YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 
Assets, . ° e _ : ‘ ° - $159,507,133 68 


Reserve on Po'icies (Ameri Table 4%),. . « 146,968,322 00 
Liabilities - than ana = “ * » ° ° . ae 9 52 
Surplus, 12,030,967 146 








. all sources, - . . . . 7 . 


60 
Risksin force, . a ° 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Nore.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


ness assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. ~ 


TH ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mo Loans, . . « 1,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and chen Beonritiee. . ° © yore 78 
Loans Collate: Securities, 


on ral . . ° oe 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com at interest, . ° Soro iss 03 


Interest accrued, Premiums eferred, etc., . > : 5,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 




















REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company of New York. 
January 25, 1892. 


Roe 891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


mpan 
In making this certificate the Committee bear testi ¢ ; 
character of the investments of the Company and estimony fo the high 
d 


H. C. Von Post, 
Geoace Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 
Juuen T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


si BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samuet E. Srroutis. | Ortver HARRIMAN. Cuartes R, Hen: TLLIAM Bascoc 
Samuet D, Bascock. Henry W. Smitn. Gerorce Buss. or Perma Fisn. : 
Georce S. Coz. Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. Peckuam, Aucustus D. JurLurarp. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | GeorGe F. Baker. . Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. Minter. 

ames C. HoLpEn. Dup.ey Oxcortt. m. P. Drxon. ‘AmEs W. Hustep 

ERMANN C, Von Post. | FrepERIC CROMWELL. Rosert A. GRANNISS. ALTER R. GILetre. 
ALEXANDER H. Rice. uLien T. Daviess, Henry H. Rocers. AMES E. GRANNISS 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOsS. Avip C, RosInson. 

S. Van Rensse_aEr CruGer.|’THEopoRE MorForp. ‘ 


Roserr Stweit, 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PResipEenrT. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 





1892. NATIONAL 1892. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Asgs’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’] Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash - - =a o 6 . 
Funds Reserved to ‘meet all Liabilities: GR000.00009 








} 
He-Insur ince Fund, Estimated - - - 1,105,184.68 1,3 22. 
Unsettied Losses and other claims, - - - e 220,937.25) pecratesibe: 
Net Surplus, ~ - - - - - - - - - 578,674.37 
TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1892, ~ - - - - $2,904,796.80 








“WTASSAGHUSETIS’ | STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MUTUAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
INSURANCE COMPANY A. G. BULLOCK, President 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


January ist, 1892. 
s Set nn otnnesséces voccancasewae 
44 Years of Successful Experience. | ‘P< BT Pvauws220000000000070 $3:382:993 $3 
. Ey aroma - aer-becbamgoonl ae SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
very y-holder a stockholder and en to Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
partici Pe i distributions of surplus. teed M. ’ 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies | to all policies and decane gp mantis Won-peemneere tow. 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. | NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. ©. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. PSS Ee 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. Any subscriber of 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
The Independent 

















JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 














NIAGARA . : 
who would like to have a speci- 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ae 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. men copy of the paper sent to a 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1892. : 
Gaste fe ati ; *Bge-age $2 friend can be accommodated by 
PE ORES Tes $2,723,184 63 sending us, on a postal card, the 


Guaranties of the 


SAF FUND LAW. 
ee ee DETER NOTMAN: President, 


FESS FGOOPRIC™ ViggeretHi cr suse seo, |;WOUld like the paper sent 





name and address to which he. 


FORTY-SIX1H ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist) ... . 608,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PROMAUENS,.......cccerccccccccccccevesccersosccscccsccccccucveecscesseesoncesccces $28,863,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890............00cseeeeeeeee eeeeceee 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 

Interest And rents, CtC..........cceeececcceeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeenceseceeeaeneeees 5,371,235 38 

Less interest accrued January Ist, 1890. .............ceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 441,344 €4— 4,929,890 74—$32,158 100 





$132,616,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 





BAAIGIONS tO MAME). .........ccccercccrcrcsccccccvcccvessereccecccebeveeees sescesesoceseees $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 4 

Total paid to Policy-holders. ...............0.seececeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeces $13,279,544 
Taxes And re-INSUTANCES. ...........0cccccccscccccccccccsccceeseevesesesceses seesee sees 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and d brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, €0C...........--..eceeeeeeeeeeneeenes tee cenereeeee 5,400,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. ... 1,082,662 8¢—$20,052,526 04 





#$112,564,371 39 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit...........cecececcceeeecesereereeeceeeeesssaeeers $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 








68,867,546 
MALS 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

OS ORE IEE IE BS EC ETEE SEGA CRP AR OT 19,446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

amounts to Over $2,000,000).........c.cccccereceesceeee sesceeeeens sonnsseseceeeeeeresees 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subseq to Jan. 

Ny rears One keer eee Mi hd seed ad ok Laclnadopnabeaeeoeencheaberes on 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000) ... ..... 1,421,828 15 
Agency balances.............e.epeescesenecececeeeeeaceseneee Dedede debesbeds accoveccevese 195,812 " 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891...) 2.0.0. ceeee Séeeseecosesee 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books-. -- 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891... .....61 15,947,809 97 


474,823 52—112,564,371 


3,383,438 58 





Appropriated as follows: 
Approved losses in course Of PAYMENE....... 6. c--2aeeeee 6 tee ceeeeeeesee oe oe vee $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC........... cececcececceeccsrenseeeeeseeceeenseescceees 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ... .........-++s+++ 99,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)........... cee cee cee sen ene ceveeee 22,901 83 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
>. Poecbenceved pevithee 99,954,304 00 








Surplus, Company’s Standard.................. pavers $14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund...............ssseseesseereees $8,670,539 50 

Estimated General Surplus............cceccees ceeceeeteeesececeeeeeeeeeeee 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 


remium. 
: GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE | INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
Sm the year $00.........008 $22,229,979 | Jan. 1, 1881......-. $15,726,916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $43,183,934 | 1890. ...... 88,964,729 
h eet: 501452 | Jan. 1; 1886... 674500 | Jan. 1, 1886... 964321 | 1885... WISN G2 
Lae... 190°376:086 | Jan. 1, 1801... Sonsonee8 | Jam: 1 1801... SerBeTaNO | 1800.2... 22 ABABR1OD 


Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
‘ New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469, 
Amount at risk, $8 6 ',338,726. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
q. C. MORTIMER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 





. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, : bes 2 
















THE INDEPENDENT. 








(181) 33 


























INCORPORATED 


1850 


NEW YORK | 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York. January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$3,962.687 {7 


I Eccbetetnonsevevensésuss décco 1,394,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums................. 35,256,865 34 
Premiums marked off from ist January, Ec 
1891, to 3st December, 1891................ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same ame 
BIER, one osodaqncsedocecccccce $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. ..... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
GRIDS on cccncsccccusoces ocndeccacse 1,085,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
i Tt nntenebeshannaete eoneseceosoens 193,895 &8 
AMOONE. .......0...0000K0- $12,278,582 7 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and ‘paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
saed on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


4A. 
cer 








By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 

W. H. H. MOORE CHAS. H. MARSH AT,, 
A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 

JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY 

STURGIS. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 

MES G. DE FOREST, AN . HARD, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 

TAM H. WEBB, . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, OMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE I. NICHOLS, . 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV NCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOS INL 
Cc. D EORGE W, CAMPBELL, 
JOHN D. HEW VERNON H: BROWN, 
CHARLES P. "BURDETT. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. wre 7s Vice-Preside: 
RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892 
Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ferce, etc 
Net Surplus 


3,161,023 47 
1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 2.645.761 24 
Gross Assets 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
“WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department; 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ris.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
EABTEV PIMs?" 259°-995:093: 9384 78 


$2,030,530 14 
TE mapow 

misnies Te Ew MENT policies are is- 

nnual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 





iebvery policy indorsed thereon the cash surre: 
der paid- the ht values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pam and vane! = any age sent on 
application to thet aio 
BEN. ST repidons. 

Ff os. m A, PRE: eee 


Assets, ean 31, cn 86, 
Surplus, 


ie. Anat. Sec. 


$23:097:05 









sam 00 

91 
soccer 807,158 28 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1892.,.. 3,008,540 


Bete ee ee eeeeesseessees cee 


Heoorve fo ral Liabilities 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW = — 


1891. 
$6,335,065.50. $840,025. $1 $11,005,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. oe President. 
. P. FRALEIGH, Sec 
WHEELWRIGHT. A Assistant Secretary. 
AMT STANDEN, Actuary 





The two most ext ome of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the cont M POLICY which gives 
to the insured i ble amount of in- 
demnity in the hw of death, at the lowest le 

tlay; and the ARANTEED IN- 


event of erent 

used as LATE RAL SEC Try FOR A mie 
to the 3 ty of of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in — with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


ENTS, desiring ig by 


Goon A nt the 
Rey, are to address J. aAFENEY, tae 
are of prt, at Hom 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us,one postal card, the name and address to 









FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE MASSACHOSERTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


For the Year pading December 31st, 1891. 


RECEIPTS IN 1891. 





Surrendered and Can 
Total Payments to Policy Holders 
Salaries, Licen 


$1,364,387 35 


Comm ses, and State Fees, Printing and Advertising, Medical Ex- 
aminations, and all other Tpenne pcepdaentidenegscunsenbedapdgenebancegvasecretes cosets 654,297 OF 
Taxes and Expenses on PED cccccccstedvecececectotsvccsnecccsceseseedeéers me I 





$2,085,231 28 


ASSETS. 






































































First M IO iene cae ceistcucéncetensdeces cbsceesessetesvonee $4,105,091 46 
I Secured by Collaterals nemeebade 786,550 
on Company’s Policies in wyeee énanee 414,558 00 
Massachusetts Armery 110,000 00 
City, County, Township, and other “Bonds. sane, Queebas decd 06! .codsckglepmace 1,077,339 15 
Gas and MEET PE vcaccccvsesnccceccccscese 491,100 00 
1 Bank Stocks 84,870 00 
Railroad Bonds. 2,242,598 87 
ilroad and other Stocks. 758,165 
DU Mortencuéetnished Gnadheacesecoseescccoesceesocccecocesesaseceessee 537,538 70 
uum Notes on Policies in Force. . 569,224 76 
Cash on meme om and in Mecconesess 426,330 40 
Premiums in Course of Collection (net). 145, 1 a 


ferred Premiums (net).............e000++- 
Interest and Rents Accrued 


eeecees 244, 


Be SSRSESScecoecesencssosoeecses cocccenccesos cesccecescconsesseoeeesoece $12,239,529 16 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve by_ Massachusetts Standard... .... 20... ..ccscccsccccere segee.ceeeeceeseeeeeceees $11, rt 527 00 
Claims for Dea and Matured Endowments in Process of Adjustment. ..... 82,228 50 
Unpaid Dividends BRE CO DECTMRS GUS 2... cccccccccccccccccce-cocccceses sees coccsecs 7. 698 25 
A ccnnincscctecatiscccese eccsecenecessssesscecesceseotereecescoes 
ae Rn co cccccsecesccccccccccccccsccccccecescscececesecccesescoccsece eses _ 811,236,837 2% 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard..............ccceceesscececescceceeerecerecees $1,002,691 91 


Number of Politics issued in 1891, 5,719, imsuring....... .........-+-se00+ eseeess 
Number of Policies in Force, December 3ist, 1891, 25,010, insuring (including 
COO SEUEEIEEED edie ccc ccccecccocceccesececocnscosescecsoccccosonecececcesse 


$17,248,900 00 
$69,527,665 00 


Springfield, Mass., January 12th, 1892. 

The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1891, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the Securities and Bal- 
ances, as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
H. S. HYDE, 
J- R. REDFIELD, 
EDWIN D. METCALF, 

Auditors. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, euenenedl E.D. CAPRON .Asst. Gasvetany 


- THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ALD n ‘aN Oss 


EIGHTY- SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing the Condition of the Company Jan. ist, 1892. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
AIR. occ ccscccss usecase $255,997 40 | Losses in process of adjust- 
Loans on First Mortgages..... 1,227,149 13 ment, including all unpaid 
Ground rents, well secured.... 7,258 34 Ms csac steddatdataneads $398,918 34 
United States Loans........... 34,650 00 Reinsurance Fund, term...... 1,369,653 51 
Railroad Bonds and Lons..... 1,141,221 13 permanent.. 915,195 04 
Ca)l and Time Loans.......... 156,750 00 | Commissions unpaid... 2,621 36 
Interest and rents due and ac- | Seer re 500,000 00 
EPS er rr nr BB,17B GE | Barphae. .. 02.00 ccvccecccvcccicces 307,152 28 
Premiums in course of collec- 
ee ee 68,924 06 
Cash in Banks and office of 
COMBOG 65 ocecncceeses ese’ 175,421 65 
ToTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1892, $3,093,540 53 _ $3,093,540 53 
A AO ates 














THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. 
RICHARD MARIS, See’y and Treas. 


JAMES B: YOUNG, Actuary. 























DIRECTORS: 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 














TOTAL 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


which he would like the paper sent. 
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SOLICITUDE FOR SONG. 
BY ARTHUR JOHN LOCKHART. 


SING me a song, O Star! 
Skirting the péarly edge of yonder cloud: 
Do birds of dream with white wings fly 
so far 
On argent coasts of splendor, where ye 
are? ' 
Know ye warm hearts, or spirits nobly 
proud? 
Or anything like death, or grieving pain? 
Or do ye smile secure, and scorn to know 
The impotent infirmity of wo 
That blinds our eyes with tears, and brings 
us low; 
Where with your silver arrows lieth slain 
The fateful Dark upon your azure plain? 
Of bliss, that fortune doth from time 
debar, 
Sing me a song, O Star! 


Sing me-a song, O Night! 
Musing bejeweled on thy shadowy throne: 
Thine the extreme of gloom, and yet most 
bright : 
With gems upon thy sable mantle thrown. 
Vision ye not the Day with your keen 
eyes; 
The touch or rosy lips, the flowery breath 
Of Tithon,—odors,.gleams and melodies,— 
O Ethiop Mother! know ye not of these? 
Art thou content with silence, starry- 
strewn,— 
The pathway of the 
moon? 
Or is it thine, the secret joy, to bring 
Thy covert Dawn under the dusky wing? 
Of restful Sleep, the womb of mortal 
might, 
Sirig me a song, O Night! 


lonely-wandering 


Sing me a song, O Sea! 
Beating the rocky boundary of thy shore; 
Thow hast all sorrow; thine, the awful lore 
Of ages; thine, the passionate roar 
Of time; the anthem of eternity! 
Is thy breast biiter for the wrong of earth? 
Is thy wave salt with many fallen tears? 
And art thou barren for our human 
dearth? 
When joy is flown, and rapture disappears? 
Come close, O Sea! my stormy grief con- 
trol, 
Thou restless emblem of my restless soul! 
Wash out my woes, waftme from weep- 
ing free, 
And sing to me, O Sea! 


. Sing mea song, O Death! 
Smooth the pale brow, the quiet limbs 
compose, 
And softly bear away the fleeting breath. 
Is thy touch only blight? ‘Time wearieth: 
Art thou our rest, the end of all our woes? 
Or art thou false, as silent? Speak, thou 


must! 

Are Love and Truth beyond the dark and 
dust? 

O shadowy One! say, dost thou aught be- 
hold. 

More than the hollow cell, the blossomy 
mold,— 

Our boundary here? Is there no hope, no 
day, 

No space, where life holds uncompleted 
way? 

Breathe me thy meaning; with the opiate 
lull 


My pain, and waft me to the Beautiful! 
The gate of song unfold, the gate of 


dream, 
Where all things are what here they only 
secem,— 
Where all is found as the Soul’s Vision 
saith: 


Sing me thy song, O Death! 
CHERRYFIELD, ME. 


Mien. 
+o 


PARTING FROM SAILOR. 





BY RICHMOND MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 





*Meaner than sea-weed.”—HORACE. 

On the piazza of Hines’s store, which 
stood at the crossroads very near our 
house, mer of the neighborhood used to 
gather on Saturday afternoon where, after 
making their little purchases, they lingered 
and chatted about things old and new. I, 
when a child, often went there with more 
or less permission and listened with an in- 
terest which it has been always pleasant 
to me to recall. I remember one conversa- 
tion in particular among some elderly 
men-about various mean men who had 
been in their acquaintance, and the gener- 
al conclusion was that in this respect one 
hard to beat wus Jim Rakestraw. I pro- 
pose to rehearse one of the stories told 
about him, 





In all that region during his time no- 
body had ever heard of such a thing as the 
selling of adog. In the first place dogs 
were far more plentiful than people, ex- 
cept individual owners, believed there was 
need for. Owners, of course (and every- 
body was an owner), believed in the value 
of their own and the general worthlessness 
of others. There was seldom a dog who 
did not have one friend; that was his mas- 
ter. Other people, as a rule, were either 
hostile to him or indifferent; and they 
often expressed surprise that the owner 
would consent to feed him for the worth 
that was in him. The municipal law did 
not countenance a suit asking damages 
for killing one, because it was a thing in 
which courts did not recognize property 
which was worthy of their consideration. 
Whenever a person had one which he 
cared not to keep for his own uses, it ‘was 
dispatched—generally by drowning—un- 
less a neighbor cared to have it, in which 
case it was given to him out and out, and 
no ado, not even of thanks, made about 
it. If a man had gone about offering to 
sell one of the things, he would have been 
regarded not much better than a dog, and 
it was right there that the especial mean- 
ness of Jim Rakestraw came in. The 
common law in this matter he was the 
only one in that whole settlement who 
had no more self-respect than to break, 
and that in a way that added to the dis- 
grace. 

He was a tall, gaunt, big-footed, lazy 
fellow, with a wife, a houseful of children, 
and more dogs than these with the addi- 
tion, sometimes, of the sides of bacon 
that were in his smokehouse. With one 
exception, .those dogs were hounds, and 
that of low degree, so low indeed that they 
would plunder hens’ nests, and even sneak 
into the dairy and the pantry, and help. 
themselves to whatever they found there. 

Mrs. Rakestraw was an excellent, indus- 
trious,and extremely meek woman, who 
was trying to bring up her children well, 
and keep as decent a household as was 
possible in the circumstances. But Jim, 
too indolent to work, when not lounging 
about the house and yard, went roaming 
with his hounds; and he believed, er pre- 
tended to believe, that the rabbits, squirrels 
and opossums taken in these excursions 
more than compensated for the absence of 
what his family might have had, if he had 
been without this pack of greedy consum- 
ers, and tended properly the small, but 
sufficient bit of ground which his wife had 
inherited from her father. People used to 
say they wondered how such a nice 
woman could ever have married a good for 
nothing like Jim. Yet she was as many 
another who, after getting a mean hus- 
band and finding out how great and how 
incurable his meanness is, goes silently 
along, doing the best she knows how, and 
trying to look over faults which she has 
learned from experience that it is useless 
to endeavor to amend. 

On the place was a dog of which all the 
family except Jim was very fond. Itwas 
a handsome cur, neat, honest in his hab- 
its, devoted to his mistress and her chil- 
dren, even down to the very baby in the 
cradle. Then to some degree he was a 
protector against those thieving hounds 
which, when not stretched on the ground, 
were everlastingly prowling about places 
where they had no business. At every 
fair chance Sailor could get, he bit one’of 
them in the midst of his marauding, altho 
he had been whipped by Jim several times 
for doing it. One day Jim said to his 
wife: 

‘Betsy, several people wants that 
dog Sailor. Mr. Jenks, special, told me 
yisterday he'd like to have him for a guard- 
dog and help in huntin’ up some wild hogs 
in his reed-bottoms on the creek; and I 
told him if you didn’t have any great ob- 
jection to it, I ruther thought I’d let him 
take him. I didn’t say I would, positive 
and pint-blank, because I ain’t sure in my 
mind that I can’t make a good thing out 
of it.” 

And he tried to look both innocent and 
wise; but he looked only sheepish and 
mean. 

‘Oh, dear me, laws, Mr. Rakestraw!” 
she answered, quickly. ‘‘I’d hate to part 
from Sailor; and I just know the children 
would cry to see him go away from here. 





Why not let Mr. Jenks have one of the 
hounds? You've got more of them than 
is needed, seems to me.” : 

‘*That I hain't; not for the use I’ve got 
for hounds. Them hounds brings in too 
many things to this family for me even to 
think about partin’ from one of them. No; 
not one single one of them, cert’n sure. 
Besides, Mr. Jenks already have now as 
many hounds as he want; and then he 
don’t want the breed of ’em mixed, so he 
say.” 

Several days passed, and from his si- 
lence they hoped that he had d&cided not 
to let Sailor go; but one night after sup- 
per he said: 

‘* Betsy, as you seemed ruther ag’inst 
my givin’ away Sailor to Mr. Jenks, he 
said to me to-day when I met him on the 
road that he’d like to buy him; and he 
offered such a big pay for him that—fact 
of the business is, I thought it were my 
juty to take it; and I told him right down 
I'd do it.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Rakestraw! Sell a dog, Mr. 
Rakestraw! Why, I never heard of such 
a thing. I shall feel bad to see Sailor go; 
but I'd rather you’d give him to Mr. Jenks 
out and out than to sell him. I don't 
know what people would think of us for 
selling such a thing as a dog, poor as we 
are. Indeed, Mr. Rakestraw, I'd be afraid 
of some sort of bad luck coming from it; 
that I would.” * 

“Well, now, as for my part, I can’t 
see how people should think strange of it; 
and if they did, it’s my business and not 
theirs. I’ve got along so fur myself by 
*tendin’ to my own business, and other 
people may do the same. But, when a 
man, and a rich man at that, make mea 
offer of twenty dollars for a piece 0’ 
prop’ty that’s no more account than that 
cur-dog, that he do nothin’ under the sun 
but lay around the house, and fight my 
hounds every chance he git, when he see 
my very eye ain’t on him, like it were him 
owns these whole prumerses, and not me, 
why, I say agin, its jes my very juty to 
take it; an’ my word is done passed to do 
it, and that to-morrow.” 

‘*Twenty dollars! That does seem a big 
price for—for a dog.” 

Indeed, they were so poor that to them 
it was a very large sum. 

The next day, fastening Sailor with a 
rope, Jim led him away. When they were 
out of sight the mother and some of the 
children cried a little; but soon they dried 
their eyes and went to their work, such as 
were big enough, all trying to hope that 
everything would turn out for the best. 
Some little things were needed by Mrs. 
Rakestraw; but she decided that the por- 
tion of the money which her husband, 
considering that Sailor had been her own 
property, would allow to her, should be 
spent in getting some necessary things for 
the children. 

When Jim came home again he had on 
an air of much satisfaction, and bestowed 
general looks and words of kindness 
among the whule family for whom he had. 
done such a fine thing. The little chil- 
dren occasionally glanced toward his 
pockets, expecting, perhaps, to see them 
all swelled out with those moneys so much 
vaster than what they had ever seen in all 
their lives. He made no sign as to 
whether at all, or in what proportions, it 
was on his mind to distribute among 
them; and, of course, not one in the fami- 
ly made any allusion to the matter. Next 
morning, after eating breakfast and call- 
ing up his hounds, he said: 

‘* Betsy, I’m goin’ a-huntin’ this morn- 
in’. “Twasn’t exactly convenant yister- 
day; and so Mr. Jenks said he’d send the 
pay for Sailor over here some time about 
nine o'clock. Tske keer of ’em tell I git 
back, won’t you? and don’t let the children 
go to handlin’ nor meddlin’ in no ways.” 

“All right, Mr. Rakestraw,” she an- 
swered, meekly. ‘‘I’ll do like you say.” 

About two hours after, as, with her sew- 
ing, she sat before the cabin door, she heard 
the yard gate opened and shut. Looking 
up, she saw advancing a Negro boy, hav- 
ing under either arm what seemed an 
awkwardly wrapped bundle. As the 
comer approached she recognized in him 
one of Mr. Jenks’s servants, and the bun- 
dles proved to be a couple of very young 

hound puppies. 


‘*Mawnin’, Mis’ Rakesaw!” greeted the 
boy, with a hearty grant. ‘‘ De Lord know 
Tm tired a-totin’ o’ dem hoj, wigglin’, 
squirmin’ puppies; that’s the ill-conwen- 
test load Fever went anywhar to k’yar.” 

**Howd’y, Peter. What on earth are 
you going to do with those wretched little 
things?” 

For, indeed, wearied with travel in a 
way so unusual, the little beasts looked 
intensely forlorn, and when put upon the 
ground let forth howlings so pitiful that 
the baby in the cradle near by, waking 
up, knew no better than to join with his 
utmost in the chorus. 

‘*Marster sent ’em to Mis’ Rakesaw,” 
said Peter. ‘‘ Dee traded twix dem en de 
dog he fotch yisterday to our house. It 
*pears like your baby skur’t of ’em.” 

** My good gracious!” she exclaimed; but 
instantly her womanly delicacy put itself 
forward. Lifting the baby and giving it 
to one of the older children to quiet, she 
said to the boy: 

** All right, Peter; did your master send 
any word?” 

‘““No’m. Marster say I jes got to fetch 
de puppies here, en den come on back. 
Good-by, Mis’ Rakesaw.”  _ 

**Good-by, Peter. I’m much obliged to 
you.” 

I couldn’t tell the disappointment, the 
sense of humble hopelessness, nor the less 
humble submission. Yet there was some 
relief in that her husband had not sold 
the dog for money, a thing which she had 
feared might have lowered him yet 
further in people’s opinions. Putting the 
whelps in as fit a place as she could find, 
and feeding them to their fill with, milk 
and bread crumbs, she cautioned the 
children against showing to, their father 
any dispositioa to complain, then went 
back to her work. 

Notwithstanding the squirrel and the 
two rabbits brought by Jim when returned 
from his hunt, and despite the thickness 
of whatever it was that covered the heart 
that was in him, on his face was a look of 
some little consciousness of meanness. 
Yet it was easily repressed, and he cried, 
triumphantly: 

** Now, ain't they beauties, Betsy? They 
come o that breed o’ long-legged 
hounds were sent to Mr. Jenks all the 
way from South Callina, and the stock 
of ’em run back clean plum up to tne Rev- 
lution war; and Mr. Jenks said. and he 
said it sollom, that ’twern’t so many in the 
last litter he could spar a couple of ’em, 
nobody could git ‘em for, love or money. 
And he said he wanted Sailor, and if I 
said so, I might have a couple for him. 
Now I vallied them puppies in my mind, I 
did; I vallied ’°em at ten dollars apiece. 
and cheap at that; for it ain’ta-nigh what 
they’d fetch, if people was to begin biddin’ 
aginst ene ‘nother fur ‘em, knowin’ how 
fur their mammy come from, and how fur 
back the stock of ’em runs.” 

He was content with the silence which, 
as was habitual with his wife, followed 
his boasting. 

This was told by old Mr. Pate, who, 
after the rehearsal, thus commented: 

‘In my time I don’t know the numbers 
of good, fine women that has had mean, 
triflin’ men for their husband, albe I can’t 
deny that sometimes, not often, but some- 
times, the boot have been on ’t’other leg, as 
the sayin’ is. I’ve studied a heap onit, and 
my mind have about got to conclude that 
the good Lord ordered it so, a-knowin’ it 
weren’t best for the same kind o’ people 
to jes couple and huddle together by thim- 
selves. It’s that, or something else, cert’n. 
But as for Jim Rakestraw,well, my opinion 
of him have always been, and special after 
his meanness about that cur dog and them 
hound puppies, that whoever want to go 
about a-lookin’ for a meaner husband, and 
a meaner man of family in gener’l than 
what Jim Rakestraw were, he got to git 
up and start on the huntsoonin the morn- 
in’.” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


» 





Irate Subscriber: ‘I demand to see 
the editor. Where ishe?” Printer: “He's 
in the loft. The citizens tarred and feath- 
ered him last night.’”’ Irate Subscriber: 
“Yes, and that’s just what I want to see 
him about. The tar belonged to me, and 





I want the editor to pay for it,”—Atianta 
Constitution. 
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AN UNCONSCIOUS ASSASSIN. 


BY THE LATE A. .C, TOWNSEND. 








ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE TOU- 


pouzE. * 





‘‘ NEVER, I say! Never!” 

** But, Father”— 

“Tt’s no use saying, ‘But, Father.’ I 
tell you that I would rather see you re- 
main single all your life than disgrace 
yourself and me by such a marriage!” 

‘‘ Disgrace, indeed! Poor Robert!” 

‘*Pshaw! Robert is nothing but a bar- 
barian, wholly. unfit to enter a civilized 
family! He is a Vandal—a sacrilegious 
Goth!” 

Spite of his blue spectacles, sparks 
seemed to fly from the eyes—mild blue 
eyes a8 a general thing—of Professor 
Herrmann Attanias,; Member of the Paris 
Academy of Moral and Political Science, 
Corresponding Member of all the Acade- 
mies and Scientific Soc eties of Europe, a 
recognized authority in ancient Roman 

* jore and a most enthusiastic archeologist. 
During his burst of wrath the tails of his 
long brown coat, despite the fact that its 
pockets were weighted down by innumer- 
able books and pamphlets, flapped about 
him as he gesticulated for sake of empha- 
sis, until the worthy avd _ venerable 
savant looked for all the world like some 
strange and gigantic bird, guarding the 
ruios of the Palatine Hill. 

Most fair to look upon, with masses of 
golden hair showing from under the large 
straw hat which shielded her lovely face 
and neck from the hot sun, Rosa Attanias 
hurg down her head with a pouting air 
and seemed more than half inclined to 
ery, while Robert Nertann, a tall, well- 
built and dark young fellow, with a frank 
and handsome face, smiled quietly to him- 
self as, with the end of hiscane, he scraped 
away the moss from between two stones 
of the ancient, weather-beaten ruin. 

‘* Possibly, Master Robert,” the old gen- 
tleman went on, ‘“ you have a fine con- 
tempt for Tacitus, the immortal author of 
annals and histories?” 

‘*My dear uncle ”— 

** Nothing seems to inspire you With the 
slightest enthusiasm or even respect. For 
instance, I had at least expected that you 
would admire this monumental arcade 
with its noble inscription, Clivius Victorie, 
and instead of even paying attention to 
my account of the infamous Cains Calig- 
ula who built it, you have eyes and ears 
for nothing but this chit of a girl here!” 

‘*Isn’t she my sweetheart and my future 
wife?” 

‘*No sir! You are not worthy of her.” 
’ **Not even when I love her as dearly as 
I do, Uncle?” 

‘*Keep such expressions, sir, for more 
worthy causes.” 

‘*How can you be so cruel, Father?” 
interrupted the young girl. ‘‘I tell you 
frankly that I would prefer a husband 
who would be fond of me, to one who 
would always be dreaming of antiquities 
and such things. It’s all very well for 
you, Father. because you are a savant 
and a professor, but Robert ”— 

‘*T will not have an ignoramus for my 
son-in-law. Be sure of that.” 

Tears came to the girl’s lovely blue eyes, 
but only for an instant: for her lover, not 
a whit disturbed by the old gentleman’s 
tirade, took her hand within his and 
pressed it tenderly. 

‘* Naver mind, Rosa dear,” he whispered; 
“say nothing more now. I will smooth 
it all out.” 

In fact, the professor had already for- 
gotten his great injuries. Carefully but- 
toning his coat against the wind’s famil- 
iarities, he marched on, his eyes greedily 
scanning the inscriptions on the ruins 
around him. His daughter and his 
nephew followed at some little distance, 
happy in each other and in the present, 
and shamefully indifferent to the relics of 
a by-gone age. 

From time to time an exclamation of 
wonder or delight would escape the pro- 
fessor’s lips, mixed with such pames as 
Romulus, Cesar, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Domitian! Now he would speak at the 
top of his voice, apparently reciting some 
fragment of history, and now again, over- 
powered by the flood of thoughts which 











rushed through his brain, his voice would 
sink to a mere whisper. 

“Tt was on this terrace overlooking the 
palace of Tiberius, that Vitellius feasted 


as he watched the burning of the Capitol.” 


With folded arms and standing in tragic 
attitude, Attanias looked down, from the 
ruins, upon the Forum, with its broad ex- 
panse of marble pavement, the un- 
crowned pillars of its porticos, the 
crumbling remains of its temples and won- 
drous buildings. Then with outstretched 
finger he pointed out the position of the 
Rostra which, in ages gone, had echoed 
with the voice of Cicero and traced in the 
air an imaginary line from the Palatine 
Hill to the Capitol, representing the pur- 
poseless and senseless bridge thrown 
from one hill to the other by Caligula, 
above the Basilisk of Julia. ; 

‘From this spot,” he went on, ‘‘Septi- 
mus Severus, reclining upon cushions of 
imperial purple, looked down from the bal- 
cony upon the Circus Maximus!” 

_So it had been since morning; the pro- 
fessor had marched on in front, guide- 
book and map in hand, seeking with their 
aid or that of his own well-stored brain to 
trace the history and localities of Rome, 
from its fabulous foundation to the mon- 
strous times of the Ceesars. 

Robert, during the first few hours, had 
been sufficiently enthusiastic, admitting 
the authenticity of each inscription, 
whether of Virgil, Ovid or Varro. Rosa, 
more accustomed to the paternal moods, 
had also approved all that was pointed out 
to her; but at times, with such an excess 
of zeal and reckless admiration as to incur 
a strong reproof and scolding. 

The crisis, however, had come when the 
professor, thinking fit to launch forth 
into the splendid opening lines of Tacitus 
—‘Opus aggredior . .” suddenly no- 
ticed that Robert’s eyes and attention were 
riveted upon the pretty girl beside him— 
to the detriment of his own exordium, 
and of every Cesar who might ever have 
existed. It was then that his wrath and 
indignation boiled over as already shown. 

The remainder of the afternoon passed 
more quietly, the spirits of the old gentle- 
man being somewhat calmed both by 
mental and physical fatigue. As for the 
lovers, what cared they for the fortunes 
and doings of Tiberius, or his mother, 
Livia? They could not hear the shouts of 
acclamation which went up from the 
mighty crowd toward Agrippina, as she 
brought back from Antioch the ashes of 
her spouse, Germanicus. Such thoughts 
were all very well for the professor, 
whose own youth and loves were as a 
long-forgotten dream. 

So it was that, when Herrmann Attanias 
declared that he would not leave the pal- 
ace of the Ceesars without paying another 
and a last visit to the gallery where Ca- 
ligula met his death, the young people ab- 
solutely refused to accompany him. The 
evening air was growing chilly and they 
felt little inclination to again penetrate 
the gloomy vaults, preferring a more com- 
fortable seat in the little museum attached 
tothe ruins. The professor attempted no 
persuasion, and the lovers soon saw him 
disappear in the dusk, more like a shadow 
than a living being. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the pro- 
fessor hurried througi the dark arcades 
known as the Ambulacrum, stretching 
toward the Circus Maximus. An invol- 
untary shudder passed through him at the 
moment when he found himself alone in 
the midst of almost darkness; but his en- 
thusiasm quickly returned to his rescue, 
and he plunged boldly on calling in a loud 
voice upon the name of him whose his- 
toriaa he proposed to be: ‘“‘Caius Calig- 
ula!” 

A heavy hand was laid upon his shoul- 
der, and a deep voice exclaimed in the 
ancient Latin tongue: 

‘*Follow me. They await our coming!” 

In the dim twilight, for the darkness of 
the vaults was pierced by a few rays of 
the sun, which came through openings in 
the roof, Herrmann Attanias could dis- 
tinguish a number of shadowy figures. 
Some appeared as if hiding behind the 
arches, others grouped along the walls or 
leaning against the red and yellow painted 
pillars of the hall, 





His mind was too confused to allow him 
to think of trying to escape, and indeed, 
any such attempt would have been fruit- 
less, as the weight and strength of the 
hand which grasped his shoulder only too 
plainly indicated. 

A somewhut larger opening in the cen- 
ter of the gallery admitted sufficient light 
to show him a group of children standing 
motionless, in long robes of brightly col- 
ored silk or woolen stuffs. Upon a table 
lay several large masks, some to represent 
grinning comedy, others mournful trag- 
edy, and among them were some rolls of 
manuscript on which the keen eyes of the 
professor could decipher the names Plau- 
tus and Terence. A man, undoubtedly a 
teacher in the art of pantomime, clothed 
in a white toga, and with an ivory baton 
in his hand, chanted some words in a high 
sing-song voice. These were repeated by 
a handsome youth, with short curly hair, 
bright eyes and ruddy complexion. Atta- 
nias at once recognized the group as chil- 
dren of noble families whom Ceasar had 
brought back with him from Asia to be 
educated for the stage. They were now 
studying their rdles under the direction of 
a professor attached to the imperial house- 
hold. So absorbed was Attanias in the 
sight that he scarcely heeded the arrival 
of a man, fierce and brutal in looks, who 
advanced toward him with threatening 
gestures. 

‘*Art thou one of us?’ the centurion 
asked, brandishing the insign a of his 
office. 

‘We can count upon him,” replied the 
voice of the professor’s guide. 

** The countersign?’ demanded the cen- 
turion. 

‘* * Strike’ !” 

** The signal for rallying?” 

‘** + Redouble!’ ” 

“Tis well! This is the meeting-place; 
remain here, with us.” Through some 
inexplicable means Herrmann Attanias 
now found himself clothed in a toga 
whose somber color denoted that it was a 
mourning robe, his head bare, a bronze 
dagger in his hand, standing with a body 
of centurions, officers of the pretorium 
and freed men in the passage which led 
from the interior of the palace toward the 
Circus Maximus. 

‘* His gluttony has made him oversleep 


himself,” murmured a-voice. “He will 
disappoint us.” 
‘Silence! It is but the seventh hour, 


and already I hear footsteps; it is he!” and 
thus speaking, Cassius the Choerean and 
Tribune, removed his hand from the pro- 
fessor’s shoulder, to satisfy himself that 
his dagger was in place. An expression 
of hatred lit up his eyes, and, as he 
clinched his hand upon the dagger’s hilt, 
his purple robe disclosed the muscles of 
his arm standing out like cords of steel. 

Nor had his ears played him false. At 
the end of the gallery, adjoining the 
theater where the Emperor had passed 
the night after his presence at the Palatine 
games a noise was heard, increasing every 
moment, until it even penetrated to the 
distant spot where the lad was still de- 
claiming to his attentive tutor, An 
almost imperceptible movement ran 
through the ranks of the centurions; 
there was even a slight clash of swords 
heard, quickly suppressed, however, by a 
whispered oath from the Tribune Cor- 
nelius Sabinus as he exchanged a final 
glance with his co-leader, the Chcerean. 

Then, from out the darkness there came 
to view a figure on which the professor’s 
attention was at once riveted, so that for 
the moment he was totally oblivious of his 
surroundings and his whereabouts. He 
heard a shout go up: ‘Life to divine 
Caius Cesar Caligula!” only to be re- 
echoed by another: ‘‘ Hail to our Em- 
peror!” 

Of tall stature, with pallid face, dis- 
figured by the ravages of disease, with 
hollow, lusterless eyes beneath the broad 
forehead, and the head already denuded 
of all hair tho the man had not yet reached 
his thirtieth year, Caligula advanced with 
listless, dragging step, worn out with the 
excesses of the previous night, and casting 
around him, as he came, a look of sullen, 
fierce suspicion. 

Jeweled bracelets incased his wrists 
and ankles, and over his tunic of purple 








linen, there hung a many-colored, gem- 
bespangled cloak whose folds fell in front 
of him and swept the marble floor. 

‘*What day is this? he turned and ' 
asked a freedman who walked beside 
him. 

‘** The ninth before the Kalends of Feb- 
ruary,” replied the man. ‘‘In the seven 
hundredth and ninety-fourth year of 
Rome's foundation.” 

‘‘And thine own last. day!” muttered 
the Tribune who stood in rear of Atta- 
nias. 

Noticing the class of children, Caligula, 
who was passionately fond of all attach- 
ing to the stage, advanced directly toward 
them. He stood for a few moments lis- 
tening totheir exercises, and after a few 
words of well-expressed advice, passed on. 

He had turned round to give some wonted 
order to Cassius of Choerea, who was ap- 
proaching him, when the latter, drawing 
his sword with a rapid movement, cried 
out in thundering tones: “Strike!” and 
even as he spoke leaped forward and 
plunged the weapon into the Emperor's 
neck, 

Under the violence of the blow Cali- 
gula fell upon his knees, shrieking out 
that be was not yet dead; then the whole 
band of conspirators fell upem him, 
thrusting and striking with their swords, 
as each one cried the rallying word ‘** Re- 
double!” 

Pierced by countless blades, the miser- 
able Emperor still struggled; a thrust 
through the heart from the sword of 
Cornelius Sabinus at last stretched him 
out dead. 

The noise and uproar throughout the 
palace was terrific; the Emperor’s body- 
guard of Germans and his more personal 
attendants, armed with staves, rushed 
from all directions and attacked the 
assassins; many of these, and also several 
innocent bystanders soon joined Caligula 
in death. 

Guided by Cassius, Herrmann Attanias 
fied straight before him, carrying upraised 
his dagger from which the blood still 
dripped, and shrieking out: 

‘*T have slain Caligula! The tyrant and 
monster is no more!” 


‘**Can yousee anything, Robert?” 

** Nothing as yet, dear.” 

‘*He may have fallen into one of those 
holes we noticed to-day.” 

“You must not get any such idea as 
that into your head, Rosa. I feel quite 
sure that being tired with his long day’s 
tramp, the professor has sat down some- 
where to rest, and simply fallen asleep.” 

Night had now come, and the moon, al- 
ready high in the heavens, was bathing 
the ruins in its cold, blue light, and deep- 
ening the shadows which it could not 
reach, 

The two cousins had waited patiently in 
the Museum, until Rosa began to grow 
alarmed at her father’s absence. Nothing 
would satisfy her but that they should set 
out to look for him; for tho the professor 
was supposed to know every inch of the 
ruins, Rosa’s anxiety prevented her from 
sitting still and waiting longer. A watch- 
man, furnished with a lantern, offered his 
services and together the three made their 
way across the Palatine and Farnese gar- 
dens. They were somewhat puzzled as to 
which road to take. The professor might 
have determined to revisit the palace of 
Domitian, or the Temple of Jupiter, above 
the Circus Maximus, or that second tem- 
ple to the same god, the Jupiter Stator. 
Suddenly recalling his uncle’s rhapsody 
about Caligula, Robert determined to di- 
rect their exploration toward the Road of 
Victory lying to the west of the Forum. 

There was no sign of the professor. Not 
a sound disturbed the silence of the ruins, 
save perhaps the falling of some small 
stone displaced by a lizard’s flight from the 
unwelcome light of the searchers’ lantern. 

‘*He cannot have remained all this time 
in the.caverns,” said Rosa, shivering with 
fright and cold. ‘‘ Let us look in the gar- 
dens.” 

As they descended the steps leading to 
the house of Tiberius a shadow seemed to 
rush rapidly before them, and plunge 
again into the darkness with a sort of muf- 
fled ery. 

‘*Father! Uncle!” cried Rosa and Rob- 
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ert in a breath, and rushed in pursuit of 
the figure, whose footsteps could be heard 
re-echoing on the stone pavement of the 
-Prothyrum. 

They saw him cross the Atrium and dis- 
appear into one of the three halls which 
open on to it. No sooner had his three 
pursuers entered the Tablinum, with its 
wonderful frescoes telling the tale of 
Poiyphemus and Io than he in turn slipped 
away through a narrow opening in the 
masonry; nor was his progress checked 
until he reached an obscure corner of the 
Zararium. 

When Robert seized him by the arm the 
professor cried out in his purest Latin: 

** Do with me as ye will! I have helped 
slay Caligula!” 

‘*My dear uncle, you are dreaming,” 
said the young man. 

By the light of the lantern they cquld 
see that his face was all distorted by ex- 
citement, his eyes haggard, and his lips 
quivering. He held out his hands toward 
them: 
** See, Ido not deny it. I am still cov- 
ered with his blood. I struck fearlessly, 
even as the Choerean and Sabinus did, and 
I glory in it!” 

‘* Father!” said poor Rosa, now in tears. 

‘‘T am a murderer, an assassin!” 

The girl threw her arms around him: 
‘“* Father, it is I—your daughter Rosa!” 

And then a change came over the old 
savant; he passed his hands once or twice 
across his eyes, and his features gradually 
grew calm: ‘“‘But—but, where am I 
then ?” 

**In the palace either of Tiberius or of 
Germanicus; learned minds differ on the 
subject,” said Robert, laughing. 

** Nonsense!” interrupted Rosa; ‘‘ you 
are with us, Father—your own children.” 

**Don’t touch me! See, the red stain is 
still upon my hands!” 

“Certainly; but it is the stain of the 
bricks and -the. amphora you have been 
handling all day long.” 

The bewildered professor examined his 
hands by the lantern’s light, and saw that 
it was so. 

“Why, Uncle,” added Robert, ‘‘ these 
ruins have bewitched you.” 

“‘T am beginning to think,” said the old 
gentieman in an apologetic tone, ‘‘ that I 
have had a nightmare.’ 

And then he looked around, with a glad 
smile, upon the two young lovers and the 
astonished watchman as if rejoicing to 
find himself freed from the horrible 
dream. 

** You must now own, Father, that the 
ancients had their faults, since they have 





made you suffer so.” 

*‘Ah! well, children, perhaps you are 
right. Iwill own they have given me a 
disgust I shail notsoon get over; certainly 
oe before your marriage,” he added, 
slyly. 

ah hope not, sir,” said Robert, as he 
— his arm through the professor’s to 
ead him toward their botel. 

Two months later Robert Nertann was 
wedded to his cousin Rosa, and on the 
same day Professor Herrmann Attanias 
inscribed the first word of his great Ro- 
man History. 


+> 


PRAYER. : 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 








Out of my hands like wings together, 
Out of my heart, 

Into the ear of God I whisper 
For the heart of my heart. 


God, who foldest her nearer, dearer, 
Than ever my arms could fold, 

Give her the comfort I cannot give her, 
So little and cold! 


Like one little child who weeps for another, 
And vainly has kissed her, 
I come and whisper to Thee, ‘‘O Father, 
Bless little sister!” 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
ae 


AN ADVENTURE ON A HOME- 
WARD BOUND. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


THE ship “‘Amanda Wentworth.” H. 
Seabright, master, dropped anchor in Hal- 
ifax harbor ene morning in June last. 
Without delay her captain and first mate 
came ashore, and gave themselves into 
custody for having killed the ship’s cook. 
This act, they deposed, had been abso- 
lutely unavoidable, absolutely essential to 
the safety of the ship and crew; but the 
circumstances were peculiar, and they 
desired the fullest official investigation 
that they might be protected from cal- 
umapy. 





__ As is the case with so many Nova Scotia 
vessels, the ‘Amanda Wentworth” was 
chiefly engaged in the South American 
trade. In the present instance, after hav- 
ing discharged a cargo of hides and tallow 
in Philadelphia, instead of returning to 
Montevideo the ‘‘ Amanda’ Wentworth” 
had gota consignment of freight for Hali- 
fax. A portion of this consignment con- 
sisted of explosives, dynamite and heavy 
blasting-powder for the Nova Scotian 
mines; and the freight charges on such 
a cargo being enormously high, the 
‘‘ Amanda Wentworth” expected to make 
a good thing out of the voyage. 

Having a heavy interestin the ‘‘Amanda 
Wentworth,” and no slight interest, 
moreover, in the captain’s daughter, who 
was sure to be in the city to meet her 
father, I went to Halifax as soon as the 
ship’s arrival was reported. On reaching 
the city that same evening, the first thing 
I heard was an alarming rumor that the 
captain and mate of the ‘“‘ Amanda” had 
been guilty of some grave crime at sea, 
and had given themselves up to the author- 
ities. 

I hastened direct to the police station. 
At the door, to my great relief, I met 
Captain Seabright, with the mate and 
several of the crew, just coming away. 
Having taken their deposition, and that 
of the crew, the magistrate had perforce 
exonerated them from all suspicion of 
blame. 

** Well, Captain,” I exclaimed eagerly, 
grasping his hand, ‘‘ what’s all this I hear 
about you? What have you been doing 
aboard the ‘ Amanda’ ?” 

‘“‘Nothing but my duty,” answered 
Seabright, cheerfully. ‘It was rough, 
but it had to be done; and Lowarsen and 
I took it entirely upon ourselves. There 
wouldn’t have been much of the ‘ Aman- 
da’ left but splinters if we hadn’t done it. 
You see ”— 

‘*Hold on!” L interrupted. ‘There’s no 
comfort in listening to a story here. 
Come up to my room at the hotel, you 
and Lowarsen, and you won’t have to 
spoil your yarn in the telling. As was 
said by him of old time, you know—‘ A 
good tale evyl tolde is better untolde, but 
an evill tale well tolde needyth none othere 
sollicitour.’” 

‘‘That’s so!” said Seabright; ‘‘ but I 
guess Mr. Lowarsen will be needed 
aboard. The second mate’s young and 
ain’t much good in port, tho a first-rate 
seaman. You might senda boat ashore 
for me about ten o’clock, Mr. Lowarsen.” 

As the mate turned away, Seabright 
continued to me: 

‘* No, I can’t go with you; but I want 
you to come along with me. Annie’s 
down here to meet me, and I want to 
spend the evening with her. We'll go up 
to the house where she’s stopping, on 
Barrington Street. She’s dying to hear 
all about the little scrape; and Ill savea 
lot of breath by telling you both at the 
same time.” 

Tbis was exactly the invitation I had 
been angling for, and, in consequence, I 
was not slow toaccept it. Miss Annie was 
staying at a quiet, attractive boarding- 
house, and when the captain led me into 
her little parlor, she received us with an 
inclusive cordiality which quite dispelled 
my doubts as to the propriety of obtrud- 
ing my presence on that particular even- 
ing. When she had poured us each a cup 
of coffee, the captain proceeded to un- 
burden his soul. 

** You see,” began the captain, when he 
had secured an even light, ‘‘ we weren’t 
more than a day out when we discovered 
that our cook was an opium smoker, 
or an opium eater, I don’t know 
that it matters which. It seems to 
me that most of those Malays use the stuff 
more or less; but in this case the stuff 
used him, and used him rough.” 

“But what were you doing with a 
Malay cook on board the ‘Amanda’?” I in- 
quired. ‘‘Wasn’t an ordinary white man 
good enough for you, or had you got it 
into your head that you were asortof East- 
ern potentate?” At this feeble pleasantry 
of mine, Miss Annie was kind enough to 
smile. 

‘* Oh,” replied the captain, ‘‘I forgot to 
say that Steeves, our old cook—you know 


cook—he took down with fever just the 
day before we sailed. I had to do the 
best I could. The Malay seemed clean 
and capable, so I took him, tho I never 
liked his breed. I was considerably influ- 
enced in his favor, too, by the fact that he 
had his youngster with him, and appeared 
mighty fond of the child. It was a fat 
little, brown, velvet-eyed thing of not 
more than four years old. Its mother 
was dead, and that wicked-looking for- 
eigner seemed to set just as much store by 
it asif he’d been a Christian. This proved 
him to be human, like the rest of us, and 
I thought I was pretty safe in hiring him. 
As it proved, he was capable enough, if it 
hadn’t been for that accursed drug; and 
the first two or three messes he cooked for 
us were done up in style. We began to 
think we had tumbled on to a treasure. 
‘That heathen baby took to the ship like 
a duck to the water. The hands all made 
up to him right off. and christened him 
Bunny, which was something near enough 
to the outlandish name his father called 
him by. The cook tried to keep the little 
fellow in the galley with him, but the 
men kept coaxing him off; and seeing 
that they made such a pet of him, the 
cook soon gave up trying to keep him in. 
Heathen as he ,was, he probably knew 
enough of sailors to know his youngster 
would be well takencare of. And he was, 
a sight better than his father could take 
care of him, as it turned out. 

‘* Maybe it was the feeling that Bunny 
was all right that made the cook break 
loose. Anyways, it was along the second 
day out that the second mate came up to 
me, and said he feared the cook was get- 
ting sick. I went to the galley, and found 
our gentleman lying on the floor, half 
curled up. His face was turned away 
from the door. As he lay there unheed- 
ing, Bunny had come in, got hold of some 
matches, and was trying to start a fire on 
the floor just back of his father’s head. I 
stepped on the fire, and took away the 
matches, and shook my head fiercely at 
the little rascal, so he ran out of the gal- 
ley. Then I looked at the bigrascal. His 
eyes were half open. He appeared to be 
gazing at the roof of the galley, where, to 
judge by the contented smile that hung 
on his lips, he must have seen something 
much more ornamental than anything my 
eyes could discover. I spoke to him 
sharply; but: he took no notice. I ordered 
him to get up: but the seraphic smile only 
deepened about his ugly black mouth. 
Then I shook him roughly; whereupon a 
look of terror came into his eyes, then a 
look of recognition, and lastly an expres- 
sion of devilish hate, as he picked himself 
up and went about his work among the 
pots and pans. 

_ “Afterafew words of energetic caution, 
I turned away. Outside the cook-house I 
said to Mr. Lowarsen: ‘Queer case that, 
eh?’ 

‘* *Tt’s opium!’ answered Lowarsen. ‘ No 
doubt of it at all! I’ve seen just such 
cases before among these fellows. I 
don’t like the look of it; but having the 
young one with him he may be all right, 
for this voyage anyway! He may not be 
very far gone!’ 

‘*« We'll keep our weather eye on him, 
anyway,’ said I. 

‘*The dinner that day was all right, tho 
on one or two new dishes which adorned 
it we could not help looking with sus- 
picion. That evening there came on a 
gale from the nor’west, which soon blew 
up a hurricane and drove us far out of our 
course. For the next forty-eight hours 
we were so busy taking care of the ship 
that we were prepared to eat anything we 
could get without asking questions. How 
he managed it, the way the ship was work- 
ing, I could never make out; but that cook 
he cooked things somehow, and he gave 
our stomachs the most wonderful sur- 
prises they ever got. His messes were 
spiced in every conceivable fashion, and 
some of them so hot that I haven’t got 
rightly cooled off inside even yet. 

‘*The last day of the gale, however, we 
didn’t get anything but biscuit and tea for 
supper, and none too much of that. Bill— 
as we-called the cook, his right name be- 
ing unpronounceable and heathenish—had 
got tired of springing his compounds upon 














him, a Cheverie man, and a right good 


abating, he realized that there'd be plenty 
round to take care of Bunny, so he could 
go back to his spree. Anyway, next morn- 
ing, when the wind had shifted, and we'd 
got squared away again for Halifax, and 
were feeling quite easy and powerful 
hungry—behold, there was no smoke com- 
ing from the cook-house! Bunny was 
nowhere to be seen. The men broke out 
with loud complaints, and the officers—I 
can speak for myself—were seriously an- 
noyed. Mr. Lowarsen went to the galley 
to work an immediate reform. 

‘“No smell of savory meats, such ashe 
longed for, met him at the door, This 
fact prepared him to find our Oriental re- 
clining on the floor, pleasantly engaged in 
deciphering palm groves, and pagodas. 
and such, among the sooty hieroglyphics 
of the ceiling. But Mr. Lowarsen was 
mistaken that time. It was the pains 
rather than the pleasures of opium that 
seemed uppermost with Bill that morning. 
At any rate Bill was awake, and evidently 
had some business on hand far more im- 
portant than that of getting breakfast. 
He ordered the mate away from the galley 
with a vehemence that showed him to be 
in earnest. He was armed and ina state 
of terrible excitement. Mr. Lowarsen 
went for his revolver. 

**T suppose the first intention of the poor 
wretch was simply to secure absolute pri- 
vacy for a day or two, that he might 
thoroughly satisfy his craving. The mur- 
derous fury that now seized him was per- 
haps due to the fact that we were balking 
his purpose. However this may be, the 
moment Mr. Lowarsen returned to en- 
force his authority, the cook blazed away 
at him, the bullet just grazing the tip of 
his shoulder bone. In a jiffy, before Low- 
arson could close with him, he had sprung 
inside the cook-house and was barricading 
door and window.” 

‘** And where was Bunny all this time?” 
inquired Miss Annie, with eager interest. 
‘*In the cook-house, with his rascal 
father!” replied the captain. ‘That was 
one thing that bothered us. We knew 
there had to be a fight, and we didn't 
know just how we were going to manage 
it without running the risk of hurting the 
youngster. But for this, mad as we were, 
we'd have been all more or less amused— 
all but Mr. Lowarsen—at the idea of that 
rascal thinking he could keep the whole 
ship starving while he was having his 
fun.” 

“The one thing clear was that disci- 
pline had to be enforced. Drawing a 
heavy revolver, and calling by name on 
three or four of the crew to follow me 
with axes to break open the door, 1 
marched up to the galley, shouting to the 
heathen to yield at once or he would be 
shot down like a dog. 

‘*The prompt response from the cook- 
house was a peppering volley of revolver- 
bullets, which brought down one of the 
crew badly wounded, scattered the rest 
like chips, and gave me a bit of a scratch 
in the right leg.” 

‘Oh, Father!” exclaimed Miss Annie, 
in a voice of concern. ‘‘I never knew 
you were hurt!” 

‘*It’s novhing at all, Nan,” continued 
the captain. ‘‘ But if Bill’s hand hadn't 
been mighty unsteady there’d have been 
more damage done, I can tell you. See- 
ing myself now unsupported, and realiz- 
ing that the cook-house was well barri- 
caded, I stepped to one side out of range 
and consulted with Mr. Lowarsen.” 

‘* Why on earth,” I ejaculated, ‘‘ didn’t 
you divide your forces, rush in on all sides 
at once, batter down all the barricades, 
and pour in a round volley on the blood- 
thirsty lunatic?” 

‘‘Why, yousee,” said Captain Seabright. 
‘*there was Bunny to be considered. We 
were afraid to fire in promiscuously, for 
fear the poor little chap might get hurt. 
Well, just as we were trying to concoct a 
scheme that would make due allowance 
for the youngster, we heard that cook 
scream out that because we wouldn’t 
leave him alone he was going to blow the 
whole ship into smithereens. Next min- 
ute we heard him chopping like mad at 
the galley and floor. We felt queer, I can 


tell you, as we caught on to the rascal’s 
plan. In the hold, just under the cook- 





us; or may be, seeing that the storm was 








house, there was stowed enough dynamite 
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to blow up a dozen of the ‘ Amanda 
. Wentworth.’ That heathen knew how to 
handle an ax, now mind I tell you 

There. was no time to surround the cook- 

house. Waving the men back—and they 

shied off sharp enough—Lowarsen and I 

sprangat the door and window. We beat 

the: in at the sameinstant. At thesame |. 
instant I saw the cook drop his ax and 
point his revolver at my face; and right 
in front of him, so I dared not fire, stood 
’ Bunny, laughing at the excitement! I 
shut my eyes instinctively. There was a 
report; but I didn’t feel any the worse, so 
Iopened my eyes again. It wasn’t the 
cook that had fired that shot, for the cook 
was lying stretched out across the hole he 
had cut in the galley floor. Fortunately 
for me, Mr. Lowarson had got ahead of 
him. Lowarson is mighty quick with a 
firearm. 

‘I stepped inside, picked Bunny up in my 
arms, and handed him over to one of the 
crew to takecare of. As soonas the child 
was out of sight we turned to the cook. 
Mr. Lowarsen’s shot had fixed him. When 
we moved him, we found he had chopped, 
in those few seconds, a hole all of a foot 
square. Inless than half a minute he 
would have been through into the hold— 
and then the insurance companies would 
have had to pay for the ‘Amanda Went- 
worth’! It was a close call, and after it 
was all over, and I went into the cabin by 
myself, my hand took to trembling that 
bad I was altogether ashamed of myself.” 

‘And what has become of the little 
Malay?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s better off as it is, by a long 
way!” said the captain. ‘‘ He has never 
seemed to miss that misguided heathen 
father of his. The men have kept him 
happy asalark. It was largely on his ac- 
count we gave the old pagan a nice, de- 
cent burial, as we did. _We sewed him up 
neatly in canvas, lest the little chap should 
get a sight of him. I tell you I wouldn't 
see anysort of harm come to the young- 


..“*Iam on my way home, doctor, said 
a ‘parsimonious city alderman, who was 
fond of getting advice gratis, meeting a 
well-known physician in Pall Mall, “and 
I’m thoroughly tired and worn out. What 
ought I to take?” ‘Take a cab,” replied 
theintelligent medico.—Chicago News. 


.. Scribbler: ‘“‘Good-morning, sir! <A 
week or so agone I submitted to you a man- 
uscript entitled, ‘The Injustice Done to 
Authors.’”’ Editor: ‘‘ Yes, I remember it.” 
Scribbler: ‘‘ When I wrote that I was fired 
by an impulse I could not resist.’’ Editor: 
“So was the manuscript, sir.”—Boston 
Courier. 


..So He Was.—‘‘I thought you adver- 
tised that you were selling out at cost,” 
growled the customer, throwing down the 
required twenty-five cents for a small pack- 
age of notepaper. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ replied the 
stationer briskly. ‘‘That’s right. We re- 
ferred to our postage stamps. Want any?” 
—Chicayo Tribune. ; 


..Oh, please don’t hold up the bee as a 
pattern. What of it if he does improve 
each shining hour? A shining hour doesn’t 
call for improvement. You never heard of 
a bee improving a dull hour, did you? 
When the little humbug does, send us 
word, and then we may join the admirers of 
the bee.—Boston Transcript. 


..Old but still good: Three conceited 
wits, passing along a country road, meet an 
old farmer. First Wit: ‘‘ Good-morrow, 
Father Abraham.’”’ Second Wit: ‘‘Good- 
morrow, Father Isaac.’’ Third Wit: ‘‘ Good- 
morrow, Father Jacob.” Old Farmer: “I 
am neither Abraham, Isaac nor Jacob, but 
Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek 
his father’s asses; and lo! hereI have found 
them.’’—The Morning Star. 





....Literary young man: * Miss Jones, 
have you seen ‘Crabbe’s Tales’?”’ Young 
lady (scornfully): ‘“‘I was not aware that 
crabs had tails.’ Literary young man 
(covered with confusion): ‘‘ I beg your par- 
don, I should have said, read ‘ Crabbe’s 
Tales.. Young lady (angrily scornful): 
“And I was not aware that red crabs had 
tails, either.” Exit young man.—The Pres- 


byterian, 
ster—not so long as I’m able to prevent it. li Doctor: “ Has t AERA OEY 
It’s very curious, now, to think what a Bechet tls Rag 8 oh a a 
hold he’s got on the ship. But to con- | ~ A stony 2 


wanted to know what todoforacold. He 
hadn’t time to wait,so I told him every- 
thing I knew.” Doctor: ‘“‘Humph! that 
couldn’t have been much.” Student: ‘‘Oh, 
I know more than youthink. I told him to 
bathe his feet in hot water, take a pint of 
lemonade, sponge with salt water, remain 
in a warm room, bathe the face in hot 
water every five minutes, snuff up hot salt 
water, inhale ammonia or menthol, take a 
ten-grain dose of quinine, and lots of out- 
door exercise.—The Christian Register. 


..An able-bodied tramp stopped in front 
of a well-known citizen of New York and 
said in a whining tone: “ Please, sir, give 
me some assistance. I have no friends or 
family. I am homeless and friendless.” 

PEBBLES. “You are? Well, then, if you have no 
THE old woman who “lived ina shoo” pig sages ys es Pagano 
‘ - © support, and are n n- 
evidently had neighbors who kept hens.— tribute to the Grant monument or the sil- 
Puck. ver plate service for the New York, you are 
..Brokers are kind-hearted people. | better off than I am. You might have 
When they find a man who isn’t in it they money tolend. I say, lend me a quarter;” 
take him in.—N. Y. Herald. but the man without any responsibilities 
..“ What happened four hundred years passed on without contributing a cent.— 
ago this year?’ asked Freddie’s teacher. Texas Siftings. 
“Don’t kno,” answered Freddie. ‘I’m 


clude my yarn; before we sighted Sam- 
bro, Lowarsen and I had made up our 
minds that, considering the way a lie 
spreads nowadays, we'd have an official 
investigation and a sworn statement of 
the crew, justas soon as we got into port.” 

* Yes,” exclaimed I. ‘‘ you were en- 
tirely right. If you hadn’t done it we'd 
have been hearing presently a most atro- 
cious story of how you and Lewarsen had 
stuck the cook up on the binnacle as a 
cockshot, just for ated too much pep- 
per in your broth.” 

WLNDSOR, N. S. 
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only seven years old.’’—Harper’s Young’ PUZZLEDOM. 
People. ee 
i. sil ‘ Communications for this department should be ad- 
. Wee Miss: “Mamma, mayn’t I take | Gressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


the part of a milkmaid at the fancy ball?” 


Mamma: “ You are too little.” Wee Miss: DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
“Well, I can be a condensed milkmaid.”’— * O * 
Street & Smith’s Good News. * O * 

.. Smith: “Why, old man, glad to see pls 
you; but youlook ill. What’s the matter?” Orie 
Old man (who lives in a flat): ‘ i’m study- : ; " 


ing the Rule of Three—a baby, a wife, and 
a mother-in-law.” —Brooklyn Life. Upper word a demon; 2, a French 
money; 3, a track of a wheel; 4,a wowan’s 
name; 5, a man’s name of the past; 6, a 
man’s nickname. 

The initials and finals a brave soldier in 
the War of Independence. 


...“ Ts it true, Shykes, that you are going 
to marry your typewriter?” ‘‘ Yes, its true. 
I was paying her as high a salary as I could 
afford. She wanted more, and something 
had to be done.” —Chicago Tribune. 


.. Wagaway;: “ So you heard my lectures FOUR SQUARE WORDS. 





on ‘ Miracles.’ Do you know whata miracle 00: & 000 
is, my little girl?” Bessie: ‘Oh, yes. My 00 * 0 0 
sister said it would be a miracle if you * # # # # 
didn’t stay for dinner to-day.” —Tid-Bits. noi 0 Oo 

..“* And you wereat Venice!” exclaimed + ht Bs 





Mrs. Hojack to her caller. ‘‘ How interest- 
ing! Of course you saw the lions of St 
Marks.” “ Well, no,” replied Mrs. Trotter. 
“The fact is, we didn’t go to the Zoological 
Gardens at all.”"—The Christian at Work. 


The middle word each way is a cover for 
a chalice. 

The upper right-hand word an Irish nick- 
name; the second is a beverage; the third is 
a number. 






















The upper word of the left-hand square is 
the life of a tree; the second is a girl’s name; 
the third is a nickname. 

The lower right-hand square a number; 
the second, relating to self; the third, the 
present. 

The lower left-hand, a gentle slap; the 
next, period of time; the third, a number. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 


0 Oo * * O O 
000 * * 0900 
0000 *# * 0 00 0 
0 ¢@ 0: 0-4+ 0 0 @e.86 
0000 * * 0 00 0 
0 0 0 * * 0 0 0 
oOo *#* * 0 O 


The middle letter of the diagonals unites 
them. There are four words of three letters 
each above and below the uniting letter. 

The right-hand diagonal entire, means 
to release from slavery. The upper word 
of three letters is humanity; the lower word, 
is for the hand. 

The left-hand diagonal entire, means to 
be made sure. The upper word of three 
letters is an animal; the lower, a color. 

Across the right hand: 1, A delineation 
of the earth; 2, an exclamation; 3, a loud 
sound; 4, tardy; 5, to elevate; 6, without 
remainder; 7, a debt. 

Across the left hand: 1, A Turkish offi- 
cer; 2, times; 3, a point for racers; 4, sour; 
5, to thrum; 6, imaginary beings; 7, re- 
clined. 

The middle uniting word—to tinge with 
acids. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


EXAMPLE. 


Behead me, and my venom you may fear; 
Curtail me, and imperfect I appear; 
Complete in gardens find me, far and 
near. 
Answer: Wasp—Asp—Was. 
. Behead me, and reveal a skillful knack; 

Curtail me, and I’ll go upon a track; 
Complete, I carry burdens on my back. 


rs 


aw 


. Behead me, and I furnish you with light; 
Curtail, a bivalve tempts your appetite; 
Complete, I’m warranted to hold you 

tight. 


aw 


. Behead me, and my slimness is betrayed; 
Curtail me, and I’m of an inky shade; 
Complete, with costly woods I’m oft in- 

Jaid. 


4. Behead me, and I am to authors dear; 
Curtail, I may be gained, ’tis very clear; 
Complete, I do connive, it will appear. 


or 


. Behead me, and an angry passion find; 
Curtail, I am a tree oft, tossed by wind; 
Complete, I’m terrible, but also kind. 


o 


. Behead, and I’m a solemn-looking bird; 
Curtail, you’ll find me grazing with a 
herd; 
Complete, in convents ‘tis a common 
word. Bon Bon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 28TH. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Organ grinder. 


DIAMOND IN HALF SQUARE. 
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For USE 
 —-- POND’S 
Burns, 


Bruises: EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 


Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 








VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


“ Thank ‘heaven, 7 
Am quite well. May 
SI be permited to say: 
SThank heaven and 

Van Houten? 
NW “ Ts it not his Cocoa 
aw ‘That makes me feel s: 
MR. PECKSNIFF : Well?” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming e! ts, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
'§ ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated 

® even by the most delicate. 

@ Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 

a@rIf not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will bo 
mailed. Mention this publication, Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van Houten & 
» Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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ORTH A GUINEA 4 Box.” 
. 






St. Helens, 
England, is 
the seat of 
a great bus- 
iness. 


are made there and : 
they are a specific for $ 
? all Nervous and ¢ 


Bilious Disorders ¢ 
arising from Weak Stomach, Im- $ 


paired Digestion and Disordered $ 


si a 
3 $ 
: 





§ Liver. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 3 
; New York Depot, 365; Canal St. 50 ¢ 








MAGNOLIA META Be, 
BY 

Eight Leading Governments 

— t Anti-Friction Metal for 


Siactey aca 
achinery - 
apts. Rater es hie 
Owners and sole Manu- 


SS ingen ers. 
74 Cortian dt St,. New Yo 
Chicago Office, 41 Traders Building. 


Salads 


If made with Meat, 
or Potatoes, 











Fish, Lobster 


gain richness and 
flavor from the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. Dilute 4% to % 
in a gill 


Pour this over the solids 


teaspoonful of boiling 
water. 
and let soak for an hour, before 


adding oil, vinegar and seasoning. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St.. N. Y. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Illustrated Hand-book sent on request. 
- & R. LAMB, 














59 Carmine St., New York, 








‘THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE [N- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented im that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75e. .We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City, 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY SHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, Jan. 28th, 1892.) 
SUGAR, 


8” BSS Cpt Fé 4 
Powdered 4 


Peewee den eeiene abe e eed enetewwee 








y eee —@ 2 
Short tiear, per bbl as ew hake sees 12 50@ 14 50 
ee ee ei See cases ees —@ 950 
Beer: 
M Se eee svoeenes @ 10 00 
ey Paes 10 11 00 
Bure ls India Mess, per ‘bbi.. . 16 00@ 18 00 
Picki fed Ham. Knsckscsuanssabe 8 p 
Pickled Shoultors, Fits tixens om 5 
Smoked meats, 34 Te Aone errr 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, Penn..,.. Nias Sbeususes tas tyawe = 
eS ORT POTS ree 18 eS 
BRR Soon sic ocvctscecccnvattechtered 21 cH 
Western..... Shiktnbnannteeetinad 16 
CHEESE, 
State Factory, b> a Anse aie tyeeere eee OO 
SEB AESS 5144@10% 
ma 
: 3 ine 8 90 
23 ane 5 30 
4 50@ 4 90 
.. 1 60@ 1 70 
. 2 9@ 3 25 
Waeat: 
oe 1 Northern Spring........ $1 0444@$1 0544 
j_unetaded Winter Red......... ~ 94ig@ 1 068g 
ge iis Woo w oh nandteeaawns ces 83 @ % 
RN: 
OS Seer er eer 49) 51 
Ungraded Mixed and White.,,,....48 1 
TS : 
‘0. 1 White....... pst iabdarzcaten' — @39 
“es ie PET ARS Spbisaeccameeegewas 38 @384 
oS WEL CS sais ane kale su eraae me @37% 
Gronaitea Mixed Vi Vestern.......... 35 @37 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay, No. L per 100 Biisesnvbevages $— 85 90 

Ee Se Sh ceeasernes ces — %5@ — 80 

Si Shipping ge cescagesuen — 0@ — 75 

Straw, Rye, per. 100 i ae — 80@ — 75 

Oat sevessecesseses — WO — 55 

“ Wheat “* ded deStamennave — 45@ — 50 
EGGS. 





DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys. Small, fanc ~~ vores ld @— 

Mixed w eig ts, ‘choice......... 122 @12% 
OES a aE IIE REE 15 @21 
Chie ickens, aie. mney, Rexnak 4a otpanent 18 @— 
Sta — | Sore ll @i2 


estern........- 
Ducks, % ersev, Choice.. 


State and Penn. il 
Vie oui achat hb sdaioecsdeescceteveses 8 @14 


MEATS AND STOCK, 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
100 Ibs 














neh sconces 4 @35 00 
$ common 8 medi- 
um, per100lbs.... 350 @ 4 40 
_ ~~ and Stags, 
eid eneiiers 20 @46 
- Bulls and 
Live Veal Cal Sart, per 100 ves, 1 a 3 8 Om 
ive ves, per fb........... 
Live calves, Western. per t...... 2e@ 3% 
Live Y grassers, per fb... 4@ 454 
earlings, prime, per P.. 64a «oT 
fair to PE Docs. dees 5o@ 64 
Live Sheep, to prime per i. SoG 6 
poor to fair 4@ 5% 
Hogs. country dressed per f...... 54a 8 
“live, per 100 ibs.............. $4 40 @$4 80 
VEGETABLES. 
e, per be... FERS, PEA ere $1 5@$—_ 
Sie eg kite oa ob se shine 1 B@ 13° 
Heb rom 1 B@ 1 37 
less ‘“* -—-@13 
033 Sweet, per bbl .. 1 @ 2 75 
per 100......... . 200@ 4 00 
Celery, per doz. bunches —iT5@ 1 00 
MND. cccicccccccccssccccs 4 00a 6 00 
~— _. )  Sepsepensesvsgescees 1 50@ 2 25 
Seeam. Hubbard, pert - Seapeanenneaee 1 0@ 1 25 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... —@ 175 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND 
AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


Ir isquite as iniportant to know why a 
thing should be done as to be conversant 
with the mere méthod ‘of doing it.’ Only 
by understanding the reasdn can the indi- 
vidual judgment be availed of to apply the 
methods that are most direct, most certain 
and most ecotiomical for actomplishing the 
desired end. It is true that very many 
things are done, and very well done,without 
such understanding, because certain pro- 
cedures have been formed by continued 
practice to tend, with more or less uniform- 
ity, toward one result. Successes attained 
in this way are in themsélves 4 bar to fur 
ther -tagress, because a departure from 
these methods, unless founded upon reason, 
would be but a blind groping along untried 
paths, where no certain conclusions could 
be had except by the same slow repetition 
that had taught the previous lesson. 

If a practice can be predicated upon a 
reasoh,or even upon a theory, it does not 
reqttire a gitat time td prdvé either its 
corréctitess or fallacy. If the latter, it is 
not time misspent; for it is quite as impor- 
tant to know the things to be avoided as 
those to be done. In agricultural educa- 
tion and agricultural experimentation 
many lines of study and investigation are 
followed which lead merely to such nega- 
tive results. Because of this our agricul. 
tural schools and colleges are often criti- 
cised by those who have not yet the ability 
to criticise understandingly. For the pur- 
poses of this paper I shall treat our agri- 
cultural colleges and the experiment sta- 
tions as one, as they are educational factors 
working toward the same end, otily with 
somewhat different agencies. That is, 
when the two institutions are separate; 
when together, as they fortunately are in 
many of the States, their work is so inter- 
woven that the line can hardly be drawn 
between them. 

As every one knows, ouf agricultural- 
educational system is basetkupon a grant 
made some thirty years ago, from the Gen- 
eral Government to the individual States 
for the establishment of the colleges, and 
since supplemented by an annual appropri- 
ation for the experiment stations. 

The purpose of these schools was clearly 
outlined. They were to afford, primarily, 
instruction in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. Science, literature and the classics 
were not to be excluded, but were to take 
their place in the curriculum for the pur- 
pose of affording the student in the indus- 
trial courses the most complete facilities 
for obtaining a well-rounded and symmet- 
rical education. There is some complaint 
that the appropriations have been largely 
perverted from the original purpose. That 
in some of the colleges there has never been 
an honest effort to put industrial education 
to the fore. That in others the other de- 
partments have so overshadowed this as to 
make it merely a farce, however honest the 
effort to develop it may have been. 

There may be some truth in these asser- 
tions. [donot care to go into any discus- 
sion of the question, nor to make any com- 
parison of the merits between different in- 
stitutions. Ifthe people of a State are de- 
termined to have a good agricultural school 
there is now absolutely nothing to stand in 
the way. Sufficient funds are now avail- 
able, I believe, in every State. We have 
men wholly capable to organize and carry 
them forward, and indeed other countries 
are now looking to us for aid in this latter 
particular. In view of this fact it may be 
opportune to sketch briefly a college in 
which every other feature has been sub- 
ordinated to the agricultural idea, in which 
the theory and practice of agriculture go 
amicably hand in hand. 

I have chosen for this purpose the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College «nd the 
State Experiment Station connected with 
it, not because I wished to make an invid- 
ious distinction in its favor, or to assert 
that it is the very best of its class, but be- 
cause it affords a good working model of 
the idea. 

Tn one point the Michigan College clearly 
excels all others in the Union, being the 
oldest of its kind. It was formally opened 





for the reception of students in May, 1857, 
five years prior to the passage of the Origi- 
nal Endowment act by Congress, 

The institution began with sixty-one 
students and five professors; graduated its 


first class, seven in number, in 1861; and has 
gone on progressively until the faculty now 
numbers thirty-four; with 360 students, and 
a total of 530 graduates. To shew how 
closely the main purpose is being adhered 
to in present work it may be noted that 164 
students are now pursuing the agricultural 
course, 127 the nie¢hanical course, while 84 
special studerits and 35 lady students are 
followirig lies more or less intimately con- 
nected with these. While the mechanical 
department is of hardly less interest and 
importance than the agricultural, it must 
be passed by tow that attention may be 
given wholly to the latter. The different 
studies pursued by these 164 agricultural 
students may be massed under the one com- 
prehensive term of scientific agriculture. 
They are not merely instructed in ma™ual 
labor, how to plow afid sow and reap, but 
the course enibrates especially those natural 
sciences which relate to agriculture, such as 
chemistry, botany, horticulture, zoology, 
veterinary science and physiology. These 
are studied with constant reference tc their 
practical applications in the every-day work 
of an agricultural life, and the instruction 
given in the lecture room is illustrated and 
enforced by the study of plants and animals 
upon the farm and experiment grounds. 
To illustrate this: During the morning 
hour I dropped into the lecture room where 
Professor Holden was instructing his class 
upon the very commonplace subject of the 
proper selection of seed cori. In the after- 
noon thest samé young men; under thesame 
instructor, went ihto the field and made 
application of the principles taught in the 
selection of seed for the next year’s crop. 
The value of such an aid to class-room in- 
struction can hardly be estimated. The 
precepts are applied while fresh in the stu- 
dent’s mind, and so fixed that they can 
never be forgotten. He is able to judge at 
once whether the method taught for that 
especial operation comes within the bounds 
of practicability, or whether it is impracti- 
cable because of the labor involved. For be 
it known that some theories and methods 
that are all right in themselves are of no 
value upon the farm because they cannot be 
adapted to the actual conditions of farm 
life and management. 
Every student in the college is compelled 
to perform some amount of manual labor, 
at present two and one-half hours each day. 
They are paid eight cents per hour for this, 
the amount earned being deducted from the 
regular expenses of the term. 
The labor thus performed is of manifold 
benefit. I have shown above that it enables 
animmediate comparison between theory 
and practice. It is educational, as it com- 
prises the very widest range of farm opera- 
tions. Open air employment is, of course, 
conducive to physical health. Such appli- 
cations in the fields of the principles of 
scientific agriculture can hardly fail to cul- 
tivate and stimulate a taste for rural pur- 
suits. It prevents the loss of sympathy 
with labor, or disinclination toward man- 
ual pursuits that is so often the resuit of 
years of isolation from the laboring world 
that the collegiate course usually necessi- 
tates. The disposition of mind toward a 
pursuit is of hardly less importance than the 
physical and mental equipment with which 
to follow it, and this is a factor that the 
college aims industriously to cultivate. To 
further this end, as soon as a student is 
sufficiently advanced to warrant it, he is 
permitted to select some line of experi- 
mental or practical work, given every facil- 
ity for its successful prosecution, and held 
directly responsible for its results. This 
plan has now been followed for some three 
years, and with such good results that now 
the only question is as to how it may be fur- 
ther amplified. The old plan, and the method 
pursued in most schools where manual 
labor is compulsory, is to place the student 
at whatever task may happen to come up, 
changing them each day, so that they can 
have no personal interest in the wo7k nor 
have an opportunity to display their effi- 
ciency in any given line. A better evidence 
of the value of this method could not be 
had than by witnessing the students as they 
go to the field. The work hour begins at 
1P. M., and each student goes to his work 
with evident interest. There are no lag- 
gards. Each takes up his own task at the 
point where he left it on the previous day, 
and when the two and one-half hours are 
finished there is no undue haste to drop 
tools and be away. The lines of work pur- 
sued in this way are too numerous even to 
be cataloged; but I may say briefly that a 
student may have the opportunity to test 
in this manner almost any matter con- 
pected with the broadest agriculture. 
The grounds of the college, known collec- 
tively as the College Farm, comprise a 
tract of six hundred gnd seventy-six acres, 





State House at Lansing. 1t was a brisk, 
clear morning in late October when I visited 
it, and the walk thither was well calculated 
to put one in hatmony with the pursuits of 
Natute. The country about Lansing is well 
cultivated, and I passed thrifty homesteads, 
with field, garden and orchard showing 
evidences of a prosperéus agriculture. The 
trees that lined the roadway, and formed 
patches of woodland here and there, were 
clad m their autumn garb, a harmony of 
yellows and browns and reds. The way 
ends in an open approach to the campus, a 
hundred acres of well-kept lawns, threaded 
with clean walks and drives. A good vari- 
ety of herbaceous plants and ornamental 
shrubs and trees is displayed here, afford- 
ing good illustrations of landscape garden- 
ing; some attention is also given to flower- 
beds and bedding plants; but it was too 
late in the season for these to be very effect- 
ive. I was informed that more attention 
will be given to such work the coming year 
than ever before; it is the purpose of the 
institution hot only to educate farmers, but 
horticulturists, florists, landscape garden- 
ers and men for everything that pertains to 
rural life, and such matters as these are 
directly educational and illustrative. Pass- 
ing on through the campus I found that the 
buildings; residences, dormitories, labora- 
tories, workshops, museum, library, 
armory, etc,, were neat, commodious and 
substantial, seeming to atiswer well the 
practical purposes for which they were de 
signed. 
The farm proper comprises somewhat 
more than three hundred acres, of which 
one hundred and seventy are devoted to a 
systematic rotation of crops, twenty-two 
acres to experiments and one hundred and 
ten acres to woodland pasture. The farm 
buildings are well planned and built, and 
are of a sort that are adapted to actual farm 
practice. They are not merely ‘ model 
barns,”’ but such as any farmer may have. 
The cattle upon the farm comprise a good 
herd of Shorthorns, with specimens of 
Ayrshire, Galloway, Holstein-Frisian and 
Hereford. The sheep are principally 
Shropshire, with specimens of Southdown 
and Spanish merino; and there is a good 
piggery with a herd of Poland, China and 
Berkshire swine. Horses and poultry are 
two branches of livestock that are not 
handled, as all these animals are kept for 
the purposes of illustration and for feeding 
experiments, and it has been the aim not to 
diversify this work to such an extent as to 
make it ineffective. An experiment made 
here last winter in the feeding of steers has 
attracted some attention and been of posi 
tive value to feeders. I have not space here 
to go into details, but may say that it gave 
evidence of the superior profit to be derived 
from early feeding and the early maturity 
of beef cattle. 
An experiment now in progress, a com 
bined experiment in agriculture and stock 
feeding, is worthy of notice. A small piece 
of rape—a crop little known in America—*# 
measured tenth of an acre in extent, has 
been grown, and five weeks prior to my 
visit two head of sheep had been turned 
upon it. With the addition of a pint of 
grain per day they bave thrived and gaiued 
flesh upon this feed, and the patch still con 
tained a considerable amount of herbage. 
This seems to bear out the statement of Pro 
fessor Shaw, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, who has tested the matter exten 
sively, that rape is the best crop that can he 
grown for sheep feeding. 
I presume it is quite proper to class honey 
bees among farm livestock. The Michigan 
College evidently believes them a matter of 
importance to the farmer, and the apiary is 
an interesting spot. Professor Cook, the en 
tomologist, has won high rank as an au 
thority on everything that pertains to bec 
culture, and here are displayed specimens of 
Italian and Syrian bees, the various styles 
of hives, extractors and other appliances of 
the bee keeper, and a good collection of the 
different honey plants. The fruit garden, 
vegetable garden and orchard, each of sev- 
eral acres extent. together with the vine- 
yard, furnish examples of almost the whole 
list of fruits and vegetables that can be 
grown in this climate. The work througb- 
out the season affords illustration of every 
operation of culture, from the preparation 
of the ground to winter storing. Compara- 
tive tests of varieties and of methods of cul 
tivation are carefully made, while in some 
branches, as in strawberry growing, the 
work is carried on upon a scale and according 
to methods adapted to the commercial as- 
pect of the business. Of especial education 
al value is the arboretum and sample 
grounds for timber trees, where an endeav- 
or has been made especially to collect tc- 
gether such as are indigenous to Michigan 
or adapted to its soil and climate; the btanic 
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garden, of five one-half acres, con- 


that have been brought together in 
“any one place in this country; and the ex- 
tensive greenhouse, which contains a fine 
collection of ornamental and economic 


the work of Professor Taft in the experi 
mental gardens and orchards, but must 
qnfine myself toa single illustration. There 
isa fine orchard of about one hundred and 
fifty trees. A portion of this has been kept 
constantly cultivated, and upon the 23d of 
October the foliage of these trees was heavy 
aud thrifty and almost as green as at mid 
summer. Another portion had been left in 
sod, and here the leaves were yellow and 
falling, and the tree had a generally less 
thrifty look. It is by such object lessons 
that the endeavor is made to show students, 
and visitors as well, the value of thorough 
cultivation and the correct methods upon 
‘which to conduct it. The charge has been 
made that many of our experiment stations 
frittering away their time and money 
upon work that leads to no definite conclu- 
sions. That the workis laid out only year 
by year and that its continued prosecution 
depends upon the whim of the director, and 
that directors are often changed—and 
changeable. There is some truth in this, 
and it is also true that in agriculture a sin- 
gle experiment is absolutely valueless. So 
many conditions contribute toward success 
or failure, many of which are beyond the 
power of human control, that an experi- 
ment must be repeated time and again un- 
der conditions as nearly similar as possible, 
before it can begin to be of value. Here, I 
am glad to say, the plans are now made 
with an eye well to the future and lines of 
investigation now in progress may be fol- 
lowed upon the same spot for a hundred 
years if necessary. It isthis that has made 
the Rothamstead work so valuable, Lawes 
and Gilbert having now studied single 
questions upon single fields for half a cen- 
tury, with no variation of methods or condi- 
tions that human skill could avoid. In 
this way Nature may finally be made to 
answer our questions with a definite “Yes,” 
or “No.” In mentioning the Botanic gar- 
den above, I see I have omitted to speak of 
what is known as the “ wild Garden,” to 
me the most interesting spot on all the 
grounds. There have been brought together 
all the native “‘plants out of place’ (as 
some one has felicitously styled the plants 
commonly known as weeds) that could be 
collected by years of diligent research. Each 
plant is by itself and is plainly marked 
both with its botanical and common names. 
The first purpose of this collection is to 
teach the studeut to know bysight e®ch of 
the weeds, to enable him to study the habit 
of growth, and the most effective methods 
of eradicating them when they get ‘‘in the 
wrong place.”’. Their economic values is 
also a matter of constant investigation, and 
even the most casual observer cannot fail to 
note that many of them are highly decora- 
tive, and might be put to good use as orna 
mentals if only they were not weeds. 

I have now briefly sketched some of the 
out-of-door features of the college, omitting 
many that I would have been glad to men 
tion in greater detail, and have endeavored 
to convey some idea of the atmosphere of 
practical agriculture that surrounds the 
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student. Study here is the study of things. 
To a large extent this is also true of the in- 
door life of the -ollege, where in the various 
well-equipped laboratories botany is the 
study of the plant, entomology the study of 
the insect, zoology the study of the animal, 
not the mere study of a drawing or a mani- 
kin. 
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A CONVENTION of persons interested ina 
revision of the game laws will openin Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., February 12th. The convention 
will discuss the question how best to pro- 
tect and propagate fish and game and pro- 
tect the forests of the State from destruc- 
tion. Game and fish are the products of 
Nature and a gift to all mankind and not 
to the few, and it seems but right that a 
code of laws should be established which 
will secure equal rights to all. Not a 
little interest is already directed toward 
the ruthless destrution of the forests and 
the rapid destruction of song birds. But 
the pollution of lakes and streams and the 
slaughter of fish and game in wholesale 
ways deserve more attention than they have 
yet received. 

We have in the State of New York a mag- 
nificent public park in the Adirondack 
Mountains, for the protection of which the 
State isresponsible. We are also responsi- 
ble jointly with Canada for the preserva- 
tion of the fish in the St. Lawrence River. 
The destruction of these fish by weirs and 
stationary nets and books-is an outrage 
which ought not to be permitted and is 
already forbidden by the law. The execu- 
tion of these laws and their improvement 
deserve careful attention. A very serious 
matter is the question how far the native 
fish were driven out by foreign fish which 
are used to stock the streams. This matter 
needs the united wisdom of those who are 
best acquainted with the habits and quality 
of fish, and we are sure it will be one of the 
topics to be considered at the convention at 
Syracuse. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highe=t of 
all tn leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern- 
mént Food Report. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
=e A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St, 


MP Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


EDWIN es & C0, 


nerene and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Breokliyn, N. Y. 




















The genuine Edwin 
o = Shoe has full 


a + nm lin- 
~~ ; a sole of each 
shoe. ee gg sent 





No Ses 


CHICKENS | 


HAVE RECEIVED THE NOS 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 











CROSS FOR 
OF THE H 
LEGION Gas 

OF. EASY 
HONOR 

AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND : 
GOLD pa 
MEDAL TO RENT. 


Preaeunces by Eminent Artists 


THE MOST PERFEOT PIANO MADE)” 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
au oo all BOSTON 


E RESeburoRTING. 


COCOA, | 


EREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough puesietge of the natural laws 
on _ and nutri- 













ea 5 
ious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
ma) ually built up until stro 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hund 
are 


Service 
nade =e 

in half- 
JAM 


with oiling water or milk. Sold only 

tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

EPPS & & imine tae” Chemists, 
London, 


SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 








25 Cente a Bottle by all D 








A rapid-growing, Bore. bearing vine of great beauty. Itis 
wth, reachin: 


oa 


A oplong in shape and about as largeas a cherry ; they remain 

posect as late as ae 0 that oO a until late into the winter, it willbe a mass of 
lian Cc VINE grows and thrives in any situation either 
shade or ~ oa and will‘take root in any soil, in fact nature has given it all the essentials for 


tcolor, The — MATRIMON 


wide 


Price: <A Cents each; 3 for $1.00; 7 for $2.00; 12 for $3,00, 


that with 


DON’T FORCET, 


be deducted on first order from Catalogue. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, 





Y 
and continues bloomin 
to form and increase in numbers until 


FREE, our 
DEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you saw thie advertisement. 
Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated ‘covers, and is the handsom: 

with many engravings and colored plates of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLA 


If Catalogue alone is wanted we will mail it on sone nae of 25 cts., which ales can 


z and over in one season, 

it ns to bloom in the late spring 
until frost. coliewing the flowers, th 
IE WHOLE VINE IS 


S plants we will send 
T. ING for the GAR- 
This 
It_is reps 


order for one or nee 
ALOGUE of EVER 


est ever issued. 


tamps accepted as cash 





MEADE & BAKER’S 


Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


A DELIGHTFUL TOILET ARTICLE. 


Pleasant to the taste, purifies the breath, arrests 
prevents decay of the teeth, an’ removes all ineeaithe 
conditions of the mouth and gums. 





ALEXANDRIA, VA., Jan. 27th, 1891. 


T.. Roberts 
My DEAR t PEIEN DET believe vous are ses sole yr 
eter and as facturer of ME BAKE *S 

OUTH WASH, and I iTeladiys —— —— 


ve used tt it My myself 


teeth 
vented — > che; not only this. but it 
= variably = oe any disease or in my 
me Conant byacold. I consider it obec 


so Aa! so, 
gargle 


contre ro 
exhaustive. Iam 
on mean oe aves Europe, whenever I had an 
port es ffahy 
Ev. CH HARLES MINNIGERODE, D.D. 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 3ist, 1891. 
reat deal of experience. I can indorse al- 


F. M. WHITTLE, 

Bishop P. E. Church in Virginia. 

T agree with ies ttle. . SPRIGG, 
Editor of the Southern Churchman. 


After a 4 
‘ most all that Dr. Minnigerod 


Fer sale by Druggists generally. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
T. ROBERTS BAKER, 
PHARMACIST, 
919 East Main Street, Richmend, Va. 
Will. be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of 


price, fifty cents. Send either postage stamps or post- 
office money order 





GOOD NEWS TO 
AD 


ders for our celebrated 
Soe “Ci and eo a 


B 
ster s ae ots AMS eae es AW. % 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘Woop FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TEKWILLIGER, 


23d Street, uuder 5th Avenue Hotel, N. ¥. 
Branch: 247 Falton Street, Brooklyn. 


Send for Catalogue. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like te have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 


“name and address to which he would like 


er 


the paper sent. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magvesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints ané Indigestion. 
Whentaken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Debartio. 


eA ae dee 
WE AI GRE S| 


PERE ERUIN ATTAIRED & 
WARWICK PERFECTION CYCLES 
ADDPTED BY THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


AAA Va 
wmudca 


Pas 








W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
i PUMPS, 
ydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain ya 
Fixtures, Iron Pourbs, Yi 
gs pa Street Washers 


WorksFounded in in 1833 


1867; Vienna, Aus' in 
and Centennial Bahibition 


WOOD TYPE 


FRINTIEG puresth axp x MATE RIALS 
veads etc. 











s spre EE 


The Old Reliable, 


INDEBMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Establiked 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highes 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. ~ ‘ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. * 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast (60a 


oones which sepsis excess of oil 











are used in its preparation. It | 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
Ha centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


a 7. BAKER &00., esshoster, Mas 
see Dold ee Bain 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Vroadway and 52d Street, NEW Y ORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 

















R, te Baths. 
Single rooms for t sesauns rete use of Baths 
P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


7 WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUN ICATION 
is reached in penre from ai 


t steamers of ; 
situation of these south of the Gulf Streain 
renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 4 
— eis lucsetcns bashont MALARIA. The 
every fo fourteen p Sas rsa Santa on Orde and and ‘the prin principal 
a charming tropical 

trip a ry ae art about four dellars per me For all 


lars ae 
A. AHERS 
THOS. COOK & Sit Srosdway, New York. 
Ora. E. OUTERBRIDGE &CO., 
39 Broadavay 





“Kew York. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

nana and Denver. 
At poy * 73 Ba tt equipment, track and 
Any Railway Agent will b sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the rican Continent. 
cals 8. AA 11 3, Soares Pass te Ticket Agt. 
& Quincy R. senbeenertela Ill. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to nF Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
for W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l seal & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 














LB ow. 








Tus InDaranpasa Pass, 41 £0 48 Goup Genuss waan Fousen Genuse 


Ry. F.N.S. 1-2. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















